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CHAPTER I 
CONSPIRACIES IN THE NORTH 


PPOSITION to the Government by constitu- 

tional means was not enough to gratify the 
vehement and resentful feelings of those Demo- 
erats in the North whose zeal for slavery seemed 
completely to have destroyed in their hearts every 
impulse of patriotism. They were ready to do the 
work of the Southern Confederacy in the North, 
and were alone prevented by their fear of the law. 
To evade the restraints of justice and the sharp 
measures of the military administration, they 
formed throughout the country secret associations 
for the purpose of resisting the laws, of embarrass- 
ing in every way the action of the Government, 
of communicating information to the rebels in 
arms, and in many cases of inflicting serious dam- 
age on the lives and property of the Unionists. 
They adopted various names in different parts of 
the country, but the designation chosen by the 
society having the largest number of lodges in the 
several States was the “Knights of the Golden 

Vou. VIII—1 
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Circle.” As fast as one name was discovered and 
published it was cast aside and another adopted, 
and the same organization with the same mem- 
bership appeared successively under the name 
we have mentioned and those of “The Order of 
American Knights,” “The Order of the Star,” and 
the “Sons of Liberty.” These secret organizations 
possessed a singular charm to uneducated men, 
independent of their political sympathies; and 
this attraction, combined with the fact that they 
could not in plain daylight inflict any injury upon 
the Government, drove many thousands of the 
lower class of Democrats into these furtive lodges. 

It is impossible to ascertain, with any degree of 
exactness, the numbers of those who became affil- 
iated with the orders. The numbers claimed by 
the adepts vary widely. A million was not infre- 
quently the membership of which they boasted. 
Mr. Vallandigham asserted, in a public speech, 
that the organized body numbered half a million. 
Judge Holt, in his official report, accepted this ag- 
gregate as being something near the truth. The 
heaviest force was in Illinois and in Indiana; in 
Ohio they were also very numerous, and in the 
border States of Kentucky and Missouri. Their 
organization was entirely military; the State 
lodges were commanded by major-generals, the 
Congressional districts by brigadiers, the counties 
by colonels, and the townships by captains. They 
drilled as much as was possible under the limita- 
tions of secrecy; they made large purchases of 
arms. General H. B. Carrington estimated that 
thirty thousand guns and revolvers were brought 
into Indiana alone, and the adherents of the order 
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in the State of Illinois were also fully armed. In the 
month of March, 1864, it was estimated that the 
entire armed foue of the order, capable of being 
mobilized for active service, was 340,000 men. It 
is altogether probable that this a was greatly 
exaggerated; and even if so large a number had 
been initiated into the order, their lack of drill, 
discipline, and moral character rendered them in- 
capable at any time of acting as an army. 

The order was large enough at least to offer the 
fullest hospitality to detectives and to Union men 
who volunteered to join with the purpose of report- 
ing what they could to the authorities ; so that the 
Government was speedily put in possession of the 
entire scheme of organization, with the names of 
the prominent officers of the order and written 
copies of their constitutions, oaths, and books of 
ritual. The constitutions of secret societies are 
generally valuable only as illustrations of human 
stupidity, and these were no exception to the rule. 
Their declaration of principles begins with this 
lucid proposition: “All men are endowed by the 
Creator with certain rights; equal as far as there 
is equality in the capacity for the appreciation, 
enjoyment, and exercise of those rights.” The 
institution of slavery receives the approval of this 
band of midnight traitors in the following muddled 
and brutal sentences: “In the divine economy no 
individual of the human race must be permitted to 
encumber the earth, to mar its aspects of transcen- 
dent beauty, nor to impede the progress of the phy- 
sical or intellectual man, neither in himself nor in 
the race to which he belongs. Hence a people 

.. whom neither the divinity within them nor 
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the inspirations of divine and beautiful nature 
around them can impel to virtuous action and 
progress onward and upward, should be subjected 
to a just and humane servitude and tutelage to the 
superior race until they shall be able to appreciate 
the benefits and advantages of civilization.” 

They also declare in favor of something they 
imagine to be the theory of State rights, and also 
the duty of the people to expel their rulers from 
the Government by force of arms when they see 
good reason. “This is not revolution,” they say, 
“but solely the assertion of right.” Had they 
been content to meet in their lodges at stated 
times, and bewilder themselves by such rhetoric as 
this, there would have been no harm done; but 
there is plenty of evidence that the measures they 
adopted to bring what they called their principles 
into action were of positive injury to the national 
welfare. One of their chief objects was the excit- 
ing of discontent in the army and the encouraging 
of desertion; members of the order enlisted with 
the express purpose of inciting soldiers to desert 
with them; money and citizens’ clothing were fur- 
nished them for this purpose; lawyers were hired 
to advise soldiers on leave not to go back, and to 
promise them the requisite defense in the courts if 
they got into trouble by desertion. The adjutant- 
general of Indiana, in his report for 1863, says that 
the number of deserters and absentees returned to 
the army through the post of Indianapolis alone, 
during the last month of 1862, was about 2600. 
The squads of soldiers sent to arrest deserters were 
frequently attacked in rural districts by these 
organized bodies; the most violent resistance was 
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made to the enrollment and the draft. Several 
enrolling officers were shot in Indiana andin Illinois; 
about sixty persons were tried and convicted in 
Indiana for conspiracy to resist the draft. 

A constant system of communication with the 
rebels in arms was kept up across the border; arms, 
ammunition, and, in some instances, recruits, were 
sent to aid the Confederates; secret murders and 
assassinations were not unknown; the plan of 
establishing a Northwestern Confederacy, in hos- 
tility to the Hast and in alliance with the Southern 
Confederacy, was the favorite dream of the malig- 
nant and narrow minds controlling the order. The 
Government wisely took little notice of the pro- 
ceedings of these organizations. It was constantly 
informed of their general plans and purposes; the 
Grand Secretary of the order in Missouri made a 
full confession of his connection withit. In August 
a large number of copies of the ritual of the Order 
of American Knights was seized in an office which 
had been occupied by a prominent Democratic 
politician at Terre Haute. A private soldier in the 
Union army, named Stidger, had himself initiated 
into the order, and with infinite skill and success 
rose to a high position in it, becoming Grand 
Secretary for the State of Kentucky. Thus thor- 
oughly informed of the composition and purposes 
of the society, the Government was constantly able 
to guard against any serious disturbances of the 
public peace; and whenever the arrest of any of 
the ringleaders was determined upon, the evidence 
for their conviction was always overwhelming. 

The fullest light was thrown upon the organiza- 
tion and plans of these treasonable orders by the 
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trials of certain conspirators in Indiana in the 
autumn of 1864. We will make no reference to the 
testimony of Government detectives who joined 
the conspiracy with the purpose of revealing its 
secrets. It is sufficient to quote the unwilling and 
unquestionably truthful statements of members of 
the order, brought into court by subpoena. Wil- 
liam Clayton, a farmer of Warren County, Illinois, 
testified that he was initiated a member of the 
Order of American Knights “at a congregation 
formed in the timber”; he took a long and bom- 
bastic oath, the only significant part of which was 
the pledge to take up arms, if required, in the 
eause of the oppressed against usurpers waging 
war against a people endeavoring to establish a 
government for themselves in accordance with the 
eternal principles of truth; this, he testified, bound 
him to assist the South in its struggle for inde- 
pendence. He said he understood the purpose of 
the order was primarily to beat the Republicans at 
the polls, and that force of arms was to be resorted 
to in case of necessity; that they contemplated a 
rebel invasion in support of these objects; that the 
understanding was that in case the rebels came 
into Illinois, they and the brethren of this organ- 
ization were to shake hands and be friends; that 
they were to give aid and assistance to the in- 
vaders; that death was the penalty for divulging 
the secrets of the order. Other members testified 
that they took an oath providing that in ease of 
treachery they were to be drawn and quartered, 
their mangled remains to be cast out at the four 
gates. When these dwellers in prairie villages 
were asked what they meant by “the four gates,” 
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they said they did not know. Clayton further said 
their objects were “to resist the conscription, or 
anything else that pushed them too hard.” An- 
other farmer said he joined “ because he had been 
a Democrat all his life”; another, that he “ went 
in out of curiosity”—and this was doubtless a 
motive with many. In communities where there 
is little to interest an idle mind these secret mum- 
meries possess a singular attraction. The grips, 
the passwords, the emblems, formed a great part of 
whatever temptation the order offered to the rural 
conspirators. Their favorite cognizance was the 
oak; not on account of any civic association, but 
because the word was formed of the initials of the 
name “ Order of American Knights.” Their grand 
hailing cry of distress was “Oak-houn,” the last 
syllable taken from the name of the South Caro- 
lina statesman whose principles they imagined they 
were putting in operation. 

By far the most important witness for the Gov- 
ernment was Horace Heffren, a lawyer of Salem, 
Indiana, a man high in the councils of the order. 
He was indicted for treasonable practices, and con- 
cluded to make a clean breast of it. He gave an 
apparently truthful account: detailed the scheme 
for forming a Northwestern Confederacy, or, if 
that failed, for joining the Southern army; the 
State government of Indiana was to be seized; 
Governor Morton was to be held for a hostage or 
killed. He confirmed the story of the general up- 
rising which was to have taken place on the 16th 
of August in conjunction with a rebel raid from 
Cumberland Gap, the great feature of which was 
the liberation of the Confederate prisoners in IIhi- 
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nois, Ohio, and Indiana. But when the time came 
the rebels did not, and the conspirators lacked 
heart for the fight. Vallandigham, the supreme 
head of the order, was too far away for intelligent 
and efficient direction. The whole conspiracy was 
shabby and puerile, although it included many 
editors and politicians of local standing. They 
were not all cravens; some of them stood up 
stoutly before the Military Commission and de- 
fended the cause of the South. “I assert,” said 
one, “that the South has been fighting for their 
rights as defined in the Dred Scott decision.” But 
there was very little display of heroism when the 
time of trial arrived. There was much that was 
ignoble and sordid: a scramble for the salaried 
places; a rush to handle the money provided for 
arms; one man intriguing for a place on the staff 
“because he had a sore leg”; a cloud of small 
politicians, who hardly knew whether they were 
members or not; “they had heard a ritual read, 
but paid little attention to it”; they were anxious 
to be members if the scheme succeeded, and to 
avoid the law if it failed. 

The President’s attitude in regard to this or- 
ganization was one of good-humored contempt 
rather than anything else. Most of the officers 
commanding departments, however, regarded the 
machinations of these dark-lantern knights as a 
matter of the deepest import. Governor Morton 
was greatly disquieted by their work in his State, 
and sent a telegram to the President in January, 
1863, expressing his fear that the Legislature, when 
it met, would pass.a joint resolution to acknowledge 
the Southern Confederacy, and urge the Northwest 
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to dissolve all constitutional relation with the New 
England States. But when the Legislature came 
together, although it evinced a hearty good-will in 
giving the Governor all the worry and annoyance 
possible, it took no such overt step of treason as 
he feared. 

Their action was, indeed, sufficiently violent and 
contumacious. The House of Representatives in- 
solently returned his message to him, and passed a 
resolution accepting in its stead that of the Demo- 
cratic Governor of New York. Measures were 
introduced to take the military power of the State 
away from the Governor and to confer it upon the 
Democratic State officers. To defeat these uncon- 
stitutional proceedings the Republicans adopted the 
equally irregular course of abandoning the Legis- 
lature and leaving it without a quorum; in conse- 
quence of which no appropriation bills were passed, 
and the Governor had to appeal to the people of 
the State for the means to carry on the govern- 
ment. These were furnished in part by the volun- 
tary offerings of banks, private corporations, and 
individuals; but, needing a quarter of a million 
dollars for an emergency, he came to Washington, 
and obtained it from the General Government, by 
virtue of a statute of July 31, 1861, which set aside 
two millions for the purchase of munitions of war 
to be used in States in rebellion or “in which 
rebellion is or may be threatened.” In view of the 
revolutionary attitude of the Legislature, and the 
known treasonable organization and purposes of 
the Sons of Liberty, the Secretary of War decided 
that Indiana was so “ threatened,” and made Gov- 
ernor Morton a disbursing officer to the amount of 
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250,000 dollars. It is related that Morton remarked, 
as he took the warrant, if the cause failed, they 
would be called heavily to account for this; to 
which Stanton replied, “If the cause fails, I do not 
wish to live.” 

In the summer of 1864 General Rosecrans made 
a full discovery of the purposes and organization 
of these conspirators, and communicated it to Gov- 
ernor Yates of Illinois, who fully shared his solici- 
tude. They joined in an earnest demand that the 
President should order Colonel J. P. Sanderson, of 
Rosecrans’s staff, to Washington for a personal inter- 
view upon matters of overwhelming importance. 
Stanton objected to this, and the President was un- 
willing that either Rosecrans or his subordinate 
should come to Washington upon such an errand, 
under the temptation to magnify his office by alarm- 
ing reports. He therefore concluded to send one of 
his own private secretaries to St. Louis to see pre- 
cisely what were the facts which had thrown the 
general commanding into such a state of concern. 
Rosecrans then repeated the entire story of the or- 
ganization of the Order of American Knights and 
the Golden Circle, facts which were already well 
known to the President and the Secretary of War ; 
but the immediate cause of his excitement was the 
expected return of Vallandigham, which, he said, was 
in accordance with the resolution adopted by the 
order at the convocation held in Windsor, Canada. 
General Rosecrans thought that his return would 
be the signal for the rising of the Knights through- 
out the Northwest, and for serious public disorders. 

The President, on receiving his secretary’s report, 
declined to order Sanderson to Washington; and in 
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reference to Rosecrans’s strict injunctions of secrecy, 
he said that a secret confided on the one side to half 
a million Democrats, and on the other to five Gov- 
ernors and their staffs, was hardly worth keeping. 
He said the Northern section of the conspiracy 
merited no special attention, being about an equal 
mixture of puerility and malice. 

General Rosecrans, after he was convinced that 
the President would not overrule the Secretary of 
War by ordering Colonel Sanderson to Washington, 
concluded at last to send his voluminous report in 
manuscript, accompanying it with the following 
letter, which we copy as giving in few words the 
results of his researches: 


““Since Major Hay’s departure, bearing my letter 
about the secret conspiracy we have been tracing 
out, we have added much information of its South- 
ern connexions, operations, uses, and intentions. 

“We have also found a new element in its work- 
ings under the name of McClellan minute men. 

“The evident extent and anti-national purposes 
of this great conspiracy compel me to urge the con- 
sideration of what ought to be done to anticipate 
its workings and prevent the mischief it is capable 
of producing again upon your attention. 

“Therefore, I have sent the report of Colonel 
Sanderson with the details of evidence, covering a 
thousand pages of foolscap, by himself, to be car- 
ried or forwarded to you by safe hands. 

“That report and its accompanying papers show, 

“1. That there exists an oath-boundsecret society, 
under various names, but forming one brotherhood 
both in the rebel and loyal States, the objects of 
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which are the overthrow of the existing national 
Government and the dismemberment of this 
nation. 

“9. That the secret oaths bind these conspirators 
to revolution and all its consequences of murder, 
arson, pillage, and an untold train of crimes, in- 
cluding assassination and perjury, under the penalty 
of death to the disobedient or recusant. 

“3, That they intend to operate in conjunction 
with rebel movements this summer to revolutionize 
the loyal States, if they can. 

“4. That Vallandigham is the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Northern wing of this society, and 
General Price, of the rebel army, the Supreme 
Commander of the Southern wing of the organiza- 
tion. And that Vallandigham’s return was a part 
of the programme well understood both North and 
South, by which the revolution they propose was to 
be inaugurated. 

“5. That this association is now, and has been, the 
principal agency by which spying and supplying 
rebels with means of war are carried on between 
the loyal and rebel States, and that even some of 
our officers are engaged in it. 

“6. That they claim to have 25,000 members in 
Missouri, 140,000 in Illinois, 100,000 in Indiana, 
80,000 in Ohio, 70,000 in Kentucky; and that they 
are extending through New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. 

“Besides which prominent and general facts, the 
names of members, mode of operating, and other 
details appear fully, showing what a formidable 
power and what agencies for mischief we have to 
deal with. 
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‘“ With this synopsis of the report it is respectfully 
submitted with the single remark — that whatever 
orders you may deem best to give, it must be ob- 
vious to your Excellency that leading conspirators 
like Chas. L. Hunt and Dr. Shore of St. Louis, 
arrested for being implicated in the association, 
cannot be released without serious hazard to the 
public welfare and safety.” 


From first to last these organizations were 
singularly lacking in energy and initiative. The 
only substantial harm they did was in encouraging 
desertions and embarrassing and resisting the 
officers concerned in the enrollment and the draft. 
The toleration with which the President regarded 
them, and the immunity which he allowed them in 
their passive treason, arose from the fact that he 
never could be made to believe that there was as 
much crime as folly in their acts and purposes. 
Senator McDonald reports that the President once 
said to him, when he was asking the pardon of 
some of these conspirators condemned by military 
commission, “ Nothing can make me believe that 
one hundred thousand Indiana Democrats are dis- 
loyal.” They were sufficiently disloyal to take 
all manner of oaths against the Government; to 
declare in their secret councils they were ready 
to shed the last drop of their blood to abolish 
it; to express their ardent sympathy with its 
enemies, and their detestation of its officers and 
supporters. But this was the limit of their criminal 
courage. Shedding the last drop of one’s blood is 
a comparatively easy sacrifice — it is shedding the 
first drop that costs; and these rural Catilines were 
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never quite ready to risk their skins for their so- 
called principles. Most of the attempts against the 
public peace in the free States and on the Northern 
border proceeded not from the resident conspira- 
tors, but from desperate Southern emissaries and 
their aiders and abettors in the British provinces ; 
and even these rarely rose above the level of ordi- 
nary arson and highway robbery. 

The case of the Chesapeake was one of the most 
noteworthy of these incidents. Two Canadians 
named J. C. Braine and H. A. Parr resolved, in the 
latter part of 1863, to start on a privateering enter- 
prise on their own account. Parr, though born in 
Canada, had lived for several years in Tennessee ; 
and Braine, who had been arrested and confined in 
Fort Warren, had been released from that prison 
on his claim, presented by the British Minister, 
that he was a British subject. Their sole preten- 
sion to Confederate nationality was the possession 
of commissions in the Confederate navy prepared 
ad hoc. They enlisted a dozen men, all British 
subjects, purchased in New York the arms and 
equipment they required for their enterprise, and 
took passage on board the United States merchant 
steamer Chesapeake, which left New York on the 
oth of December, bound for Portland, Maine. 

On the morning of the 8th, they assaulted the 
officers and crew of the Chesapeake, capturing her 
after a struggle of only a few minutes’ duration, 
killing one and wounding two of her officers. They 
took the Chesapeake into the Bay of Fundy, and 
there delivered her into the hands of a man calling 
himself Captain Parker of the Confederate navy, 
who afterwards turned out to be an Englishman 
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whose name was Vernon Locke, and who had come 
out in a pilot-boat to meet her. Feeling now secure 
in the possession of her new nationality, she went 
to Sambro Harbor, Nova Scotia, to receive the fuel 
and supplies necessary to enable her to prosecute 
her voyage to the Confederate States. While she 
lay there, the United States gunboat Ella and 
Annie entered the harbor; and, says Mr. Benjamin, 
whose righteous indignation was evidently aroused 
by the proceedings, “ with that habitual contempt 
of the territorial sovereignty of Great Britain and 
of her neutral rights which characterizes our en- 
emies,” recaptured the prize, and left the British 
port with the purpose of taking the Chesapeake to 
the United States; but meeting on the way a supe- 
rior officer of the United States navy, the captain 
of the Ella and Annie was ordered by him to return 
to Halifax to restore the Chesapeake to the juris- 
diction of Great Britain. This was done, and the 
few pirates who had been captured in the Chesa- 
peake were delivered up. 

The case was taken at once into the courts, and 
was promptly and properly decided, so far as the 
vessel was concerned, by her delivery to her right- 
ful owners; but before this decision was made 
known at Richmond, the Confederate Government, 
seeing in the case a possibility of profit to their 
cause, dispatched to Halifax Professor J. P. Hol- 
combe, said to be the most accomplished inter- 
national lawyer in the Confederacy, to take charge 
of the case. During the professor’s transit, how- 
ever, by way of Wilmington and Bermuda, the 
case had come to its natural close, and on arriving 
at Halifax he found his occupation gone. He was 
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cuar.t. compelled to report to the department that every 

Holcombe man concerned in the capture of the Chesapeake, 

Peyene, with the single exception of the Canadian-Tennes- 

Ms." geean just mentioned, was a British subject. He 

fedcrate also found that the captors had been guilty of 

stealing and peddling the cargo and pocketing the 

proceeds, and that the antecedents of the so-called 

Confederate officers involved were most disrepu- 

table. He seemed greatly disappointed to find 

that this gang of murderers and thieves were not 

high-minded and honorable gentlemen, and there- 

fore concluded to make no demand upon the 

British authorities for the restitution of the stolen 

ship. He remained for some time in Halifax, 

enjoying the hospitality of the colonial sympa- 

thizers with the South, and then proceeded to join 

the other secession emissaries in Canada who were 
engaged in equally congenial enterprises. 

The principal agent of the Confederates in Can- 
ada was Jacob Thompson, Secretary of the In- 
terior in the late Administration of Buchanan, 
whose treasonable conduct of that important 
office has already been mentioned. He had sunk 
into appropriate insignificance, even among his 
own associates, after the war began; had been 

Grant, captured by General Grant on the Mississippi 
Memoirs.” River in a ridiculous attempt at playing the spy 
p.46. under a flag of truce; and, after being released 
with contemptuous forbearance, had gone to Can- 

ada, under instructions from the rebel Government 

to do what damage he could in connection with the 
refugees and escaped prisoners who fringed the 
Northern frontier during the last two years of 

the war. He immediately placed himself in com- 
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munication with the disloyal Democrats of the 
Northern States, and through them and a band of 
refugees who at once gathered about him in Can- 
ada for employment, began a series of operations 
which, for their folly no less than their malignity, 
would be incredible if they were not recorded in 
the report which Thompson himself, with amazing 
moral obtuseness, wrote of his mission on the 3d 
of December, 1864. 

He states that immediately on his arrival in 
Canada he put himself in communication with the 
leading spirits of the Sons of Liberty. He was 
received among them with cordiality, and the 
greatest confidence was extended to him. They 
became convinced, during the summer of 1864, 
that their efforts to defeat the election of Mr. 
Lincoln were hopeless. ‘ Lincoln had the power,” 
he said, “and would certainly reélect himself, 
and there was no hope but in force. The belief 
was entertained and freely expressed, that by a 
bold, vigorous, and concerted movement, the three 
great Northwestern States of Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio could be seized and held. This being done, 
the States of Kentucky and Missouri could 
easily be lifted from their prostrate condition and 
placed on their feet, and this, in sixty days, 
would end the war.” It was resolved to hold a 
series of peace meetings in Illinois for the purpose 
of preparing the public mind for such a revolt. 
The first of these meetings was to be held at Peoria, 
and “to make it a success,” says Thompson, “I 
agreed that so much money as was necessary 
would be furnished by me.” It was held, and was 
decidedly successful. But he pretends that the 
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Niagara Falls conference and Lincoln’s letter, 
“To whom it may concern,” shocked the country to 
such an extent that the leading politicians con- 
ceived the idea that Lincoln might be beaten at 
the ballot-box on such an issue. “The nerves of 
the leaders,” he says, “thereupon began to relax.” 
The seizure of arms at Indianapolis, the arrest of 
leading supporters at Louisville, the unsympa- 
thetic attitude of Mr. McDonald, the Democratic 
candidate for governor of Indiana, all tended to 
discourage the ringleaders; and the day fixed for 
the revolt, which was to have been the 16th of Au- 
gust, passed by with no demonstration. “The ne- 
cessity of pandering to the military feeling, which 
resulted in the nomination of McClellan, totally de- 
moralized,” says Thompson, “the Sons of Liberty.” 

Convinced that there was nothing to be expected 
from the codperation of Northern Democrats, 
Thompson fell back once more upon his gang of 
escaped prisoners and other loose fish in Canada. 
The next scheme adopted by him was ingenious 
and audacious, and not without possibilities of sue- 
cess. He determined to capture the war steamer 
Michgan, plying on Lake Erie, and with her to 
liberate the rebel prisoners on Johnson’s Island, 
in Sandusky Bay; the prisoners were then to 
march upon Cleveland, attacking that town by 
land and by water, and thence march through 
Ohio to gain Virginia. A man named Charles 
H. Cole, formerly one of Forrest’s troopers, was . 
sent round the lakes as a deck passenger to in- 
form himself thoroughly of the approaches to the 
harbors, the depositories of coal, the stations and 
habits of the Michigan. He performed his task 
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with energy and efficiency and with great satisfac- 
tion and amusement to himself. He invented an 
oil corporation of which he was president and 
board of directors, opened an office in Buffalo, and 
used a good deal of Thompson’s money in making 
the acquaintance of the officers of the Michigan. 

The 19th of September was the day fixed for the 
attempt upon the Michigan, Cole having contrived 
to have himself invited to dine with the officers of 
the vessel on that day. <A Virginian named John 
Yates Beall was assigned the more difficult and 
dangerous part of the enterprise. He, with twenty- 
five Confederates, took passage from Sandwich, 
in Canada, on board the Philo Parsons, an unarmed 
merchant vessel plying between Detroit and San- 
dusky; they were all armed with revolvers, and 
had no trouble in taking possession of the steamer 
and robbing the clerk of what money he had. 
They soon afterwards fell in with another unarmed 
steamer, the Island Queen, scuttled her, and then 
steered for Sandusky Bay to join Cole and the 
boats he had prepared in an attack upon the 
Michigan. Buttheplan miscarried. The military, 
aware of Cole’s intentions, had captured him; and 
Beall, missing the signals which had been agreed 
upon, did not dare to proceed in the enterprise 
alone. He therefore returned to Sandwich, and 
his crew scattered through Canada. 

Beall was not content with the failure of this en- 
terprise, and later in the season, in the middle of 
December, he was caught in the State of New York 
near the Suspension Bridge in an attempt to throw 
a passenger train from the West off therailroad track 
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This was the third attempt which he had made to 
accomplish this purpose. He was in citizen’s dress, 
engaged in an act of simple murder and robbery, 
yet he imagined that the fact that he had a Con- 
federate commission in his pocket would secure 
him against punishment in case of capture. He 
was tried by court martial and sentenced to death. 
Jefferson Davis took the same view of the tal- 
ismanic character of the Confederate commission 
upon which Beall had relied, and issued a mani- 
festo, assuming the responsibility of the act, and 
declaring that it was done by his authority. 
There was great clamor in regard to the case, and 
many people of all parties pleaded with Mr. Lin- 
coln to commute the sentence of Beall. <A petition 
in this sense was signed by most of the Demo- 
cratic members of the House of Representatives 
and by many Republicans. But the Judge Advo- 
cate General reported that “ Beall, convicted upon 
indubitable proof as a spy, guerrillero, outlaw, 
and would-be murderer of hundreds of innocent 
persons traveling in supposed security upon one 
of our great thoroughfares, fully deserved to die 
a felon’s death, and the summary enforcement of 
that penalty was a duty which Government owed 
to society.” 

Loath as Mr. Lincoln was at all times to approve 
a capital sentence, he felt that in this case he could 
not permit himself to yield to the promptings of 
his kindly heart. He sent a private message to 
General Dix, saying he would be glad if he would 
allow Beall a respite of a few days to prepare him- 
self for death, but positively declined to interfere 
with the sentence, and Beall was hung in the latter 
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part of February. The Virginia Senate made his 
cause their own, and recommended, by resolutions 
of the 3d of March, the adoption of such steps as 
might be necessary in retaliation for the offense 
committed by the authorities of the United States. 

Under Thompson’s orders the large prison camps 
in the North had been thoroughly examined, with 
a view of effecting the release of the Confederate 
prisoners confined in them. But the attempts at 
different places were given up for one reason or 
another, and it was resolved to concentrate all the 
efforts of the conspirators upon Camp Douglas at 
Chicago. A large number of rebels and their sym- 
pathizers were gathered together in that city, and 
the plan for taking the prison camp with its ten 
thousand Confederate prisoners was matured, and 
was to have been put into execution on the night 
of election day, taking advantage of the excitement 
and the crowds of people in the streets to surprise 
the camp, release and arm the prisoners of war, cut 
the telegraph wires, burn the railway stations, and 
seize the banks and stores containing arms and 
ammunition. It was hoped that this would excite a 
simultaneous rising of the Sons of Liberty through- 
out the State, and result in the release of the Con- 
federate prisoners in other camps. But the plot, 
as usual, was betrayed by repentant rebels who 
were in the most secret councils of the conspira- 
tors. Shortly after midnight on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, Colonel Benjamin J. Sweet, commanding 
Camp Douglas, trapped in their various hiding- 
places and took prisoners all the leaders of the 
contemplated attack, among them John H. Mor- 
gan’s adjutant-general, St. Leger Grenfell, Colonel 
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Marmaduke, a brother of the rebel general, the 
commanding officer of the Sons of Liberty in 
the State, and several other officers of the rebel 
army who were escaped prisoners. In one house 
they found two cartloads of revolvers, loaded and 
capped, two hundred stands of muskets, loaded, 
and a large amount of ammunition. 

Mr. Thompson hesitated at nothing which he 
thought might injure the people of the United 
States. Any villain who approached him with a 
project of murder and arson was sure of a kindly 
reception. ‘Soon after I reached Canada,” he says, 
“a Mr. Minor Major visited me and represented 
himself as an accredited agent from the Confederate 
States to destroy steamboats on the Mississippi 
River, and that his operations were suspended for 
want of means. I advanced to him $2000 in Federal 
currency, and soon afterwards several boats were 
burned at St. Louis, involving an immense loss of 
property to the enemy. . . Money has been ad- 
vanced to Mr. Churchill of Cincinnati to organize 
a corps for the purpose of incendiarism in that city. 
I consider him a true man; and although as yet he 
has effected but little, I am in constant expectation 
of hearing of effective work in that quarter.” 
Another miscreant of the same type, named Colonel 
Martin, who brought an unsigned letter from Jef- 
ferson Davis to Thompson, expressed a wish to 
organize a corps to burn New York City. “He was 
allowed to do so,” says Mr. Thompson; “and a most 
daring attempt has been made to fire that city, but 
their reliance on the Greek fire has proved a mis- 
fortune. It cannot be depended on as an agent in 
such work. I have no faith whatever in it, and no 
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attempt shall hereafter be made under my gen- 
eral directions with any such materials.” 

A party of eight persons, mostly escaped prison- 
ers, were sent to New York to destroy that city by 
fire. One of them, named Kennedy, was captured, 
tried, and hung. Before his execution he confessed 
that he had set fire to four places: Barnum’s Mu- 
seum, Lovejoy’s Hotel, Tammany Hotel, and the 
New England House; “ the others,” he said, with a 
certain sense of wrong, “only started fires where 
each was lodging, and then ran off. Had they all 
done as I did, we would have had thirty-two fires and 
played a huge joke on the fire department.” This 
stupid tool of baser men escaped to Canada; but 
relying, as Beall did, on his commission as a captain 
in the Confederate army, he started once more for 
the Confederacy by way of Detroit, and was arrested 
by detectives in the railway station. He had taken 
on a hew name and anew character ; and in his trial, 
among the evidence he brought forward which he 
‘thought would insure his immunity, was a pledge 
given to the transportation agent in Canada to 
return with all due diligence to the Confederacy. 
Even after his sentence he had no realization of the 
crime he had committed. He wrote to the Presi- 
dent, arguing, as a matter of law, that death was 
too severe a penalty for arson, and suggesting that 
there was no need of punishing him as an example, 
since the execution of Beall had already served 
that. purpose. 

If Mr. Thompson is to be believed, it would 
appear that his adherents in Canada were not 
altogether under discipline, and that they some- 
times took the opportunity to indulge in casual 
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burglaries and murders on their own account. He 
said in his official report that he knew nothing of 
the St. Albans affair until after it was over. This 
was acrime of unusual atrocity, and bade fair, for the 
moment, to involve the most serious consequences. 
A party of Confederate thieves, some twenty or 
thirty strong, came over the border from Canada 
on the 19th of October, and entering the village of 
St. Albans in Vermont, they robbed the banks of 
some two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, ac- 
companying this crime with entirely uncalled-for 
cruelty, firing upon the unarmed citizens, killing 
one man and wounding another; they also at- 
tempted to burn several houses. The raid was 
over in less than an hour, and the band, who had 
stolen horses enough in the vicinity to mount 
them all, immediately returned to Canada. 

It seemed at first as if the Canadian authorities 
intended to arrest the criminals and hold them for 
punishment, and Mr. Seward, two days afterwards, 
expressed his gratification to the British Legation at: 
Washington for this prompt and apparently satis- 
factory proceeding. As it turned out, however, he 
spoke too quickly, for Judge Coursol discharged 
the criminals from custody and restored to them 
the money they had stolen. As soon as this intel- 
ligence reached New York, General Dix, outraged 
beyond endurance by the iniquity of the act, with- 
out consultation with the Government issued an 
order, directing all military commanders on the 
frontier, in case of further acts of depredation and 
murder, to shoot down the murderers, or the per- 
sons acting under commissions from the rebel 
authorities at Richmond; and further instructing 
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them that if it should be necessary, with a view to 
their capture, to cross the border between the 
United States and Canada, to pursue them wher- 
ever they might take refuge, and on no account to 
surrender them to the local authorities, but to send 
them to the headquarters of the Department of the 
Kast for trial and punishment by martial law. 

The President, who felt no less keenly than Gen- 
eral Dix the wrong and outrage committed by these 
rebel murderers and the Canadian authorities who 
seemed to be protecting them, nevertheless declined 
to allow any subordinate to embroil the country 
with a foreign nation in this way;’ and in spite of 
General Dix’s vehement defense of what he called 
“the right of hot pursuit,” the President required 
him to revoke the instructions quoted. The British 
Government directed Lord Monck, the Governor- 
General of Canada, to be guided by the decision of 
the proper legal authorities in the provinces, whether 
persons in custody ought or ought not to be deliv- 
ered up under the treaty of extradition, saying that 
in case the decision were that they ought to be 
delivered, the Government would approve Lord 
Monck’s acting on this decision; and in case of 
the contrary decision, the Government suggested 
that they should be put upon trial on the charge 
of misprision and violation of the royal preroga- 
tive by levying war from her Majesty’s dominions 
against a friendly power. The criminals whom 


17This order of General Dix ordinates to pursue any rebel 
gave great satisfaction at Rich- raiders, even into Canada and 
mond. An official of the Con- bring them over. So light may 
federate War Department entered come from that quarter. A war 
in his diary December 19: ‘“‘Gen- with England would be our 
eral Dix orders his military sub- peace.” J 
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Judge Coursol had released were again captured ; 
the Canadian Parliament reproved the action of 
Coursol and suspended him from office. The pris- 
oners having been once more arrested, the matter 
was heard before Mr. Justice Smith of Montreal, who 
again discharged them, on the ground that Young, 
the ringleader of the party, bore a commission in 
the Confederate army ;! that Mr. Clement C. Clay, 
an associate of Thompson’s as Confederate commis- 
sioner, was aware of Young’s purpose and gave him 
a check for four hundred dollars for his expenses. 
“The attack on St. Albans,” he said, “‘must therefore 
be regarded as a hostile expedition, undertaken and 
carried out under the authority of the so-called Con- 
federate States by one of the officers of their army.” 
He held that the prisoners had not acquired any 
domicile in Canada, nor lost their national character 
by their residence there. The Government of Can- 
ada was not satisfied with this pettifogging plea, and 
arrested the prisoners anew; but the war having 
now come to an end, the case was languidly prose- 
cuted, and the criminals received no punishment. 
The Canadian authorities, however, desiring to 
maintain amicable relations with the United States 
and to do substantial justice in the case in spite of 
the courts, refunded fifty-eight thousand dollars 
of the money stolen by the raiders, being the gold 
value of some eighty-seven thousand which was in 


1 There is an entry in “‘ A Rebel 
War Clerk’s Diary,” December 
15, which would indicate that 
Young’s commission was spurious 


fied by Secretary of War, com- 
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the burning, pillaging, ete., to save 
Lieutenant Young’s life. I doubt 
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their possession when they came into the custody of — cmar.1. 
the Canadian courts, and an attempt was made in 

the provincial legislature to pass a law which should 
prevent the setting on foot of such unlawful expedi- 

tions from Canadian soil in the future. 


CHAPTER II 
HABEAS CORPUS 


Cuar. II. HE decision of Chief-Justice Taney in the 
Merryman case led to a wide discussion of the 
161.  Gongtitutional principles involved in the suspension 
of the privilege of habeas corpus. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bates, the principal law officer of the Govern- 
ment, in an.elaborate review of the matter, gave as 
his opinion that ‘in a time like the present, when 
the very existence of the nation is assailed by a 
great and dangerous insurrection, the President 
has the lawful and discretionary power to arrest 
and hold in custody persons known to have crim- 
inal intercourse with the insurgents, or persons 
against whom there is probable cause for suspicion 
of such criminal complicity”; and in summing up 
the case he said, “ to my mind it is not very im- 
portant whether we call a particular power exer- 
cised by the President a peace power or a war 
power, for undoubtedly he is armed with both. 
He is the chief civil magistrate of the nation, and 
being such, and because he is such, he is the Con- 
stitutional commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy; and thus, within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion, he rules in peace and commands in war, and 
at this moment he is in the full exercise of all the 

July 5, 1861. functions belonging to both these characters.” 
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In the general discussion which this question 
excited, a strict party line divided the advocates 
of the Union and the publicists who adhered to 
the Democratic party. Theophilus Parsons lent 
the great weight of his name and learning to the 
side of the Executive; Joel Parker wrote an ela- 
borate treatise on the same side; and the venerable 
Horace Binney, in anexhaustive pamphlet, sustained 
to the fullest extent this power which the President 
had considered it his duty under the Constitution 
to exercise. In language whose simple vigor re- 
calls the style of Mr. Lincoln himself, Mr. Binney 
said: “It is not a season for the judicial trial of all 
persons who are implicated in ‘the Rebellion. It 
cannot be while the Rebellion lasts. To arrest and 
try even those who are openly guilty, and are 
taken with the red hand, would in many places be 
fruitless, and only aggravate the evil. The meth- 
ods and devices of rebellion are infinite. They are 
open or covert, according to necessity or advantage. 
In arms, or as spies, emissaries, correspondents, 
commissaries, proveditors of secret supplies and 
aids, their name is sometimes legion; all treason- 
able, and many of them disguised or lying hid. A 
part of this disguise may sometimes be detected, 
and not often the whole. An intercepted letter, 
an overheard conversation, a known proclivity, an 
unusual activity in unusual transactions, in muni- 
tions or provisions or clothing—a_ suspicious 
fragment, and no more, without the present clue 
to detection may appear — not enough for the scales 
of justice, but abundantly sufficient for the pre- 
cautions of the guardian upon his watch. Such 
are the universal accompaniments of rebellion, and 
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constitute a danger frequently worse than open 
arms. To confront it at once, in the ordinary 
course of justice, is to insure its escape, and to add 
to the danger. Yet the traitor in disguise may 
achieve his work of treason if he be permitted to 
go on, and if he is just passing from treason in 
purpose to treason in act, his arrest and imprison- 
ment for a season may save both him and the 
country.” 

We will add also the words in which Mr. Bin- 
ney closes his admirable treatise, as probably 
nothing can be found which was written upon the 
subject sounder in law or clearer in expression: 
“The conclusion of the whole matter is this, that 
the Constitution itself is the law of the privilege, 
and of the exception to it; that the exception is 
expressed in the Constitution, and that the Consti- 
tution gives effect to the act of suspension when 
the conditions occur; that the conditions consist 
of two matters of fact, one a naked matter of fact, 
and the other a matter-of-fact conclusion from 
facts, that is to say, rebellion and the public 
danger, or the requirement of public safety. 
Whichever power of the constituted government 
can most properly decide these facts is master 
of the exception and competent to apply it. 
Whether it be Congress or the President, the 
power can only be derived by implication, as there 
is no express delegation of the power in the Con- 
stitution; and it must be derived to that Depart- 
ment whose functions are the most appropriate to 
it. Congress cannot executively suspend. All 
that a legislative body can do is to authorize sus- 
pension, by giving that effect to an Executive act; 
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_and the Constitution having authorized that, there 
is no room for the exercise of legislative power. 
The Constitution intended that for the defense of 
the nation against rebellion and invasion the 
power should always be kept open in either of 
these events, to be used by that department which 
is the most competent in the same events to say 
what the public safety requires in this behalf. 
The President being the properest and the safest 
depositary of the power, and being the only power 
which can exercise it under real and effective re- 
sponsibilities to the people, it is both constitutional 
and safe to argue that the Constitution has placed 
it with him.” 

Constant and elaborate efforts were made in Con- 
gress to define the limits of the Executive preroga- 
tive in this direction, and they were not entirely 
confined to the Democratic party; even so stanch a 
Republican as Lyman Trumbull offered a resolution 
on the 12th of December, 1861, instructing the Secre- 
tary of State to inform the Senate whether any 
persons had been arrested and imprisoned in the 
loyal States of the Union, and if so, under what 
law such action had been taken. This resolution 
was on the 16th referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, a proceeding equivalent to its rejection, by 
a vote of twenty-five to seventeen, six Repub- 
lican Senators voting with the Democrats in the 
minority. But it was, of course, from the other 
side of the House that the most frequent and 
most vehement attacks upon this exercise of Ex- 
ecutive power were directed. James A. Bayard, 
James A. McDougall, and others, seized every 
opportunity of bringing the question forward, with 
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cur. the uniform result of seeing their resolutions bur- | 

ied by a reference to the Committee of the Judi- 

veo. u. ciary. Early in the year 1862, however, the 

President issued an order through the War Depart- 

ment, referring to the critical circumstances of the 

country through the past year, which, in his opin- 

ion, had justified the resort to extraordinary mea- 

sures of repression; and then went on to say that 

a favorable change of public opinion had occurred; 

that the line between loyalty and disloyalty was 

now plainly defined; that apprehensions of public 

danger and facilities for treasonable practices had 

diminished with the passions which prompted heed- 

less persons to adopt them; that the insurrection 

was believed to have culminated and to be declin- 

ing. In view of these facts, and anxious to favor 

a return to the normal course of administration, so 

far as regard for the public welfare would allow, 

the President directed that all political prisoners 

or state prisoners then held in military custody be 

released on their subscribing to a parole engaging 

them to render no aid or comfort to the armies in 

hostility to the United States. The Secretary of 

War was authorized to except from the effect of 

Raymona, this order any persons detained as spies in the 

Abraham service of the insurgents, or others whose release 
pp.313-38. involved any danger to the public safety. 

As the principal criticisms of Congress had been 
directed against the action of the Secretary of State, 
in making arbitrary arrests, the President, in 
this general order, announced that extraordinary 
arrests would hereafter be made under the direc- 
tion of the military authorities alone; and on the 
27th of February the President issued a further 
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order appointing Major-General Dix and the cmr.u. 


Hon. Edwards Pierrepont of New York to ex- 
amine the cases of state prisoners remaining in the 
military custody of the United States, and to de- 
termine whether, in view of the public safety and 
the existing rebellion, they should be discharged, or 
remain in military custody, or be remitted to the 
civil tribunals for trial. The tendency of all civil 
wars is to accumulate arbitrary power in the hands 
of the Government; the temptation to abuse of power 
is generally too great to be resisted by those who 
wield control of the constabulary and the army in 
times of civil tumult. We believe there is no in- 
stance in history, with the exception of the one we 
are now considering, where the Government, sus- 
tained by a large majority of the citizens, its phy- 
sical force supplied by a devoted army, and its 
hands upheld by the enormous moral support of 
a loyal judiciary, has voluntarily relinquished the 
great powers freely confided to it, and has, from 
the beginning to the end of a great war, continually 
restricted the application of its powers, and dimin- 
ished, instead of increasing, the frequency of its 
resort to arbitrary measures. 

Once again in the autumn of 1862, on account 
of the necessity of enforcing the draft which 
had then been ordered in several States, and re- 
straining the action of disloyal persons tending 
to hinder this measure, the President ordered 
that during the existing insurrection, and as a 
necessary measure for suppressing the same, all 
rebels and insurgents, their aiders and abettors 
within the United States, and all persons discour- 
aging volunteer enlistments, resisting military 
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drafts, or guilty of any disloyal practice afford- 
ing aid and comfort to the rebels against the au- 
thority of the United States, should be subject to 
martial law, and liable to trial and punishment by 
court martials or military commission; and that 
the writ of habeas corpus was suspended in respect 
to all persons arrested or imprisoned by the mili- 
tary or by the sentence of court martials. On the 
22d of November, 1862, an order from the War 
Department directed that all persons then in mili- 
tary custody who had been arrested for discourag- 
ing volunteer enlistments, opposing the draft, or 
for otherwise giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
in States where the draft had been made, or the 
quota of volunteers and militia had been furnished, 
should be discharged from further military re- 
straint. 

When Congress came together in December of 
the same year, there was a disposition among the 
Republican majority to put an end to the discus- 
sion of the question as to whether the President 
was authorized to suspend the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus by expressly granting him such au- 
thority. On the 8th of December, Thaddeus Stevens 
introduced a bill to indemnify the President, and 
other persons, for suspending the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus and acts done in pursuance 
thereof; and after its second reading moved that 
its consideration be made the special order for the 
next Thursday ensuing. This motion was objected 
to, upon which, in his energetic, not to say arbi- 
trary, manner, he instantly moved the previous 
question, and this being sustained, the bill was read 
the third time and passed. It was a bill of great 
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and far-reaching importance. It not only provided 
for full indemnity for all arrests and imprisonments 
made under authority of the President, but it also 
provided that the President, during the existence 
of the Rebellion, might suspend at discretion the 
privilege of the writ. It passed the House by 
a vote of 90 to 45, exactly two to one, upon which 
36 of the minority made a vehement and passion- 
ate protest, which, however, was not permitted to 
be entered upon the journal of the House. 

The bill went to the Senate, and there, after 
some inconsiderable amendments, it passed that 
body, by a vote of 33 to 7, on the 27th of January; 
and the House having refused to concur in the 
amendments, the Committee of Conference agreed 
upon a report which was accepted in both cham- 
bers —in the House by a majority of 99 to 45, and 
in the Senate without a record of yeas or nays. 
By this bill, which was signed in the closing hours 
of the session, on the 3d of March, 1863, it was 
provided that during the Rebellion the President of 
the United States, whenever, in his judgment, the 
public safety might require it, was authorized to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus in any case 
throughout the United States, or any part thereof. 
Whenever the privilege should be suspended no 
military or other officer should be compelled, in 
answer to any writ of habeas corpus, to return the 
body of any one detained by him by authority of 
the President; upon such officer certifying, under 
oath, that the prisoner was detained by him under 
authority of the President, further proceedings 
under the writ should be suspended by the court 
which had issued it so long as the suspension by 
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the President should remain in force and the Rebel- 
lion continue. The second section provided for the 
furnishing to the courts of a list of all political 
prisoners, and the proceedings to be taken for 
their discharge. Another section provided that the 
order of the President should be a defense in all 
proceedings in prosecution of acts contained under 
this law, and also that such suits begun in State 
courts might be transferred to United States 


courts.! 


1 While this matter was under 
discussion in Congress the Presi- 
dent received the following inter- 
esting letter from the illustrious 
George Bancroft : 


‘New YorRK, February, 1863. 
7 


‘My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The 
ease of the Earl of Chatham, of 
which you bade me send you a 
memorandum, happened in 1766. 
In the recess of Parliament his 
ministry laid an embargo. When 
Parliament met Lord Northing- 
ton, the old Lord Chancellor, de- 
clared the embargo legal; so did 
Lord Camden, who was at the 
time the Lord Chancellor. After 
much debate, Chatham desired 
that an act of indemnity might 
be passed, and in terms as strong 
as possible. I find no full ae- 
count of the discussion in any 
one place. I inclose a copy of 
Lord Camden’s remarks, of which 
he spoiled the effect by the last 
line. 

‘‘For a tolerable account of the 
matter, see Adolphus, ‘ History 
of England,’ edition of 1840, i., 
286-291; and a letter from 
Henry Flood to Lord Charlemont 
in ‘Original Letters, Principally 
from Charlemont, &¢., to the 
Right Hon. Henry Flood’ 


‘““The case differs from the pres- 
ent one; for we have a civil war. 
It might be said that Parliament 
is omnipotent, and may do what 
a government of limited powers 
cannot; but the power in question 
is one of those which are granted. 

“Tord Chatham is good author- 
ity for consenting to accept a bill 
of indemnity; and I think it im- 
portant, if possible, to obtain the 
deliberate judgment of Congress. 

“Tfit be not out of place, I will 
venture one suggestion. Those 
who have discussed the subject 
have, I think, done wrong in stat- 
ing the question too narrowly as 
of the power of the President. 
The public is sensitive as to all 
questions of power—the real 
primary question is of the duties 
of the President, and when the 
subject is taken up from this 
point of view, the President ap- 
pears as the trustee of the people, 
with no power but to enable him 
to fulfill his duty, and as the faith- 
ful servant of us all, and with 
ample powers for that end. 

“For one, though I think your 
position perfectly safe without it, 
I hope Congress will pass some 
bill, alike for your protection in 
the present case and for our secur- 
ity, should the nation ever suffer 
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During the summer following the passage of the 
statute authorizing the suspension of the privilege 
of the writ, the enrollment and draft of the national 
forces was going on. The work of the officers 
charged with this duty was greatly impeded by the 
constant resort to legal expedients by drafted men 
and their friends, and by those politicians who 
wished to embarrass the Government by making 
an issue of opposition upon every Executive act. 
General Fry says, “The action of the civil courts 
in the foregoing particulars threatened for a time, 
in several districts, to defeat, or at least to sus- 
pend, the business of raising troops and of arrest- 
ing deserters, and either to throw the officers of 
this bureau into custody, or keep them so con- 
stantly before the courts as to prevent their 
attendance upon the duties for which they were 
appointed, and thus to defeat the raising of an 
army according to the law.” 

In this state of things, the President saw no 
course open to him except to avail himself of the 
powers conferred by the statute. He therefore, on 
the 15th of September, issued a general proclama- 
tion, reciting the provision of the Constitution that 
“the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 


itself to elect a ticket like that of 
Breckinridge and Lane. 
“Tremain, dear Mr. President, 
“Very truly yours, 
““(Signed) GEORGE BANCROFT.” 


“The necessity of a measure 
renders it not only excusable but 
legal, and consequently, a judge, 
when the necessity is proved, 
may, without hesitation, declare 
that act legal which would be 


clearly illegal where such neces- 
sity did not exist. The Crown 
is the sole Executive power, and 
is therefore intrusted by the Con- 
stitution to take upon itself what- 
ever the safety of the state may 
require, during the recess of 
Parliament, which is, at most, 
but a forty days’ tyranny.”— 
Lord Camden’s remarks. Adol- 
phus, ‘‘ History of England.” Vol. 
i Dao 
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caar.I be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or in- 


vasion the public safety shall require it,” and the fact 
that a rebellion was existing on the 3d of March, 
1863, and that it still existed; reciting also the fact 
that, by the statute we have referred to, during the 
present insurrection, the President of the United 
States, whenever in his judgment the public safety 
may require, is authorized to suspend the privilege 
of the writ; and that in the judgment of the 
President the public safety then required that the 
privilege of the writ should be suspended through- 
out the United States in cases where persons are 
held under the command of the Government as pris- 
oners of war, spies, or aiders or abettorsof the enemy, 
or as soldiers or deserters, or for offenses against 
the military service; and after this preamble, which 
proclaimed and made known to all whom it might 
concern, that the privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus was suspended throughout the United States in 
the several cases before mentioned, and that this 
suspension would continue throughout the duration 
of the Rebellion or until that proclamation should 
be revoked, he formally called on all civil and mili- 
tary officers of the United States to take distinct 
notice of this suspension and to give full effect to 
it, and on all citizens of the United States to con- 
duct and govern themselves accordingly. 

The controversy as to whether Congress or the 
President was the authority in whose discretion lay 
the suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus was thus finally set at rest by the concur- 
rent act of both. The President’s authority was 
never after this seriously questioned, and it was 
used with such moderation and reserve that few 
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Military governors appointed by the President 
were invested with like authority. The letter of 
appointment gave them authority to exercise and 
perform within the limits of their State all the 
powers, duties, and functions pertaining to the 
office of military governor, including the power to 
establish all necessary offices and tribunals, and 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus during the 
pleasure of the President, or until the loyal in- 
habitants of the State should organize a civil gov- 
ernment in conformity with the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The action of Congress and the President in 
this regard was justified by the civil courts. Per- 
haps the most important case under the act 
was that of George W. Jones, who had formerly 
been a United States Senator and Minister to 
Bogota. He had been arrested by the order of 
the Secretary of State and imprisoned at Fort 
Lafayette. After being released, he brought a suit 
for false imprisonment, claiming large damages. 
Under the provisions of the Act of March 3, Mr. 
Seward moved by his counsel to transfer the case 
to the United States Cireuit Court. This motion 
was denied by the court of first instance, but a 
majority of the Supreme Court of New York af- 
firmed the constitutionality of the act and dismissed 
the ease. 

The greatest care was taken by the President 
to restrain the officers acting under his author- 
ity from any abuse of this tremendous power. 
He watched over this with increasing vigilance as 
the war went on. The Senate having, on motion 
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cuar.t. of Mr. Powell, adopted resolutions directing the 


Secretary of War to inform the Senate whether he 
had complied with the injunction of the act to lay 
lists of persons imprisoned under Executive author- 
ity before the United States courts, the Secretary 
promptly replied, transmitting the report of the 
Judge Advocate General, showing that all possible 
vigilance had been used in complying with the 
terms of the law. The rolls were necessarily in- 
complete; the offenses with which the prisoners 
were charged were frequently indefinitely stated ; 
and instead of specifying the particular officers by 
whom arrests were made the President and Secre- 
tary of War assumed the responsibility in all cases, 
although the arrests were generally made by mili- 
tary commanders and provost-marshals without 
any intervention on the part of the President or 
Secretary. Those arrested for military offenses 
were tried with the greatest possible expedition, and 
generally with a strict regard to equity and law. 
Several commissions were actively engaged in in- 
vestigating the cases of prisoners, and releasing 
them whenever it could be done without prejudice 
to the public safety. Frequent inspections of mili- 
tary prisons were made, and not only the errors 
incident to the use of such enormous authority in 
times of civil war were corrected as soon as dis- 
covered, but in hundreds of instances men guilty 
of positive offenses, who manifested some sense 
of awakened conscience, were dismissed without 
punishment. On the 20th of June, 1864, General 
C. C. Augur, commanding the Department of 
Washington, issued stringent orders against any 
arrests in that department, except in extreme cases 
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where there was no doubt of guilt, and notifying 
all his subordinates that they would be held re- 
sponsible for any abuse of authority on the part of 
their employees. 

These acts were the subject of the most energetic 
denunciation on the part of the Confederate lead- 
ers and their sympathizers all over the world, yet 
the most arbitrary acts of the Federal Government 
bore no comparison to those which marked the 
daily administration of affairs in the South. On 
the 1st of March, 1862, Jefferson Davis, by virtue 
of the power invested in him by law to declare the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in States 
threatened with invasion, proclaimed martial law 
over Richmond and for ten miles around, following 
it with numerous arrests and imprisonments. On 
the 8th of April following he issued a proclamation 
extending martial law over East Tennessee and 
suspending all civil jurisdiction and the writ of 
habeas corpus. The next month he issued a like 
proclamation, ‘extending it over six counties in 
Virginia. The year before this he had issued a 
general proclamation of banishment against all the 
adherents of the Union in the South, warning 
them to depart from the Confederate States within 
forty days of the date of that proclamation, under 
penalty of being treated as alien enemies if they 
should remain. Severe cruelties were practiced 
upon the loyal population of East Tennessee from 
the outbreak of the Rebellion until the last year of 
the war, and were stimulated by the orders of J. P. 
Benjamin, while he was acting as Secretary of War 
in the autumn of 1861. 

The Confederate Congress followed the example 
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cuar.tt. of the Congress of the United States in passing a 


bill for the general suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus. In February, 1864, at the request of Jef- 
ferson Davis, the privilege of the writ was formally 
suspended, “during the present invasion of the Con- 
federate States,” by both Houses of the Richmond 
Congress; but to guard against any abuse of the 
power thus given to Mr. Davis, a series of cases 
authorizing the suspension of the writ was enumer- 
ated in the act, of such variety and scope that any 
caprice or suspicion of power might easily be grat- 
ified under it. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MARCH TO CHATTANOOGA 


HE Army of the Cumberland remained for six cmap. m1. 

months on the field they had so gallantly 
defended at Murfreesboro. General Rosecrans and 
his friends have for twenty years vehemently de- 
fended this long inactivity, and General Thomas 
in his report to Congress gave the great authority 
of his name to the statement that the apparent 
lethargy of the Army of the Cumberland during 
its stay at Murfreesboro was due really to the 
severity of the winter, which rendered it almost 
impossible to move large bodies of men on the 
ordinary roads of the country, and to the difficulty 
of procuring animals to refit the transportation 
and equip the cavalry and artillery. But the 
winter was nearly half gone when the battle of 
Murfreesboro was fought, and this excuse does not 
explain the waste of several months of fine spring 
weather. ; 

The Government expected great results from 
Rosecrans and his victorious army as soon as the 
weather became favorable and the roads fairly 
settled. No pains were spared in giving him every 
possible support in supplies and reénforcements. 
Early in February a fine additional force was sent 
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cur. ut. him, comprising the Army of Kentucky under 


1863. 


Major-General Gordon Granger and Brigadier-Gen- 
erals Charles C. Gilbert, Absalom Baird, and George 
Crook. These forces, swelled by two regiments of 
infantry and four of cavalry, which joined them 
at Nashville, made a valuable reénforcement of 
some fourteen thousand men. The President and 
General-in-Chief with friendly urgency suggested 
an early movement, as required not only for 
the redemption of Tennessee from the control of 
an enemy which was cruelly persecuting and 
harassing the Union men of that State, but also to 
assist the campaigns of Grant at Vicksburg and 
of Hooker in Virginia, by withdrawing troops 
from their fronts, or, at least, by preventing re- 
enforeements against them. But General Rose- 
erans did nothing from New Year’s Day to 
midsummer except to build around Murfreesboro 
an enormous series of fortifications, to exercise 
and drill his troops, to project and carry out 
an extensive system of reconnaissances which led 
to nothing, and to write a large number of spirited 
letters to the authorities at Washington protesting 
against every order given him and deprecating 
every suggestion made to him. 

In his evidence before the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, he made this explanation of his 
action: “ When spring arrived, and the roads had 
become settled, a movement which the country 
expected, and which would have given the officers 
and men of our command, including myself, plea- 
sure and promised renown, was proposed. I felt it 
my duty to sacrifice all personal gratification and 
even to fall in the estimation, temporarily, of the 
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country and friends who had high hopes and 
expectations of the Army of the Cumberland, to 
secure General Grant in his operations before Vicks- 
burg from the consequences of compelling Bragg 
to retire, when it would not be possible for us so 
to pursue as to prevent him from reénforcing John- 
ston, whose relative numbers to our troops under 
General Grant was deemed more formidable than I 
subsequently learned it to have been.”! 

It is hard to say whether this strange fancy that 
he could best support the campaign of Grant by 
doing nothing, and that by attacking Bragg 
he would drive him to reénforce Johnston, was 
really the cause of Rosecrans’s long idleness at 
Murfreesboro, or was an afterthought to explain a 
delay otherwise inexplicable. A better explanation 
may probably be found in the idiosyncrasies of 
Rosecrans. He was, hike McClellan, always de- 
manding impossibilities from the Government in 
the way of troops and supplies; but the great 
difference between them was, that, while in Mc- 
Clellan’s case delay was an instinct, in the case of 
Rosecrans delay seemed to sprirg from a certain 
controversial insubordination which appeared to 
render prompt obedience to the wishes of the Gov- 
ernment impossible with him, unless every demand 


1 General Grant did not share 
this view of Rosecrans. When he 
started on his famous march in 
rear of Vicksburg, he suggested 
that Rosecrans should make a 
demonstration against Bragg to 
prevent reénforcements from 
coming from Bragg to Johnston. 
Badeau, in his ‘‘ Military History 
of U.S. Grant,” says, Vol. I., p. 
431: ‘‘ While Grant was operating 


behind Vicksburg, he had urged 
that Rosecrans should be directed 
to make some movement in his 
favor, to distract the enemy, and 
at least prevent the troops of 
Bragg, who was in front of Rose- 
erans, from being sent to reén- 
foree Johnston. But although he 
was greatly superior to Bragg in 
numbers Rosecrans refused to 
budge.” 
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of his own had been previously complied with. 
Whenever Rosecrans had a disagreement with his 
superiors, it became a fixed idea in his mind. His 
grievance assumed proportions that were almost 
ludicrous, and his statements became recklessly 
inaccurate. This was the case in regard to his 
constant clamor for cavalry during the year 1863. 

He represented himself as destitute of horses 
when, as Halleck says, his stables were over- 
crowded with animals and the horses of his 
cavalry, artillery, and trains were dying in large 
numbers for want of forage. ‘Let it be clearly 
understood,” said Rosecrans on the 20th of March, 
“that the enemy have five to our one and can, 
therefore, command the resources of the coun- 
try and the services of the inhabitants.” In 
answer to a letter from the quartermaster-general 
correcting his absurd understatement of the num- 
ber of horses that had been sent him, he admits 
that he has on hand 8000 cavalry and mounted 
infantry, of which he claims that he is not able to 


rk. turn out more than 5000 for actual duty; and that 


there were 3000 more in use as escorts and order- 
hes, and unserviceable in Nashville. According, 
therefore, to his own computation he had 11,000 
mounted men, and the enemy 55,000, a number far 
exceeding the force of Bragg’s entire army. He 
sent General L. H. Rousseau to Washington with a 
request that he be allowed to recruit a cavalry force 
among the Hastern troops recently discharged from 
service, a request which it was not possible to 
comply with on account of the exigencies of re- 
cruitment in the several States, but the fact that 
this authorization was not given him became in 
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his mind a new grievance and a new proof of the cus. m1. 


hostility of the Government towards him. 

During his six months at Murfreesboro, he assailed 
the Government daily by mail and telegraph with 
clamorous demands for supplies in horses, men, 
munitions, and details of officers which it was not 
practicable to grant; and he hardly ever received 
an order or a suggestion from the General-in-Chief to 
which he did not reply by an argument against its 
execution. It is altogether probable that if he had 
received no orders from Halleck he would have 
moved far earlier than he did. While he remained 
under the immediate command of Grant he was in 
constant controversy with him and on terms of the 
friendliest correspondence with Halleck; but the 
moment he became independent of Grant and sub- 
ject to the orders of Halleck as general-in-chief, he 
transferred his animosity to the latter and sustained 
towards him an attitude of consistent hostility to 
the end of the war. 

When he received his promotion to the grade of 
major-general he protested vehemently against the 
date of it, which was the 16th of September, 1862, 
and although this date was afterwards, at his im- 
portunity, changed to the 2d of March, 1862, he 
still regarded himself as deeply injured because 
even this earlier date left him junior to Grant. 
The President, writing to him on the 17th of March, 
said: “ As to your request that your commission 
should date from December, 1861, of course you 
expected to gain something by this, but you should 
remember that precisely so much as you should 
gain by it others would lose by it. If the thing you 
sought had been exclusively ours, we would have 
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given it cheerfully ; but, being the right of other 
men, we having a merely arbitrary power over it, 
the taking it from them and giving it to you be- 
came a more delicate matter, and more deserving 
of consideration. Truth to speak, I do not appre- 
ciate this matter of rank on paper as you officers 
do. The world will not forget that you fought the 
battle of Stone River, and it will never care a fig 
whether you rank General Grant on paper or he so 
ranks you. .. And now be assured,” he concludes, 
“you wrong both yourself and us when you even 
suspect there is not the best disposition on the part 
of us all here to oblige you.” 

There was at this time a vacancy in the rank of 
major-general in the regular army, and the friends 
of General Rosecrans, together with those of other 
meritorious officers, besieged the Government with 
the claims of their respective favorites. In this con- 
juncture General Halleck, it is not known whether 
by suggestion of the President or of the Secretary of 
War, wrote a letter to the different aspirants, saying 
in substance that this vacancy would be given to the 


, general in the field who should first win an important 


and decisive victory. Asa matter either of taste 
or of policy the propriety of such a suggestion to 
generals in the field may well be questioned, but 
no one except Rosecrans thought fit to make it a 
subject of controversy. He, however, with his 
unfailing pugnacity rose to the challenge and sent 
an angry and insulting reply to Halleck, saying, 
“As an officer and a citizen I feel degraded to see 
such auctioneering of honor. Have we a general 
who would fight for his own personal benefit, when 
he would not for honor and the country? He would 
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come by his commission basely in that case, and 
deserve to be despised by men of honor.” It was 
in this tone that most of his correspondence with 
Washington continued. Upon General Halleck in- 
timating to him, in a not unfriendly manner, on the 
20th of April, 1863, that he was using the telegraph 
rather too freely a reports of insignificant occur- 
rences, he answered that he regarded this as “a 
profound, grievous, cruel, and ungenerous official 
and personal wrong. If there is any one thing I de- 
spise and scorn,” he says, “it is an officer’s blowing 
his own trumpet or getting others to do it for him. 
I had flattered myself that no general officer in the 
service had a cleaner record on this point than I 
have. I shall here drop the subject, leaving to 
time and Providence the vindication of my conduct, 
and expect justice, kindness, and consideration 
only from those who are willing to accord them.” 
It is needless to add that he did not drop the sub- 
ject, and that his faith in time and Providence 
never prevented him from attending promptly to 
the vindication of his conduct, at all times and 
seasons. 

Of course it is not to be imagined that the army 
of Rosecrans on the north of Duck River, or the 
army of Bragg on the south, were entirely idle 
during this long interval. The late winter and 
spring were occupied not only by works of fortifi- 
cation and intrenchment, of discipline, and of sup- 
ply, but also by a series of raids, more or less 
expensive and destructive on both sides, but lead- 
ing in no case to any adequate result. The respon- 
sibility of these movements does not rest exclusively 
upon the generals in the field. They were suggested 
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6uar. ur. in default of more important movements by the 
governments on both sides of the line. Mr. Lin- 
coln himself wrote to Rosecrans on the 17th of 
February, referring to the trouble and injury in- 
flicted upon us by the raids of rapidly moving 
small bodies of the enemy, harassing and discour- 
aging the loyal residents, supplying themselves 
with provisions, clothing, and horses, and breaking 
our communications. He said: “Can these raids 
be successfully met by even larger forces of our 
own of the same kind acting merely on the defen- 
sive? I think,” he continued, “we should or- 
ganize proper forces and make counter-raids. We 
should not capture so much of supplies from them 
as they have done from us, but it would trouble 
them more to repair railroads and bridges than it 

Lincoln to 


Rosecrans, does us. What think you of trying to get up such 

13, M&. ~& Corps in your army?” Bragg certainly made 

great use of his cavalry, but it is not at all clear 

that it was remunerative. Wheeler attacked Fort 

Donelson on the 3d of February, and was repulsed 

with heavy loss, though he succeeded in escaping 

with most of his command. Morgan was defeated 

by an inferior force under Colonel A. 8. Hall on the 

20th of March, near Milton, and was driven from 

his stronghold at Snow Hill by General Stanley on 

the 1st of April. On the other hand, Colonel John 

Coburn, commanding a general reconnaissance set 

on foot on the 4th of March, was surrounded by the 

force of Van Dorn and Wheeler and lost four regi- 

ments, and Forrest’s cavalry captured some four 
hundred men at Brentwood on the 25th of March. 

The most important of the cavalry movements 

set on foot by either army during the season came 
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to equally disastrous failure. General Rosecrans 
in the month of April organized a provisional bri- 
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gade of 1700 men, under command of Colonel A.D. ° 


Streight, for an expedition into the States of 
Georgia and Alabama, to destroy property and in- 
terrupt the communications of the enemy as much 
as possible. He was ordered to move from Nash- 
ville to the Tennessee River; there to embark his 
command and proceed up the stream to form a 
junction with the force under General Dodge; then 
to menace Tuscumbia, and after having gone far 
enough with Dodge to create the impression that 
the two forces formed but one expedition, he was 
to push southward towards Western Georgia 
and to cut the railroads supplying the rebel army 
by way of Chattanooga. He was warned that this 
was the chief object of his expedition, and that he 
must not allow any collateral or incidental scheme 
to delay him so as to endanger his return. He was 
particularly required to restrain his command from 
pillaging and marauding; to destroy all manufac- 
tories of arms and depots of supplies of the rebel 
army, and to enlist all able-bodied men who desired 
to join the army of the Union. 

These orders were, in the beginning, promptly 
and successfully carried out. A junction was 
formed with Dodge, and the National troops 
marched on Tuscumbia, defeating the Confeder- 
ates there. Dodge turned southward, making a 
rapid raid through Northern Alabama, and return- 
ing to his headquarters at Corinth. Streight moved, 
towards Northern Georgia, but was soon attacked in 
the rear by Forrest’s cavalry. He turned and fought 
Forrest repeatedly, with energy and success, but, 
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cur. ut. of course, lost at every stage of his march by fa- 
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tigue and the casualties of battle. His ammunition 
was injured in fording a stream. He pushed on- 
ward, however, in hope of destroying at least the 
bridge at Rome, but was unable to accomplish even 
that much of his instructions, and surrendered the 
remainder of his command to Forrest on the 3d 
of May. They were taken to Richmond; his men 
were soon sent through the lines and exchanged, 
but he, and his officers, were retained and impris- 
oned on the ground that they had incurred the 
penalty fixed by the statutes of the State of Georgia 
for inciting slaves to rebellion. This caused a long 
controversy between the respective commissions 
of exchange, and led later to the imprisonment of 
General John H. Morgan and his officers in the Ohio 
penitentiary. By a singular coincidence both gen- 
erals made their escape from prison and returned 
within their own lines. 

Two months later the cavalry of General Bragg 
attempted a similar movement upon the Northern 
States with precisely the same calamitous result. 
It was part of a movement of a much wider scope, 
and was expected to yield far more important 
results to the Confederate army than any Rosecrans 
promised himself from the expedition of Streight. 
The force assigned to it was about double that of 
the Union raiders, consisting of three thousand 
of the best Confederate cavalry, which was ex- 
pected to dash through the States of Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Ohio, and, supported by a strong 
infantry force, under General Buckner, to capture 
Louisville and perhaps Cincinnati. The Confed- 
erate Government, in spite of their disappointment 
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over the failure of Kirby Smith’s expedition to cnar. mt 


establish a rebel State administration in Kentucky, 
still had a lingering hope that Kentucky at heart 
was attached to the South; and the demonstration 
of the Peace Democrats during the early summer of 
1863, and the agitation apparent at the time of the 
arrest of Vallandigham, had convinced the author- 
ities at Richmond that a large body of Northern 
Democrats were prepared to rise in insurrection 
against the Administration of Lincoln as soon as a 
Confederate force should appear on their soil to 
support such an enterprise. 

On account of the movement by General Rose- 
erans, to be narrated hereafter, General Buckner 
was unable to perform his part of the programme 
resolved upon, and the advance of Morgan was, 
therefore, a mere cavalry raid, more important, 
however, in regard to its numbers and its pur- 
pose than any which had hitherto been set on 
foot by either army. Morgan crossed the Cum- 
berland River at Burkesville on the 2d of July, 
and moved on to Columbia, skirmishing all the way 
with inferior detachments of Union troops, who 
retired as he approached. He had a sharp skir- 
mish on the 4th of July with Colonel O. H. Moore, 
who commanded a few hundred men at Green 
River Bridge, and, in honor of the day, handsomely 
repulsed the enemy. On the 5th Morgan captured 
the Twentieth Kentucky at Lebanon, after a fight 
of several hours, burning the greater part of the 
town. He rode rapidly through Springfield and 
Bardstown to Brandenburg, where he captured two 
small boats on the 9th of July, and crossed his 
force to the Indiana shore. General Basil Duke, 
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BasilW. of Morgan, says that the crossing of the Ohio River 
“ort of was in direct disobedience of Bragg’s orders; that 
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Morgan told him Bragg had ordered him to emi 
in Kentucky; but that he had no intention, from 
the beginning, to obey his orders. He expected 
that success would condone his offense; that he 
could carry the war gloriously into the Northern 
States, keep a large force from reénforcing Rose- 
crans, sweep through Indiana and Ohio, recross the 
river at the upper fords, which he had examined 
for that purpose, or join General Lee in his antici- 
pated career of conquest in Pennsylvania. Such 
dreams were common in that eventful summer, and 
even the utter failure of his campaign does not 
prevent General Morgan’s biographer from claim- 
ing that the enterprise stamped him as a military 
genius of the first order. 

The presence of so formidable a host upon the 
soil of a Northern State naturally produced great 
excitement. The people of Indiana and Ohio, who 
had hitherto known nothing of the war, except 
what they gained from their morning papers, were 
at this time to have their first and only practical 
experience of the presence of a hostile army before 
their eyes; and even now there was little actual 
fighting connected with the progress of Morgan 
and his rough riders through these States. It is 
no discredit to Morgan to say that the expedition 
was merely one of thieving and arson on a grand 
scale, for he would have been ready enough to 
fight, had there been any fighting to do. There 
was no organized force to meet him, and the troops 
which were hurrying after him in hot pursuit all 
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the way were for a long time unable to reach him, crue. m1. 


as he swept the country of fresh horses wherever 
he went, leaving his broken-down nags to be 
gathered up by his pursuers. He rode through 
Corydon; through Salem, where he found several 
hundred home guards, who made no resistance 
worth mentioning, and were taken and _ paroled. 
He burned here a railway station and ransomed 
the mills and factories of the place at a thousand 
dollars apiece. The Confederate historian here 
mentions the surprise with which Morgan’s men, 
“just from thinned-out Dixie,” observed the signs 
of thrift and plenty in the land of their enemies, 
especially “the dense population apparently un- 
touched by the demands of the war.” The sight 
of all this evident wealth excited among them a 
curious outbreak of cupidity, seemingly unreg- 
ulated by any civilized perception of use or value. 

General Basil W. Duke gives this singular account 
of the plundering done by his own soldiers, which 
would be scarcely credible if it were from an un- 
friendly hand: “The disposition for wholesale 
plunder exceeded anything that any of us had ever 
seen before. . . Calico was the staple article of ap- 
propriation — each man who could get one tied a 
bolt of it to his saddle, only to throw it away and 
get a fresh one at the first opportunity. They 
did not pillage with any sort of method or reason 
—it seemed to be a mania, senseless and purpose- 
less. One man carried a bird-cage with three 
canaries in it for two days. Another rode with a 
chafing-dish, which looked like a small metallic 
coffin, on the pommel of his saddle, until an officer 
forced him to throw it away. Although the 
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weather was intensely warm, another still slung 
seven pairs of skates around his neck and 
chuckled over his acquisition. I saw very few 
articles of real value taken — they pillaged like boys 
robbing an orchard. I would not have believed 
that such a passion could have been developed so 
ludicrously among any body of civilized men. At 
Piketon, Ohio, one man broke through the guard 
posted at a store, rushed in, trembling with excite- 
ment and avarice, and filled his pockets with horn 
buttons.” 

Wherever Morgan went he burned bridges and 
public works, scouring the country for miles on 
either hand, for horses and supplies. A show of re- 
sistance was made at Vernon on the 11th of July, 
and Morgan, therefore, passed on without attacking 
that place. Moving eastward, tearing up railroad 
tracks, cutting telegraph wires, and destroying 
bridges, he passed out of Indiana into Ohio. On the 
13th, he came near capturing a large number of Gov- 
ernment horses and mules at Camp Monroe, not far 
from Cincinnati, but they had been removed to a 
place of safety a few hours before his arrival. His 
dangerous approach produced a great commotion in 
the city of Cincinnati; but not feeling strong enough 
to take the place he passed to the north, threw a train 
off the track, capturing a number of recruits and 
robbing the mails, and resumed his ride eastward. 

By this time it was clear that the Confederates 
were to get no benefit from this raid, except the fun 
to be derived from it. Morgan had heard of the 
defeat of Lee at Gettysburg and of the fall of Vicks- 
burg; the militia of the State of Ohio had been 
called out by Governor Tod, and though not espe- 
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cially efficient as against veteran troops, they were 
already gathering in such numbers about him as 
to delay and annoy his progress. The Confederates 
had now only one purpose, to strike the upper 
fords of the Ohio and effect their escape into the 
hill country of West Virginia. Thus far he had not 
been especially incommoded by the pursuit of the 
Union forces. The Indiana home guards had 
escorted him, at a respectful distance, to their State 
line, and then returned to their homes. Morgan 
regarded them with the same indifference with 
which a railway train views the pursuit of a rural 
dog, which barks at its passage until the limit of his 
farm is reached. General E. H. Hobson, who was 
in charge of the troops who had crossed the river 
from Kentucky in pursuit of Morgan, was never 
able to reach him, on account of the Confederate 
superiority in horses; but as Morgan approached 
the river the hunt became much more active and 
concentrated, and the waters of the Ohio being by 
this time thoroughly patrolled by improvised gun- 
boats, the matter of crossing became every hour 
more difficult. 

Morgan’s troopers were beginning to show signs 
of great exhaustion, and they were continually 
straggling and being captured by the pursuit. 
The rear-guard was constantly skirmishing, and, 
as the advance reached Buffington Island, near 
Pomeroy, where they hoped to cross the river, 
it was driven back by gunboats. The principal 
force of the raiders was captured on the 20th at this 
point. Morgan, with some five hundred of his com- 
mand, escaped, and it was only after five days of 
wandering, of baffled attempts to cross the river 
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at different points, and a desperate ride to the 
northward in search of some avenue of escape, that 
he was taken by General Shackleford near Wells- 
ville. Just one month had elapsed since he left 
Sparta, in Tennessee, with two brigades of the finest 
cavalry ever organized by the Confederate army in 
the West. In this ride of thirty days he had de- 
stroyed his whole detachment, had not interrupted 
for an hour the movements of the great armies of 
the Union, had done no damage that could not be 
repaired in a few days, had deprived General Bragg 
of his services at a time when he was in deadly 
need of them; and yet, so illogical is the popular 
sentiment where military fame is concerned, he 
made himself, by this boyish and fruitless exploit, by 
the mere fact of wasting his command on Northern 
soil, the most popular cavalry hero of the war on 
the Southern side. Being imprisoned at Columbus, 
he made his escape in the following November, and 
was received with great enthusiasm in the Con- 
federacy. But the day of his brilliant activity was 
over; the criticisms of his fellow-officers clouded his 
peace of mind; he came to be ill-regarded at Rich- 
mond. He led one more important and well- 
equipped raid into Kentucky in June of the next 
year, but met with a decisive defeat at the hands 
of General S. G. Burbridge, and was driven back into 
Virginia, his command revenging itself, as General 
Duke says, by “great and inexcusable excesses.” 
On the 4th of September, 1864, at the outset of 
another raid, he was surprised at the village of 
Greenville, Tennessee, and killed as he was trying 
to escape through a kitchen-garden. 

While Morgan’s expedition was preparing, Gen- 
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eral Rosecrans had at last resolved upon a forward 
movement, and was making it ready with that skill 
and judgment which never failed him in grand 
strategic operations, whenever he could be brought 
to obey the orders of the Government. It had been 
weary work to get him started. Before the middle 
of May it had become evident that his ostensible 
purpose, to hold Bragg’s force away from Johnston, 
had failed. Reénforcements had been sent to Mis- 
sissippi, though not in time or in sufficient force to 
check the victorious march of Grant across that 
State. The Government renewed its orders and 
its appeals to Rosecrans for a forward movement, 
now that Bragg was thus weakened, and it would 
seem as if nothing but Rosecrans’s obstinacy pre- 
vented his taking advantage of the great oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him. He made no secret of 
his views, and it was no less his singularly attrac- 
tive personal influence than the weight of his au- 
thority as commander that brought all his generals 
to his own way of thinking. Annoyed by the 
orders of the Government to begin an aggressive 
campaign, he called together a council of war in 
the first week of June, and obtained from seventeen 
generals an opinion adverse to an advance. 
General Garfield, his chief-of-staff, alone dissented 
from this otherwise unanimous opinion, and on 
the 12th of June drew up a careful review of the 
opinions of the generals, showing that Rosecrans 
could throw 65,137 bayonets and sabers against 
Bragg’s 41,680, allowing the most liberal estimate of 
his force; and it is not one of the least remarkable 
traits of the character of Rosecrans that, after furi- 
ously opposing the views of the Government and ex- 
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torting from all his generals an opinion in harmony 
with his own, he suddenly adopted the plan of 
Garfield, and set about executing it with extraor- 
dinary ability and celerity. On the 11th of June 
he had telegraphed to Halleck the decision of his 
council of war, and added: “Not one thinks an 
advance advisable until Vicksburg’s fate is deter- 
mined. Admitting these officers to have a rea- 
sonable share of military sagacity, courage, and 
patriotism, you perceive that there are graver and 
stronger reasons than probably appear at Washing- 
ton for the attitude of this army. I therefore 
counsel caution and patience at headquarters. 
Better wait a little to get all we can ready to in- 
sure the best results, if by so doing we, per force 
of Providence, observe a great military maxim, 
not to risk two great and decisive battles at the 
same time. We might have cause to be thankful 
for it; at all events you see that to expect success 
I must have such thorough grounds that when I 


, say ‘forward’ my word will inspire conviction and 


confidence where both are now wanting.” 

Halleck answered that the maxim quoted applied 
“to a single army, but not to two armies acting in- 
dependently of each other. Johnston and Bragg are 
acting on interior lines between you and Grant, 
and it is for their interest, not ours, that they 
should fight at different times, so as to use the 
same force against both of you. It is for our in- 
terest to fight them, if possible, while divided. If 
you are not strong enough to fight Bragg with a 
part of his troops absent, you will not be able to 
fight him after the affair at Vicksburg is over, 
and his troops return to your front.” He then 
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recalls to Rosecrans another military maxim that 
“councils of war never fight.” He tells him the 
authorities will not make him fight against his will, 
but that “after five or six months of inactivity, 
with your force all the time diminishing, and no 
hope of any immediate increase, you must not 
be surprised that their patience is pretty well 
exhausted.” When this letter reached him he 
answered on the 21st of June in the same spirit of 
controversy, with, however, a singular shifting of 
his ground. Apparently abandoning his idea that 
his duty was to keep Bragg away from Johnston, he 
now says that “for Bragg to materially aid John- 
ston he must abandon our front substantially, and 
then we can move to our ultimate work with more 
rapidity and less waste of material on natural 
obstacles. If Grant is defeated both forces will 
come here, and then we ought to be near our base.” 
He deprecates the nation using all its force in the 
great West at the same time, so as to leave it with- 
out a single reserve to stem the current of possible 
disaster. 

Having thus satisfied his controversial instinct by 
protesting against the plan of an advance, he began 
immediately to put it in action. He started on the 
24th of June, ten days before the surrender of 
Vicksburg, at the very moment when, according 
to his own theory, he was bound by a policy of 
inaction to keep Bragg in his place in Tennessee; 
and he had no sooner started than the fine weather, 
which for several weeks had been tempting him to 
move, broke up in a series of the most tremendous 
storms which had ever been seen in Tennessee; but 
in spite of all these obstacles his march was pushed 
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forward with extraordinary energy and success. 
The main force of the Confederates occupied a 
strong position north of Duck River, their front 
extending along a series of fortified camps from 
Shelbyville to Wartrace, their cavalry front out as 
far as McMinnville, on the right, and Spring Hill 
and Columbia, on the left. By a skillful and im- 
posing feint upon Bragg’s left wing, Rosecrans 
created the impression that his attack would be 
made on that side, and then moved the bulk of his 
force upon the Confederate right by way of Fairfield 
and Manchester, thus turning the right of Bragg’s 
line on Duck River and compelling him to fall 
back to Tullahoma; while Rosecrans’s right, under 
Granger, drove the rear-guard out of Shelbyville 
and gave to the Union force the whole of Bragg’s 
first line. Without resting an instant, Rosecrans 
sent a cavalry force around Brage’s right and rear 
to interrupt his communications with the Tennes- 
see, and to force a battle upon terms highly advan- 
tageous to the Union army; but Bragg, seeing 
that the campaign was lost, gave up his whole 
line, abandoned Tullahoma, and retreated rapidly 
through Winchester, across the Cumberland Moun- 
tains and the Tennessee River, to Chattanooga. 
“The work of expelling Bragg from Middle Ten- 
nessee,” says General Garfield, “ occupied nine 
days, and ended July 3, leaving his troops in a 
most disheartened and demoralized condition, while 
our army, with a loss of less than one thousand 
men, was, in a few days, fuller of potential fight 
than ever before.” Had it not been for the storms, 
which delayed him thirty-six hours at Hoover’s 
Gap and sixty hours at Winchester, Rosecrans says 
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he would have got possession of the enemy’s com- 
munications and forced him to very disastrous 
battle; and this delay on account of the weather 
would have been avoided by an earlier movement, 
which was perfectly practicable, and which Rose- 
crans might have made at the time that he was 
arguing with Halleck against it. His loss was only 
560 men killed, wounded, and missing; Bragg lost 
besides his killed and wounded, which have not 
been reported, some 1500 prisoners and a consider- 
able number of guns, and material abandoned in his 
hasty retreat. But, beyond all this, he lost prestige 
which he never regained. The farmers of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, who had been inclined to 
favor the Confederate cause, and who had been 
repeatedly assured, by him, by Buckner, and by 
Kirby Smith, that the Yankees should not be suf- 
fered again to overrun their soil, turned towards 
the national side, when the national authority was 
once more established over them, with a feeling in 
which there was as much of resentment against the 
Confederates as of loyalty to the Union. 

This brilliant success, which was an absolute 
negation of the theory upon which he had based 
_his controversies with the Government for six 
months, did not encourage General Rosecrans to 
push forward in the way which was naturally indi- 
cated. He remained six weeks at Tullahoma, allow- 
ing Bragg to tighten his hold upon Chattanooga 
and to gather in reénforcements from all troops 
anywhere available throughout the Confederacy. 
Garfield, writing to the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the 27th of July, said that on the 18th the 
bridges were rebuilt, and the cars were in full com- 
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munication from the Cumberland to the Tennessee. 
“T have, since then, urged, with all the earnestness 
I possess, a rapid advance while Bragg’s army was 
shattered and under cover, and before Johnston and 
he can effect a junction. Thus far,” he continued, 
“the general has been singularly disinclined to 
grasp the situation with a strong hand and make 
the advantage his own.” 

Rosecrans was not unaware of the President’s 
solicitude and dissatisfaction at this resumption of 
the inactive attitude of the early part of the year. 
He wrote to Mr. Lincoln, on the Ist of August, a 
long letter, giving as his reasons for his previous 
delay, the difficulty of obtaining supplies; his weak- 
ness in cavalry ; going over once again the long con- 
troversy with Halleck, insisting once more on the 
inexpediency of the movement against Bragg which 
would have caused him to reénforce Johnston, a plea 
which the events of the summer had completely con- 
futed. Hedwelt on the bad weather and the condi- 
tion of the roads, insisting upon it that the roads in 
his department were worse than anywhere else in the 
world, and the difficulty of supply greater. He then 
enumerated the disadvantages of the campaign be- 
fore him: sixty miles of barren mountain traversed 
by afew poor roads; bridge material brought from 
a great distance; wide, unfordable rivers for a 
length of five hundred miles; and the difficulty of 
securing a crossing in the face of a strong oppo- 
sition force on the other side; and added to the 
immense difficulty of taking a position in Tennes- 
see, the still greater difficulty of holding it. 

The President answered this letter as soon as it 
was received in his usual tone of kindness and ean- 
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dor. “TI think,” he said, “ you must have inferred cua. m1. 


more than General Halleck has intended, as to any 
dissatisfaction of mine with you. Iam sure you, as 
a reasonable man, would not have been wounded 
could you have heard all my words and seen all 
my thoughts in regard to you. . . After Grant 
invested Vicksburg I was very anxious lest John- 
ston should overwhelm him from the outside, and 
when it appeared certain that part of Bragg’s force 
had gone and was going to Johnston, it did seem 
to me it was the exactly proper time for you to 
attack Bragg with what force he had left. In all 
kindness let me say it so seems to me yet. Find- 
ing from your dispatches to General Halleck that 
your judgment was different, and being very anx- 
ious for Grant, I, on one occasion, told General 
Halleck I thought he should direct you to decide 
at once to immediately attack Bragg or to stand on 
the defensive and send part of your force to Grant. 
He replied he had already so directed in substance. 
Soon after, dispatches from Grant abated my 
anxiety for him, and in proportion abated my 
anxiety about any movement of yours. When after- 
wards, however, I saw a dispatch of yours arguing 
that the right time for you to attack Bragg was 
not before, but would be after, the fall of Vicks- 
burg, it impressed me very strangely, and I think 
I so stated to the Secretary of War and General 
Halleck. It seemed no other than the proposition 
that you could better fight Bragg when Johnston 
should be at liberty to return and assist him than 
you could before he could so return to his assistance. 
Since Grant has been entirely relieved by the fall 
of Vicksburg, by which Johnston is also relieved, 
Vou. VII—5 
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it has seemed to me that your chance for a stroke 
has been considerably diminished, and I have not 
been pressing you directly or indirectly. True, I 
am very anxious for East Tennessee to be occu- 
pied by us; but I see and appreciate the difficul- 
ties you mention. The question occurs, Can the 
thing be done at all? Does preparation advance at 
all? Do you not consume supplies as fast as you 
get them forward? Have you more animals to-day 
than you had at the battle of Stone’s River? And 
yet have not more been furnished you since then 
than your entire present stock? I ask the same 
questions as to your mounted foree. Do not mis- 
understand: I am not casting blame upon you; I 
rather think by great exertion you can get to Hast 
Tennessee, but a very important question is, ‘Can 
you stay there?’ I make no order in the case — 
that I leave to General Halleck and yourself. And 
now be assured once more that I think of you in 
all kindness and confidence, and that I am not 
watching you with an evil eye.” 

When this letter was received Rosecrans was al- 
ready in motion, yet he could not let it pass with- 
out controversy. He wrote, defending his action, 
in the line of argument already familiar, contrast- 
ing the work required of him, and the resources he 
had to accomplish it, with that required of Grant 
and his resources, enlarging upon the difficulties of 
his position, and saying that few armies have been 
called upon to attempt a more arduous campaign. 
The President said in reply that it was not his in- 
tention to engage in an argument on military ques- 
tions. “ You had informed me,” he said, “you 
were impressed through General Halleck that I 
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was dissatisfied with you; and I could not bluntly 
deny that I was, without unjustly implicating him. 
I therefore concluded to tell you the plain truth, 
being satisfied the matter would thus appear much 
smaller than it would if seen by mere glimpses. 
I repeat that my appreciation of you has not 
abated. I can never forget whilst I remember any- 
thing that about the end of last year and beginning 
of this, you gave us a hard-earned victory, which, 
had there been a defeat instead, the nation could 
scarcely have lived over.” 

Political as well as strategic considerations of 
the most imperative character demanded that the 
Union armies should advance upon East Tennessee, 
and the. President, therefore, exhibited some im- 
patience at Rosecrans’s delay after his advance at 
Tullahoma. Orders more and more pressing were 
given him to advance. On the 4th of August he 
asked in his usual querulous tone, ‘As I have 
been determined to cross the river as soon as prac- 
ticable, and have been making all preparations and 
getting such information as may enable me to do so 
without being driven back like Hooker, I wish to 
know if your order is intended to take away my 


e : : ° W. 
discretion as to the time and manner of moving my 


troops?” To which the General-in-Chief replied 
on the next day, “‘ The orders for the advance of 
your army and that its movements be reported daily 
are peremptory.” To save his own self-respect 
and assert his independence, Rosecrans waited ten 
days longer, and then started. To cover and pro- 
tect his left flank in this movement, and to rescue 
the loyal inhabitants of East Tennessee from the 
tyranny under which they had been suffering for 
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two years, Burnside was at the same time ordered 
to move upon Knoxville. The Government had 
equal difficulty in overcoming his inertia. Hal- 
leck telegraphed to Rosecrans on the 14th of July, 
“Burnside has been frequently urged to move for- 
ward and cover your left by entering Hast Tennes- 
see.” He adds in a tone which has more of pathos 
than dignity in it, “I do not know what he is 
doing. He seems tied fast to Cincinnati.” Burn- 
side moved forward, however, at length; and by 
slow marches, which were almost unopposed, his ad- 
vance entered Knoxville the first of September. 
Rosecrans had now before him the most difficult 
and important operation of his entire military 
eareer. Between him and the army of Bragg at 
Chattanooga there lay on his left flank the Cumber- 
land Mountains, and beyond them the rugged chain 
of Walden’s Ridge, which, half way from Bridge- 
port to Chattanooga, abuts upon the Tennessee 
River, closing access to the rocky fastness of the 
Confederates by an almost impassable barrier. 
If he chose to advance upon the right and strike 
his enemy’s communications with the South he 
must first pass the Cumberland Mountains, then 
the Tennessee River, and after the passage of this 
wide and unfordable stream had been accomplished, 
there still lay before him the wide plateau of Sand 
Mountain and the formidable heights of the Look- 
out range. Rosecrans chose to grapple with the 
almost insuperable difficulties of the latter route ; 
but he resolved to conceal his purpose from the 
enemy and to create the impression on the mind 
of Bragg that the assault on Chattanooga was to be 


' made from the north of the river; and he carried 
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out this plan with a skill and success which en- 
titles this campaign to the foremost place among 
the great strategic movements of the war. 

He sent two divisions of Crittenden’s corps, 
under John M. Palmer and Thomas J. Wood, by 
parallel roads over the mountains into the Se- 
quatchie Valley, pushing John T. Wilder’s brigade 
of Joseph J. Reynolds’s division as far east as Pike 
Valley, and R. H. Q. Minty’s cavalry to the northeast 
as far as Sparta. Every pass of the mountains 
to the north of Chattanooga was pervaded by this 
cloud of blue uniforms, until Bragg was convinced 
that an attack was to come from that side, and 
was only in doubt whether Buckner at Knoxville, 
or himself at Chattanooga, was the immediate 
object of assault. Four brigades, under command of 
General W. B. Hazen, took position from Williams 
Island to Kingston along the north shore of the 


Tennessee, massing their heaviest force across the + 


river from Chattanooga and the mouth of Chicka- 
mauga Creek. This powerful feint, brilliantly 
planned and admirably conducted, completely de- 
luded the Confederate general and caused him to 
neglect Rosecrans’s principal movement lower down 
the river. Under cover of this demonstration, the 
army moved across the mountains and began their 
passage of the river on the 29th of August, cross- 
ing at Bridgeport, Caperton Ferry, Shell Mound, 
and the mouth of Battle Creek, with such expedition 
and good fortune that by the 4th of September all 
were over, except Hazen’s troops, who were observ- 
ing Chattanooga, and a few brigades in the rear. 
The next obstacle was Sand Mountain, which was 
speedily crossed, the cavalry scouring the passes in 
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practicable roads for the artillery. So steep was 
the ascent in many places that the trains had to 
be doubled; the soldiers assisted by hauling the 
guns by hand. But by the 6th of September the 
army lay stretched along the western slope of 
Lookout Mountain from Valley Head, a point some 
forty miles from Chattanooga, to Wauhatchie, only 
six miles away. 

Rosecrans had now to choose between two 
movements— either to cross the point of Lookout 
Mountain, near Chattanooga, or to move over 
the range farther south and threaten the enemy’s 
line of communications. He decided upon the latter 
course, and issued orders to his troops to cross 
Lookout Range by various passes, the center start- 
ing from Trenton and the right from Valley Head, 
while the left continued to threaten Chattanooga. 
Directly on the east of Lookout Mountain there 
lies a wide, open valley called McLemore’s Cove, 
shut in upon the east by Pigeon Mountain, 
watered by a small stream called Chickamauga 
Creek. Into this peaceful valley, destined to be the 
scene of one of the most sanguinary contests of 
modern times, General J. S. Negley, the advance of 
Thomas’s corps, marched his division, after cross- 
ing Lookout Mountain on the 7th of September, 
through Cooper’s and Stevens’s Gaps. The day 
after crossing, news had come to General Rose- 
crans that Burnside was in Knoxville; that Buck- 
ner, evacuating that place, had retreated to Loudon; 
and that large reénforeements were coming from 
Mississippi to join General Bragg; and while the 
army lay at the foot of Lookout Mountain, indica- 
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tions came from various sources that Bragg was in cua. 11. 


retreat. 


A bold reconnaissance was made on the 7th, Sept., 1863. 


across the front of Lookout Mountain, which 
found the enemy in force. This, however, did not 
disprove the fact of Bragg’s retrograde movement, 
as a force would naturally be left in that position 
to cover the retreat. Rosecrans’s sanguine temper 
always led him to believe that the enemy would 
act in accordance with his own plan; and now, be- 
heving that Bragg was retreating, he pushed his 
army in every direction upon his communications. 
He ordered McCook to cross the mountain from 
Valley Head into the Broomtown Valley, starting 
the cavalry, who were sent forward to scour the 
country, towards Lafayette and Rome. On the 
9th, the rumors continually thickening that Bragg 
was in flight, Rosecrans sent a reconnaissance to 
Summertown, on Lookout Mountain, overlooking 
Chattanooga, and ordered forward his cavalry on 
the right, to strike the railroad between Dalton 
and the Resaca Bridge. But the troops on the 
north of the river had already discovered that 
their enemy had disappeared, and on the morn- 
ing of the 9th of September, 1863, the extreme 
left of the Army of the Cumberland marched, 
without firing a shot, drums beating and colors 
flying, into the mountain fastness of Chattanooga, 
the most important strategic point in the Southern 
Confederacy. In spite of any inferences that may 
be drawn from General Rosecrans’s career after this 
day, it must be said in his favor that this bloodless 
victory was second in importance to few military 
achievements during the war. The popular mind 
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and by fire, but nevertheless every careful student 
of military history must agree that there were few 
days of carnage in the history of this long war so 
valuable and so important as this apparently holi- 
day march of the armies of the Union from Mur- 
freesboro to the rear of Chattanooga. 


CHAPTER IV 
CHICKAMAUGA 


REAT as was General Rosecrans’s success in 

the strategic march that brought him to the 
western base of Lookout Mountain, in his natural 
elation he regarded it as greater still. He appa- 
rently thought he had nothing more to do than 
move upon the flying enemy and destroy him by 
a flank attack, or, at worst, if Bragg had really 
escaped, to harass the rear of his retreating army. 
Sending a brigade to occupy the deserted fastness 
of Chattanooga, he called over all the troops from 
the north bank of the river, put Crittenden’s corps 
in motion towards Ringgold, ordered Thomas over 
the gaps of Lookout upon Lafayette, and directed 
McCook to advance rapidly upon Alpine to harass 
the enemy’s supposed flight to Rome. He tele- 
graphed to Halleck in his exultation : “Chattanooga 
is ours without a struggle, and East Tennessee is 
free. Our move on the enemy’s flank and rear 
progresses, while the tail of his retreating column 
will not escape unmolested. Our troops from this 
side entered Chattanooga about noon; those north 
of the river are crossing. Messengers go to Burn- 
side to-night urging him to push his cavalry down.” 
It took but one day’s marching to disconcert these 
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cuar.tv. confident expectations. Crittenden’s force made 


but a short march; their front being greatly an- 
noyed by the enemy’s cavalry, which showed no 
disposition to escape unmolested. McCook, on 
reaching Alpine, saw no signs of the disorderly 
retreat he had been led to expect, but, on the con- 
trary, found himself entirely isolated from the rest 
of the army, and prudently disobeying his orders 
to advance to Summerville sent back couriers for 
further instructions. Negley, who led the advance 
of Thomas’s corps in the center, pushed through the 
passes into McLemore’s Cove, and found himself 
not only warmly welcomed in front but perceived 
unmistakable signs of trouble on both his flanks. 
The danger was even more serious than it ap- 
peared. Bragg had been taken somewhat by sur- 
prise by the passage of the Tennessee so far below 
him,’ and, fastened as his mind had been upon the 
threatened demonstration from the north, it was, 
at first, hard for him to believe that his enemy had 
executed this difficult and brilliant feat on his left 
and rear. But when he became aware of the state 
of things, he acted with great promptness and 
energy. He did not suffer himself, as Pemberton had 
done, to be shut up in his fortress at Chattanooga. 
He called Buckner down from the Hiawassee, 
and with the reénforcements of two divisions sent 
by Johnston from Mississippi, which, he says, gave 
him altogether an army of over 35,000, exclusive of 


1In the “Life of Leonidas quarters as ‘‘ineredible,” and 
Polk,” by his son, the author was only believed after it was 
speaks of ‘the surprise of Chat- confirmed by reports of the oecu- 
tanooga,” and says that the story pation of Trenton by the enemy’s 
of Rosecrans’s passage of the cavalry.—‘‘Southern Historical 
river was regarded at army head- Society Papers.’ Vol. X., p. 3. 
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cavalry, he gathered himself compactly together, 
ready to strike a blow at his enemy at the first op- 
portunity. Nothing was further from his mind 
than the purpose of flight with which Rosecrans 
credited him from the 7th to the 10th of September. 
His vigilant cavalry soon reported to him the 
general movement of Rosecrans towards his left 
and rear in the direction of Dalton and Rome. He 
concluded that a movement upon Rosecrans’s rear 
with his own inferior foree — as he considered it — 
would be extremely hazardous. He therefore de- 
termined to meet him in front whenever he should 
emerge from the mountain gorges. He could not 
do this and hold Chattanooga at the same time. 
He therefore drew in his troops on the 7th and 8th 
of September, on a line running from Lee and 
Gordon’s Mill to Lafayette, fronting the east slope 
of Lookout Mountain. The first point at which 
the Federal troops presented themselves for attack 
was when Negley, supported by Baird, came out 
into McLemore’s Cove. Bragg had a perfect com- 
prehension of the situation. He says in his report: 
“Thrown off his guard by our rapid movement, 
apparently in retreat, when in reality we had con- 
centrated opposite his center, and deceived by the 
information from deserters and others sent into his 
lines, the enemy pressed on his columns to inter- 
cept us, and thus exposed himself in detail.” 
The three corps of Rosecrans’s army were at this 
time separated by intervals of a hard day’s march, 
and were each more accessible to Bragg’s compact 
forces than they were to each other. The Confederate 
general had an opportunity, rarely afforded in war, 
of taking his enemy in his fault and destroying his 
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three corps one at a time. His wisest course 
would perhaps have been to strike first Crittenden’s 
corps, which was absolutely in the air on his right, 
and then, returning to McLemore’s Cove, to try 
conclusions with Thomas; but he naturally enough 
concluded that Thomas’s advance was the nearer 
and surer prey, and might be destroyed with the 
least expense, leaving Crittenden and McCook, on 
either flank, to be dealt with later. He gave orders 
to T. C. Hindman on the night of the 9th to move his 
division forward to Davis’s cross-roads, and from 
that point to attack the enemy near Stevens’s Gap; 
and he directed General D. H. Hill to send or take 
P. R. Cleburne’s division to unite with Hindman in 
this attack. Hill replied during the night that the 
movement required of him was impracticable, as 
Cleburne was sick and the gaps through Pigeon 
Mountain were so obstructed by fallen timbers as 
to be, for the moment, impassable. Bragg, there- 
fore, ordered Buckner to move with two divisions 
and execute the orders issued to Hill. 

But the plan encountered inexplicable delays. 
Hindman consumed invaluable time by argu- 
ments in favor of a change of plan, which Bragg 
refused to entertain. Cleburne, who, in the pros- 
pect of a fight, had recovered his health, re- 
moved the obstructions from Dug Gap, and was 


1General Bragg, in a letter reported him sick. He gives the 
written to Major E. T. Sykes, following as the forces he had 


Feb. 8, 1873, now in possession 
of the Southern Historical So- 
ciety at Richmond, severely 
blames the ‘‘ querulous and insub- 
ordinate spirit ” shown by General 
Hill on this oceasion, distinctly 
stating that Cleburne was sur- 
prised that Hill should have 


ready to throw upon Negley and 
Baird, which, by Hill’s fault, was 
not done: Hindman’s and Buck- 
ner’s divisions, 10,922 men, and 
500 cavalry, under William T. 
Martin, with a codperating force 
of at least 8000 under Cleburne 
and W. H. T. Walker. 
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ready at daylight for the march. Bragg joined cmur.rv. 


him at his camp, and they waited in intense anxiety 
for the opening of Hindman’s guns to move on the 
enemy’s flank and rear. They waited most of the 
day, dispatching couriers and staff officers one after 
the other with vehement appeals for Hindman to 
begin. It was the middle of the afternoon before 
the first gun was heard; and the advance of Cle- 
burne’s division then discovered that the Union 
troops had become aware of their danger, and had 
retreated to the mountain passes. Baird had 
reached Negley early in the morning and formed 
in position on his left, but every moment showed 
them signs of an overwhelming force on all sides, 
and they therefore sent their trains back to the 
mountains, Negley following for their protection, 
leaving Baird to hold the enemy in check. When 
Negley had placed himself in an advantageous 
position near the pass, Baird also gradually with- 
drew, skirmishing heavily, and finally formed a new 
line behind Negley, protected by the artillery. 
Rosecrans did not at first appreciate the merit of 
this movement. He censured Thomas on the 10th 
for not having moved farther in the direction of 
Lafayette ; and on the 12th, at noon, he wrote him, 
that, after maturely weighing the matter, he thought 
Negley withdrew more through prudence than 
compulsion. 

Bragg, seeing this great opportunity lost, still 
hoped for compensation in the destruction of Crit- 
tenden’s column. He moved Polk and W. H. T. 
Walker’s corps in the direction of Lee and Gor- 
don’s Mill, and on the afternoon of the 12th he 
ordered Lieutenant-General Polk to attack Crit- 
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tenden’s corps, which John Pegram’s cavalry had 
reported as on the road from Lafayette to Grays- 
ville, and near Pea Vine Church. Late at night 
he received, to his great vexation, a dispatch 
from Polk stating he had taken a strong position 
for defense, and requesting reénforcements. He 
assured him in return that he had a heavy su- 
periority of force, and still urged him to attack 
at daybreak. He hurried to the front to join 
Polk on the morning of the 138th, but found 
no enemy before him. He afterwards severely 
blamed General Polk for this miscarriage of his 
plan—unjustly, for Crittenden, becoming aware of 
the isolation of his force, had withdrawn from his 
advanced position the day before, and on the night 
of the 12th was encamped at Gordon’s Mill, having 
passed during the afternoon the right flank of 
Bragg’s army in close proximity, each being un- 
conscious of the presence of the other. 

While the left and center had thus, as much by 
good fortune as by good management, escaped a 
grave danger, McCook was still far to the right, en- 
tirely out of position. He scoured the country in his 
front with his cavalry, and finding that codperation 
with Thomas from the Broomtown Valley was out of 
his power, he retired his trains to the summit of the 
mountain behind him, and waited with natural 
anxiety for his orders. It was midnight of the 
12th before McCook received directions to join 
General Thomas. The fact of Brageg’s concentra- 
tion of his army in the neighborhood of Lee and 
Gordon’s Mill had now become apparent to Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, and the matter of McCook’s return 
to the main body was one of vital importance. Con- 
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eluding that it was impracticable to move along 
the eastern base of Lookout, and having no trust- 
worthy guides to direct him by any shorter route, 
McCook determined to go the roundabout way by 
Valley Head. He ascended the mountain on the 
night of the 13th, moving by way of Henderson’s 
Gap, and it cost four days of laborious and devious 
marching before he was able to effect his junction 
with General Thomas by Winston’s Gap, which he 
claims Thomas advised him was the only practi- 
cable road. His advance went into camp on the 17th 
of September at Pond Spring, seven miles from the 
slope of Missionary Ridge, where Rosecrans had his 
headquarters, and fifteen miles from Chattanooga. 

Hardly had Rosecrans announced the retreat of 
Bragg when he received a dispatch from Halleck, 
dated the 6th, urging the importance of an imme- 
diate junction between him and Burnside, so that 
Bragg and Buckner, if they did unite, could not 
attack them separately. This message had the 
usual effect of Halleck’s dispatches upon Rosecrans, 
and he answered with his habitual contumacious 
petulance: “ Your apprehensions are just, and the 
legitimate consequence of your orders. The best 
that can now be done is for Burnside to close his 
cavalry down on our left, supporting it with his in- 
fantry, and refusing his left, threaten the enemy 
without getting into his grasp, while we get him 
in our grip and strangle him or perish in the 
attempt.” 

The mistake of General Rosecrans in scattering 
his army to harass the imaginary retreat of the 
enemy had thus been compensated by Bragg’s 
delay or inability to take advantage of the flagrant 
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error of his opponent; and to Rosecrans’s intense 
relief his army found itself virtually concentrated 
on the night of the 17th. It was ten days since he 
had sent his exulting announcement of the enemy’s 
flight. He had since recovered from the delusion, 
but the authorities at Washington were still labor- 
ing under the misapprehension’ into which his 
confident announcement had led them, and he now 
received General Halleck’s dispatches with an ex- 
asperation which all men feel at having others accept 
their mistakes and act upon them. While he was 
straining every nerve to pull his troops together on 
the Lafayette and Chattanooga road, he received a 
dispatch from Halleck, dated the 11th of September, 
warning him not to go farther than Dalton, and 
repeating the rumor that a part of Bragg’s army 
was reénforcing Lee. The false reports of deserters, 
sent for that purpose within the Union lines in 
Virginia, together with the slight resistance made 
by the enemy in East Tennessee, and the news of 
the evacuation of Chattanooga, had, for the moment, 
entirely misled General Halleck. It was not until 
the 14th that General Meade telegraphed him his 
judgment that Longstreet had left Lee’s army, and 
even then he did not feel sure of his destination. 

But before this Rosecrans’s dispatches had lost 
their sanguine tinge, and although he said he was 
sufficiently strong for the enemy in his front, there 


1Charles A. Dana telegraphed 
from before Stevens’s Gap on 
the 14th of September: ‘This 
army has now gained a position 
from which it ean effectually ad- 
vance upon Rome and Atlanta, 


’ and deliver there the finishing 


blow of the war”; and on the 1 6th 


he telegraphed from Crawfish 
Springs that Rosecrans’s inten- 
tion was to hold the gaps of Look- 
out Mountain in his rear, and 
marching by night around the 
northern extremity of Pigeon 
Mountain, ‘‘to surprise the enemy 
at Lafayette.” . 
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were indications that they intended to turn his 
flanks and cut his communications. Halleck then 
bestirred himself with the utmost energy to do 
everything possible for the reénforcement of Rose- 
crans. He ordered Burnside to move his infantry 
as rapidly as possible towards Chattanooga. He 
informed Rosecrans of these orders, and told him 
in case the enemy attempted to turn his right flank 
to give up Chattanooga to Burnside and move his 
army to prevent Bragg from reéntering Middle 
Tennessee. Hurlbut was ordered to send troops 
to Rosecrans’s right with all possible dispatch. 
Grant and Sherman were both informed of the 
situation, and directed to send their available 
forces to Memphis, and thence to Corinth and Tus- 
cumbia, and Burnside was directed to reénforce 
Rosecrans with all possible dispatch. “It is be- 
lieved,” Halleck says, “that the enemy will con- 
centrate to give him battle, and you must be there 
to help him”; but still, with a lingering doubt as to 
Longstreet’s destination, he warned Foster at Fort 
Monroe to look out for him at Norfolk and North 
Carolina. 

All these measures, judicious as they were, were 
too late to accomplish anything for the matter in 
hand. The two great armies were massed in face 
of each other along Chickamauga Creek, and 
nothing which could be done in Washington or 
Richmond could now materially alter the condi- 
tions of the terrible fight that was impending. 
Bragg’s plan of attack was the Murfreesboro 
scheme reversed. He determined to move this 
time by the right flank instead of the left, to take 
position on .the road from Lafayette to Chatta- 
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nooga, attacking the Union left, driving it down 
against the eastern slope of Lookout Mountain, and 
destroying it. It is altogether probable that the 
destruction of Rosecrans’s army would have been 
complete if the left wing could have been totally 
destroyed. By Bragg’s original orders, B. R. Johnson 
was to cross the Chickamauga at Reed’s Bridge, 
then turning to the left, sweep up the stream to- 
wards Lee and Gordon’s Mill, Walker crossing at 
Alexander’s Bridge to unite in the movement; 
Buckner at Thetford’s Ford to join in pressing the 
enemy up the creek in front of Polk; Polk attack- 
ing at Lee and Gordon’s Mill, while Hill was to 
cover the Confederate left flank from an advance 
of the Union troops from McLemore’s Cove, and 
in case of a movement on their part to the left to 
attack in flank. 

This movement, which was to have taken place 
at daybreak of the 18th, was delayed all that 
day by the resistance of the Union cavalry and 
difficulties arising from the bad and narrow 
country roads. The extreme Confederate right 
did not cross the stream until late in the after- 
noon. By this time General Hood of Longstreet’s 
corps had arrived, and assumed command in 
place of Johnson. Through this delay the pur- 
pose of Bragg became evident to Rosecrans. He 
improved every moment of the time by shifting 
the position of his army to the left. This was a 
critical and delicate movement, especially danger- 
ous to Crittenden’s corps, which was in the imme- 
diate presence of the enemy. It was therefore 
resolved to move Thomas’s corps with the greatest 
caution and silence in rear of Crittenden’s, and to 
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place him in position on the extreme left to guard 
the Lafayette road, MeCook being brought up at 
the same time from the right to take the place of 
Thomas on Crittenden’s right. These movements 
were accomplished successfully by hard and skillful 
marching, although the battle had begun and was 
raging on the left, before McCook was fairly in 
line on the right. 

On the morning of the 19th Bragg prepared to 
earry into execution his orders of the day before; 
but not being aware of the extension of the Union 
lines to the left, he immediately met with unex- 
pected difficulties in the execution of his plan. In 
fact, he was not permitted to begin the battle in 
his own way. General Thomas had been informed 
early in the morning by Colonel Daniel McCook that 
an isolated brigade of the enemy had crossed the 
Chickamauga at Reed’s Bridge the day before, and 
he believed it could be cut off. Thomas imme- 
diately ordered General J. M. Brannan to take out 
two brigades and, if possible, capture this wandering 
brigade of Confederates. This force soon became 
engaged, but the resistance it met with showed 
that it was not a brigade, but a formidable force 
which had crossed the Chickamauga. Brannan 
reporting this, Baird’s division was sent to his as- 
sistance, and the two drove the enemy for some 
distance, taking a good many prisoners, from 
whom it was learned that a heavy force of Con- 
federates lay in front and to the right. Baird 
halted, and before the hasty preparations which he 
made for an attack upon his right were completed 
the onset came, and the battle of Chickamauga 
began. 
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Walker commanded on the extreme Confederate 
right, Hood held the center, and Buckner com- 
manded the left, his flank resting on the Chicka- 
mauga about a mile below Lee and Gordon’s Mill. 
Cheatham’s division was held in reserve. The battle 
raged furiously for several hours against the Union 
left; so hotly was it contested that the generals on 
both sides constantly reported an overwhelming 
force of the enemy opposed to them. Cheatham’s 
division was ordered to the support of Walker, but 
before it could reach him, says General Bragg, “he 
had been pressed back to his first position by the 
extended lines of the enemy assailing him on both 
flanks.” R.W. Johnson’s division of McCook’s corps 
had by this time arrived to the support of Brannan 
and Baird, and Reynolds’s division had also been 
placed in position by Thomas. The enemy, taken 
in front and flank, was driven in great confusion 
for a mile and a half. General Thomas was, how- 
ever, too intelligent a soldier to imagine his success 
was decisive. He ordered Brannan and Baird to 
reorganize their troops and take position on com- 
manding ground on the road to Reed’s Bridge, and 
to hold it to the last extremity, as he felt sure that 
the next effort of the enemy would be made on his 
left flank and rear. After a respite of an hour 
another furious attack was made on the right of 
Reynolds. Thomas sent Brannan to his support, 
J. T. Croxton’s brigade reaching Reynolds just in 
time to defeat an energetic Confederate assault at 
that place. 

At this point General W. B. Hazen greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. When H. P. Van Cleve had been 
forced across the road, and the enemy was spring- 
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gathered together four field batteries, and, by an 
enfilading fire, broke the line of the advancing Con- 
federates and saved the road. Towards five o'clock 
Thomas, finding his line somewhat disordered by 
the ardor with which his troops had been pushing 
the enemy, determined to concentrate them on 
better ground, feeling sure that the battle would 
be renewed with greater fury in the morning. The 
hostile forces were so near together that the move- 
ment was observed by the enemy, and the retiring 
troops of Johnson and Baird were forced to turn 
and repulse the Confederates before taking up 
the positions assigned them; and after midnight 
Thomas, having been informed by General Baird 
that his line did not extend far enough to the left, 
asked that Negley’s division be sent to him to take 
position on Baird’s left and rear. This was prom- 
ised him; but Negley was not able, in consequence 
of a dense fog —he reports —to take the place 
assigned him during the night; and in the morning, 
while withdrawing his division, he says he was 
ordered by General Rosecrans to hold his position, 
and only one brigade obeyed the former order. 

As the attack from Bragg’s left wing was made 
contingent upon the advance of his right, and as 
the right was not able to make any serious im- 
pression upon Thomas’s line until late in the even- 
ing, the greater part of the day passed by in compara- 
tive quiet on Rosecrans’s right. Jeff. C. Davis, of 
McCook’s corps, made an advance to feel the enemy’s 
left flank, and a smart contest ensued there in the 
afternoon, known as the battle of Vineyard’s Farm. 
It involved, before it ended, considerable forces 
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cuar.Iv. drawn in successively from each side; but though 

both sides met with severe loss, no decided conse- 
quences resulted to the general field. 

sept. 186. The battle of the 19th, though terribly destruc- 

tive to both sides, left each army in high hopes and 

spirits. The fact that Thomas retired in the even- 

ing to better his position inspired the Confederates 

with the idea that they had won a decided victory. 

Bragg, in his report, says of the final attack of Cle- 

burne on the right: “‘ This veteran command, under 

its gallant chief, moved to its work after sunset, 

vo xx, taking the enemy completely by surprise, driving 

Port)’ him in great disorder for nearly a mile.” Thomas, 

on the contrary, describes this movement as an 

orderly change of position in obedience to his own 

pia. command, executed handsomely, and repulsing the 

p.250. enemy. Rosecrans telegraphed at eight o’clock: 

“We have just concluded a terrific day’s fighting, 

and have another in prospect for to-morrow. The 

enemy attempted to turn our left, but his design 

was anticipated, and a sufficient force placed there 

to render his attempt abortive.” He says, precisely 

as Bragg says, “The enemy was greatly our supe- 

rior in numbers.” ‘The army is in excellent condi- 

. tion and spirits, and by the blessing of Providence 

p ise, the defeat of the enemy will be total to-morrow.” 

The battle of the 20th did not begin at daybreak 

as Bragg had intended and ordered. He had 

divided his-entire army into two commands,-as- 

signing to the right wing Lieutenant-General Polk, 

and to the left Lieutenant-General Longstreet, who 

had arrived in the night from Virginia, and whose 

presence alone was to any army a valuable reénforce- 

ment. Polk was to assault at the earliest dawn of 
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day, and the attack was to be taken up in rapid suc- cuar. tv. 


cession to the left of the Confederate line. Before 
the first light appeared in the Kast, Bragg was in 
the saddle waiting for the opening guns of Polk.) 
Dawn came, and the day broadened over hill and 
valley, and still the only sign that came to the ears 
of the impatient Confederate general was that of 
the axes, and of the falling trees, which showed 
that Thomas was preparing to repeat the inhos- 
pitable welcome of the day before. In accordance 
with Bragg’s verbal directions to him Polk had 
issued his orders to Hill, Cheatham, and Walker 
immediately after the midnight council, directing 
Hill to attack at daylight and Cheatham to make a 
simultaneous attack on Hill’s left, Walker’s corps 
being held in reserve. But Hill’s orders did not 
reach him until sunrise. The _ thickly-wooded 
country cut up by innumerable roads, the moving 
trains of fifty thousand men, and the darkness and 
fog are the reasons assigned by General Polk for 
this failure in promptness.? It was half-past nine 
before Hill reported his corps ready, and after the 
order to advance was given, further delay ensued 
from the fact that Longstreet had, during the night, 
pushed A. P. Stewart’s division in front of Cheat- 


1Brageg spoke in after years 
with great acrimony of Polk’s 
delay to attack. ‘‘It was nine 
o’clock,” he said, ‘‘ before the at- 
tack was made,” which had been 
ordered at the earliest dawn. 
“Five hours, in which our inde- 
pendence might have been won.” 
Letter of Bragg to Sykes, wtsupra. 
He loads Breckinridge, Cheat- 
ham, and Longstreet with equally 
bitter reproaches. 

2Captain W. M. Polk’s “ Life 


of General Polk.” Captain Polk 
also mentions as an_ illustra- 
tion of the loose manner in which 
Brage’s preparations were made 
that Polk’s orders were verbal, 
while Lieutenant-General Hill, 
commanding an army corps, and 
with headquarters quite near 
those of Bragg, never received a 
word or a line from him to indi- 
cate that he was to report to Polk 
for orders.—‘‘ Southern Historical 
Society Papers.” Vol. X., p. 19. 
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ham, making it impossible for the latter to move 
forward. 

These errors were at last repaired, and Breck- 
inridge’s division, which was nearly fresh, was 
thrown with great impetuosity against the extreme 
Union left. The reénforcements of which Thomas 
had foreseen the necessity, and which had been 
promised him, had not arrived. Only one small bri- 
gade, under John Beatty, was there to receive this 
furious onslaught; it gave way, and Breckinridge 
poured in upon Baird’s crumbling flank and, for a 
moment, gained his rear; but his progress was 
promptly checked by the reserve from Palmer’s 
division, and with the assistance of the other re- 
serves from Brannan and Negley he was driven, in 
turn, with great slaughter, and the left flank was 
again firmly established. In this fight the Confed- 
erate general B. H. Helm, a brother-in-law of Mrs. 
Lincoln, was killed. A part of Cleburne’s division 
at the same time struck the front of the Union po- 
sition, and was repulsed. All the morning a san- 
guinary contest raged in front of Thomas, which 
he sustained with his magnificent coolness and im- 
perturbable presence of mind, using every man 
under his command with infallible judgment and 
skill. His lines were furiously assaulted at every 
point in turn: Baird, Johnson, Palmer, and Rey- 
nolds met in succession the impetuous onslaught 
of Breckinridge, Cleburne, and Cheatham, and al- 
though their lines were fearfully shaken they were 
never once broken, and, as Thomas says, “The 
enemy having exhausted his utmost energies to 
dislodge us, apparently fell back entirely from our 
front.” Bragg says in his report that his troops 
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“were moved to the assault in detail and by de- 
tachments, unsupported, until nearly all parts of 
the right wing were, in turn, repulsed with heavy 
loss.” 

Longstreet, meanwhile, on the Confederate left, 
appeared at first to have an easier task before 
him. He had waited since early morning for 
orders to advance, and finally convinced by the 
roar of battle on his right that no special advan- 
tage was being gained by Polk, he sent for permis- 
sion to advance his own forces; but, before his 
messenger returned, he found his own division 
commanders moving forward under direct orders 
from Bragg, which had not been communicated to 
him. He at once swung his left wing, under Hind- 
man, vigorously forward; Stewart, who com- 
manded on his right, being kept at first stationary 
by the ill success of the right wing, and Hood in 
the center driving forward with his usual impet- 
uosity and with more than his usual success. It 
had not been Longstreet’s fortune, hitherto, to win 
easy victories, but on this occasion, for once in his 
life, he had only to enter an open door. 

All the day before, and thus far on the 20th, 
Rosecrans had done little but move reénforcements 
from his right wing to the left, where Thomas was 
sustaining the Confederate onslaught; but he had 
unfortunately delayed the promised movement of 
Negley’s division to the left of Baird, and his at- 
tempts at concentration after the battle had act- 
ually begun were now even too anxious and hurried. 
He became convinced early in the morning that the 
enemy was moving in force upon his left, and a 
little after ten o’clock he sent an order to McCook, 
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commanding him to make immediate dispositions 
to withdraw the right so as to spare as much force 
as possible to reénforce Thomas. “ The left,” he 
said, “ must be held at all hazards, even if the right 
is drawn wholly back to the present left,” and a few 
minutes later he wrote to him again to send two 
brigades of Sheridan’s division to Thomas with all 
possible dispatch, and the third brigade as soon as 
the lines could be sufficiently drawn up; to march 
them as rapidly as possible without exhausting the 
men. A little before eleven o’clock he received by 
an aide-de-camp a message from Thomas that he was 
heavily pressed, and the messenger added on his 
own responsibility the information that Brannan 
was not in line with Reynolds, and that Reynolds’s 
right flank was in danger. 

This information was incorrect; Brannan was 
in his proper position, his division having been 
echeloned a little in rear of Reynolds’s line on 
account of an advantage of topography. But 
Rosecrans had another reason for believing that 
there was a gap in the line between Reynolds 
and Wood. He had ordered Brannan’s division 
to reénforce Baird, and Ferdinand Van Derveer’s 
brigade had been sent to the left in partial com- 
pliance with the order. Brannan had exercised 
his discretion in retaining two brigades in the line 
where he saw their presence was essential, and had 
sent to inform Rosecrans of his action; but Rose- 
crans, not knowing this, dispatched a peremptory 
order to General Wood, who commanded the di- 
vision next on Brenws right, to “close up on 
Reynolds as fast as possible and support him.” 
A courier was dispatched with the message and 
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bidden to carry it to Wood, at the utmost speed of cuar. rv. 


his horse. 

General Thomas J. Wood, a veteran of the regular 
army, received this order with great concern. He 
had been holding his line with vigilance all the 
morning, momentarily expecting an attack in his 
front. He did not think the order judicious; he 
thought Brannan was in position; it did not ap- 
pear to him that Reynolds was hard pressed, but 
with instinctive subordination, feeling that the 
General-in-Chief must know more of the field 
than he did, he turned to General McCook, who 
happened to be standing beside him, saying he 
would at once obey it, and suggested that Mc- 
Cook should close up rapidly and prevent a gap in 
the line. General Davis was ordered to do this, 
but he had only one brigade to fill up the wide in- 
terval left by the withdrawal of Wood’s division, 
and it was at this fatal moment, when Sheridan, 
Davis, and Wood were all out of position and 
marching by the left flank, that Longstreet hurled 
his heavy battalions against the moving mass of 
the National right wing. Hood’s quadruple forma- 
tion poured into the gap, pushing away Davis’s 
thin line like a cobweb, driving Wood’s rear some 
distance in confusion, taking Brannan in flank 
and crumbling up two brigades of Van Cleve in the 
wildest confusion. Hindman at the same time 
struck Sheridan who, left absolutely unprotected 
on either flank—after a gallant defense which cost 
the life of General W. H. Lytle, an agreeable poet, 
a brave soldier, and an estimable citizen — gave 
way in some disorder. 

General Rosecrans was standing at this moment 
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cuar.tv. in the rear of Davis’s right, waiting to see Mc- 
Cook’s corps close to the left. He went quickly 
to the extreme right to bring Sheridan forward, 
but it was too late; the beaten troops rolled back 
upon him and overwhelmed him. He rode rapidly 
down the Dry Valley road, accompanied by a part 
of his staff and asmall escort. In the midst of the 
confusion, which increased every instant, the sud- 
denness of the catastrophe for the moment quite 
appalled him; his spirit, usually so indomitable in 
battle, under the stress of the week’s enormous 
labor and anxiety, his physical fatigue, his lack of 
sleep, and the tremendous impression of a terrible 
calamity suddenly occurring under his eyes, with- 
out an instant’s warning, for the moment gave 
way, and amid the horrible wreck and confusion 
of his beaten army, in the tumult and disorder, and 
entanglement of trains of artillery, of mingled foot 
and of cavalry, he lost heart and hope. McCook 
had been swept away; Crittenden, unable to check 
the retreat, had followed it; Negley, who had been 
put in charge of a great quantity of artillery, had 
started for Rossville, taking his guns with him; 
even Sheridan, the very genius of fighting, unable 
to hold his division together, was moving to the 
rear. It was impossible for Rosecrans to imagine 
that the rest of the army could hold firm in such 
disaster. He rode back to Rossville, and not being 
able to persuade himself that even there the rout 
could be stayed he pushed on to Chattanooga, as 
he says, “to give orders for the security of the 
a pontoon bridges at Battle Creek and Bridgeport, 
vol. xxx, and to make preliminary dispositions either to for- 
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our ground, or to withdraw the troops into good cmar.tv. 


position.” 

One of those crises had now arrived, rare in the 
history of any country, where the personal char- 
acter and power of an individual become of in- 
calculable value to the general welfare. Only the 
highest qualities in the second in command, thus in- 
stantly left in charge of the abandoned field, saved 
the Army of the Cumberland from irremediable 
ruin. General Thomas having about noon beaten 
the enemy in his front into silence and inaction, 
yet expectant of further attack, became anxious as 
to the arrival of Sheridan’s division which, he had 
been informed, was on the way to him. While 
waiting for its arrival, about two o’clock, hearing 
heavy firing on his right and rear through the 
thickly wooded hills, he rode in the direction of 
the noise, and soon met the aide-de-camp whom he 
had dispatched in quest of Sheridan, who informed 
him that a large force of the enemy was stealthily 
advancing in the rear of Reynolds’s position. This 
astounding news seemed at first incredible to 
Thomas; to find on the road where he confidently 
expected a heavy reénforcement a hostile force in 
rear of the Union center would have paralyzed the 
faculties of most generals; but stupefying as the 
situation was, Thomas instantly set about to make 
the best of it, and by one of the fortunate accidents 
of this extraordinary battle the means were ready 
to his hand. 

Two generals, following their own soldierly 
instincts, had without orders held together some 
fragments of their commands and placed them al- 
ready in eligible positions. When Hood made his 
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wild rush through the gap in the center, Brannan’s 


Brannan, division, struck in flank and rear, had been driven 
R, back on the right, but with wonderful steadiness, 


’ under the cireumstances, had virtually retained its 
formation. Brannan held his command firmly to- 
gether, and bringing to it stragglers from other shat- 
tered organizations, he swung back his right flank 
and, moving about half a mile to the rear, took up a 
good position on a commanding point of Mission- 
ary Ridge, where, for a while, unsupported on 
either flank, he held the enemy in check. General 
Wood, whose withdrawal from the line had caused 
the break, had reported with one brigade to Thomas, 
and on being informed by him that Reynolds did 
not need support, sent it under orders to General 
Baird. Riding back for his other two brigades, in- 
tending to take them also to the left, he found the 
south end of the valley suddenly alive with rebel 
troops, and one of his brigades, in part, and both 
his batteries swept from the field. With his re- 
maining brigade under Charles G. Harker, and 
part of George P. Buell’s, he immediately formed 
a line across the valley, facing southward, and 
without any help of artillery, with the musket 
alone, used sparingly, for the ammunition was 
already running low, he, also unsupported on 
either flank, was doing his best to hold the field 
when Thomas appeared. Under the latter’s orders, 
Wood’s right was brought into communication 
with the left of Brannan; Brannan’s right oceupy- 
ing a commanding ridge, and Harker’s brigade ex-. 
tending to the left, along a spur which jutted out 
through the valley almost perpendicular to the 
general direction of the range; the Union lines 
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thus facing the enemy in the shape of an irregular Cuar. IV. 


crescent. There was still a gap between Reynolds 
and Wood, which later in the day caused Thomas 
great anxiety for fear the enemy should discover it 
and rush through. He filled it as soon as possible 
with Hazen’s brigade which, fortunately, by the prov- 
ident care of this intelligent and cool-headed com- 
mander, was better supplied with ammunition than 
the rest of the field. 

All the afternoon, upon this line, the battle 
raged with unceasing fury and terrific slaughter. 
The right wing had disappeared, the center had 
been for a moment shattered and crumbled, the 
left had fought a desperate and sanguinary battle 
all day. But such was the indomitable spirit 
which the presence of Thomas infused among 
those who were left, that the slender line we 
have described resisted through the long autum- 
-nal afternoon the most desperate and repeated 
assaults of an overwhelming force of veteran 
Confederate infantry, and were at the same time 
rained upon by formidable batteries, to which, 
except for a few guns of Brannan, they could only 
reply with their muskets. The supply of ammuni- 
tion meanwhile ran so low that several assaults 
were met and repulsed with cold steel. This fact 
is not derived from any boasting reports of Federal 
soldiers. General Hindman himself says, ‘ Our 
troops attacked again and again, with a courage 
worthy of their past achievements; the enemy 
fought with determined obstinacy and repeatedly 
repulsed us, but only to be again assailed. As 
showing the fierceness of the fight, the fact is men- 
tioned that on our extreme left the bayonet was 
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cuar.ty. used, and men also killed and wounded with 
w.k. clubbed muskets.” 

‘Patil.’ Tf the scattered divisions streaming over the 

rs ridge and down the Dry Valley road to Rossville 

could have been brought to halt and return; if 

General Rosecrans could have displayed in this 

emergency one tithe of the courage and the con- 

tagious fire that his presence inspired among the 

cedar brakes of Murfreesboro, the battle might still 

have been his; for Sheridan, one of the heroes of 

Stone’s River, was there and had already regained 

such control of his troops that he was able to 

march them in good order to Rossville, and out on 

the road again towards the battlefield, striving to 

gain the left instead of the right where his presence 

_ would have been decisive. Had Rosecrans been 

with him and turned him even at this late hour 

upon Longstreet’s flank, the battle must certainly 

Says have had a different issue; for so late as three 

1863. 0’clock in the afternoon Longstreet, finding all his 

efforts unavailing against the stubborn resistance of 

Brannan and Wood, sent to Bragg for reénforce- 

ments from the right wing, but was informed by 

him that they had been beaten back so badly that 

they could be of no service to him. “TI had but 

one division,” he says, “that had not been engaged, 

son” and hesitated to venture to put it in, as our distress 

W.R. ° 

Vol. Xxx. Upon our right seemed to be almost as great as 

p. 289.” that of the enemy upon his right.” Hindman was 

continually appealing to Longstreet for reénforce- 

ments and desperately apprehensive of an attack 

on his left and rear; but it was late in the after- 

noon before Longstreet dared to risk his last re- 

Serve, Preston’s division. Hindman says: “I have 
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never known Federal troops to fight so well. It is 
Just to say, also, that I never saw Confederate sol- 
diers fight potion 2 

Brannan’s position, though strong and admirably 
chosen and defended, could yet be easily turned; a 
practicable valley be on his right flank fitnueh 
which access was easy to his rear, and Hindman 
with his superior force was able to send a strong 
detachment by this route, which about four 
o’clock seriously menaced the integrity of the 
Union line. It was the critical instant of the day. 
Thomas’s whole force had been engaged for hours, 
and he had no reserves. But assistance came at 
the moment when it was most needed. Gordon 
Granger, commanding the reserve corps, had heard 
during the morning far to the left the roar of 
battle, and without other orders than the prompt- 
ings of his own heart, had marched with J. B. 
Steedman’s division to the music of that martial 
sound. His approach, earlier in the day, had 
seriously alarmed Polk for his right wing, and had 
checked for a moment the movement of Cleburne 
and Cheatham, but instead of attacking the Con- 
federate right, he had wisely moved to the west 
and down the rear of Thomas’s line, to arrive at the 
point where his presence was most urgently re- 
quired. As Hindman’s advance planted its banners 
on Brannan’s right, Thomas indicated to Steedman 
the work he was to do. “Steedman, moving his 
division into position,” says Thomas, “with almost 
as much precision as if on drill, and fighting his 
way to the crest of the hill on Brannan’s right, 
moved forward his artillery and drove the enemy 
down the southern slope, inflicting on him a most 
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terrible loss in killed and wounded.” Longstreet 
hesitated no longer to throw in his last reserve. 
He sent Preston with three fresh brigades to Hind- 
man, and even with this large reénforcement, Hind- 
man says, he “found the gain both slow and costly.” 
Steedman reports three separate assaults, made 
with the greatest fury, and repulsed after heavy 
fighting, before nightfall. 

It is one of the insoluble problems of the war 
whether Thomas might permanently have held his 
position which he so heroically defended on the 
hills of Chickamauga. But he was not left free to 
choose his course of action. About four o'clock 
General James A. Garfield, chief-of-staff, arrived on 
the field. He, with the rest of the staff, had accom- 
panied Rosecrans in the flood of ruin which swept 
the right wing from the field. Although they were 
at first overwhelmed by the news of the misfortune 
as they rode towards Rossville, the personal charac- 
teristics of the two men soon began to assert them- 
selves. As Rosecrans sunk every moment deeper 
in the forlorn conviction that the army was utterly 
beaten, Garfield, on the contrary, took encourage- 
ment from every sound of battle that reached him 
from the east, and at last he stopped short and 
asked permission to report to Thomas on the field. 
This was at first refused, but on Garfield’s impor- 
tunity was finally granted ;' Rosecrans, taking an 


1 The writers had this statement 
from General Garfield himself; 
and Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who en- 
joyed the intimate friendship of 
both Garfield and Rosecrans, says, 
in ‘‘Ohio in the War,” Vol. L., 
p. 757: ‘It should not be for- 
gotten in Garfield’s praise that 


it was on his own earnest rep- 
resentation that he was sent — 
that, in fact, he rather procured 
permission to go to Thomas, and 
so back into the battle, than ve- 
ceived orders todo so. He refused 
to believe that Thomas was routed 
or the battle lost,” ete., ete. 
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affectionate leave of his chief-of-staff, as of one 
whom he never expected to see again in life, con- 
tinued his melancholy ride to Chattanooga, and 
Garfield threaded the mountain bridle-paths in high 
hope and patriotic ardor, to give to Thomas the 
full information of which he was so greatly in 
need, and to share in the toil and success of the 
final struggle. It was by no means a promenade 
of pleasure ; the way was beset with danger, several 
of his escort were killed, but as Wood says in his 
report, his arrival on the field showed “that the 
road was open to all who might choose to follow it 
to where duty called.” He had commanded the very 
brigade of Wood’s division which was now holding 
its place on the right with such obstinate valor, 
and it was a pleasure which paid him tenfold for 
his hazardous journey to see how they acquitted 
themselves under his sympathetic eye. 

It was a little after the arrival of Garfield that 
orders came from Rosecrans to Thomas, directing 
him to assume command of all the forces — some- 
thing he had been doing unquestioned all the after- 
noon—and with Crittenden and McCook to take 
a strong position and assume a threatening attitude 
at Rossville, and to send the unorganized forces to 
Chattanooga for reorganization. Rosecrans added 
that he would examine the ground at Chattanooga 
and then join Thomas, and that he would send out 
rations and ammunition to meet him at Rossville. 
Knowing that retreat with the enemy pressing so 
close would entail enormous loss, Thomas resolved 
to hold his present lines, if possible, until his move- 
ment could receive the partial cover of darkness. 
He distributed the new supplies of ammunition 
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cuar.tv. which had arrived, and then sent orders to his 
division commanders to make ready to retire 

sep to 6Rossville as soon as night should close in. 
Reynolds being first ready to move, Thomas went 
to meet him and point out the position he intended 
him to take, when he met with another of the most 
singular incidents of this abnormal day. 

Passing through an open bit of woods to reach 
Reynolds he came upon a body of rebel infantry, 
who had made their way, unperceived, around the 
extreme left and in rear of Baird. At this moment 
the head of Reynolds’s column appeared, and 
Thomas threw J. B. Turchin’s brigade upon the 
advancing Confederates, who were driven by a | 
most spirited charge more than a mile over the 
way they had come, clear beyond Baird’s left 
and out of sight, losing several hundred prison- 
ers. Turchin, M. 8S. Robinson, and August Willich 
were then posted so as to guard the roads by 
which the army was to withdraw, and orders 
were sent to the division commanders to bring 
off their troops. Late as the hour was, the en- 
emy was everywhere so near that the movement 
could not wholly escape observation, and Baird, 
Johnson, and Palmer were successively attacked 
in yielding their lines, and though resisting ener- 
getically suffered some losses in prisoners. Baird, 
in his report, expresses his confidence that he could 

Vol. XXX, have continued to hold his position; “ to fall back 
p.279.' was more difficult than to remain.” Brannan, 
Wood, and Steedman left the scene of their heroic 

defense without trouble or molestation; “the final 
victorious charge of the Confederate left wing,” 

under Longstreet — which was, in fact, a cautious 
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advance of his skirmish line over the deserted cnmar.1v. 


field—found nothing to oppose it. Early in the 
night Thomas was firmly established at Rossville, 
the braves who had come back with him finding at 
Rossville or on the road, coming to meet him, the 
reorganized divisions of Sheridan and Negley as 
good as ever. 

The Confederates were not aware until the next 
day that Thomas had gone from their front. In 
the Confederate reports written several days or 
weeks after the fact, there are the usual conven- 
tional phrases describing their final victory on the 
evening of the 20th; but, in truth, night came down 
on the stubborn fight leaving the issue by no means 
decided. The only proof of this that need be of- 
fered is Bragg’s official dispatch to the Government 
at Richmond: “ After two days’ hard fighting we 
have driven the enemy, after a desperate resistance, 
from several positions, and now hold the field; but 
he still confronts us. The losses are heavy on both 
sides, especially so in our officers. We have taken 
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over twenty pieces of artillery and some 2500 pris- vo xxx. 


oners.” He had done much better than that, but 
this understatement of his success, by a man not 
accustomed to diminish his own glory, shows how 
terrible the conflict had been and how doubtful he 
still was of the final issue. 

The assertions of the commanders on both sides, 
that they everywhere met superior forces of the 
enemy, prove only that there was but slight dis- 
parity of numbers; and that the fighting was 
at all points, except for the break on the Union 
right, unusually obstinate and determined. There 
are no authentic reports of the Confederate army 
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cuar.tv. for the days of battle; but Major H. C. Dawes has 


“ Battles 


made the following careful estimate : 

“An examination of the original returns in the 
War Department, which I have personally made, 
shows the following result: General Bragg’s return, 
31st of August, 1863, shows under the heading 
‘present for duty,’ officers and men, 48,998. This 
return does not include the divisions of General 
Breckinridge or General Preston, the brigades of 
Generals Gregg and McNair, or the reénforcement 
brought by General Longstreet. The strength of 
each is accurately given in Confederate official 
returns. The total Confederate force available for 
battle at Chickamauga was as follows: General 
Bragg’s army, 31st of August, 1863, for duty, 48,998; 
Longstreet’s command (Hood’s and McLaws’s di- 
visions), by the return of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, 3lst of August, 1863, for duty, 11,716; 
Breckinridge’s division, by his official report in 
‘Confederate Reports of Battles, for duty, 3769; 
Preston’s division, by his official report in ‘ Confed- 
erate Reports of Battles,’ for duty, 4509; Brigades 
of Gregg and McNair, by General Bushrod John- 


’ son’s official report (“Southern Historical Society 


Papers,” Vol. XIII), for duty, 2559,— total, 71,551.” 

Rosecrans’s effective strength, partly taken from 
official reports and partly estimated, was: Four- 
teenth Army Corps (estimated), 20,000; Twentieth 


1General Lee wrote to Jeffer- last, 16,118 effective men. He 


son Davis (September 14, 1863), 
‘Tf the report sent to me by 
General Cooper, since my return 
from Richmond, is correct, Gen- 
eral Bragg had, on the 20th Au- 
gust last, 51,101 effective men ; 
General Buckner, 20th August 


was to receive from General 
Johnston 9000 effective men. 
His total force will, therefore, be® 
76,219, as large a number as, I 
presume, he can operate with.”— 
“Southern Historical Society 
Papers.” Vol. XIl.,.p. 324. 
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Army Corps (estimated), 11,000; Twenty-first Army 
Corps (report), 12,052; Reserve Corps (report), 3913 ; 
Cavalry Corps (estimated), 10,000,— total, 56,965. 
And he had 208 guns ; showing that General Bragg 
had ready to bring into action a few thousand more 
troops than the total effectives of Rosecrans. 

The divisions which Bragg did not employ on the 
19th were those which, thrown fresh into the fight 
on the 20th, formed the most efficient part of his 
force. Thomas fought his final battle against 
Bragg’s whole army with not more than twenty 
thousand men. 

The losses on both sides were frightful. Bragg 
admits, in his official report, that he lost forty per 
cent. of his army, which would bring his killed and 
wounded to over twenty thousand. Longstreet 
says the strength of the left wing on going into 
action on the 20th was 22,872; of these he lost (not 
counting one brigade which had not reported to 
him its casualties), 7595 in killed and wounded 
alone. The loss on the Confederate right was, of 
course, far heavier than this in proportion. Several 
brigades were almost annihilated; Helm’s lost, be- 
sides their general, all but 432 out of 1763.1 The 
loss of the army of Rosecrans was 1656 killed, 9749 
wounded, 4774 captured or missing,— total, 16,179. 
The mortality among the Union troops was the less 
as they fought most of the time in position, and 
sheltered, when it was possible, by improvised works. 

The first news which the Government received in 
regard to the battle was conveyed in a disheartened, 
almost despairing, telegram which Rosecrans, at 


1 The revised estimates of the Confederate loss give 2389 killed, 
13,412 wounded, 2003 captured or missing,— total, 17,804. 
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Chattanooga, wrote at five o’clock: “ We have met 
with a serious disaster; extent not yet ascertained. 
Enemy overwhelmed us, drove our right, pierced 
our center, and scattered our troops there. Thomas, 
who had seven divisions, remained intact, at last 
news. Granger, with two brigades, had gone to 
support Thomas on the left. Every available reserve 
was used when the men stampeded. Burnside will 
be notified of the state of things at once, and you 
will be informed; troops from Charleston, Florida, 
Virginia, and all along the sea-board are found 
among the prisoners. It seems that every avail- 


rx. able man was thrown against us.” Such was the 


discouraging news which reached the President on 
the morning of the 21st of September. His first 
exclamation to his secretary after reading the dis- 
patch was: “Rosecrans has been whipped, as I 
feared. I have feared it for several days. I believe 
I feel trouble in the air before it comes.” ‘ Burn- 
side,” be continued, “instead of obeying the orders 
which were given him on the 14th, and going to 
Rosecrans, has gone on a foolish affair to Jones- 
boro to capture a party of guerrillas who were 
there.” As the day wore on the news brightened ; 
the details of the magnificent defense of his posi- 
tion by Thomas became known, the orderly retreat 
to Rossville was reported, and on the next day the 
safe establishment of the army around Chattanooga. 

It is the habit of most military writers, when they 
narrate a reverse to our arms, to describe the Ad- 
ministration at Washington as thrown into conster- 
nation by it. Even General Grant, referring to this 
event, commits this error in speaking of a matter 
of which he could not possibly be informed. He 
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says: “The Administration, as well as the General- 
in-Chief, was nearly frantic at the situation of 
affairs.” There was certainly deep disappointment 
and concern at the untoward issue of Rosecrans’s 
campaign, which had been so splendidly begun ; 
but to show how little of frenzy there was in the 
feeling and action of the President, we give this 
letter to General Halleck, written immediately after 
the receipt of Rosecrans’s melancholy dispatch: 
“ T think it very important for General Rosecrans 
to hold his position at or about Chattanooga, be- 
cause, if held, from that place to Cleveland, both 
inclusive, it keeps all Tennessee clear of the enemy, 
and also breaks one of his most important railroad 
lines. To prevent these consequences is so vital to 
his cause that he cannot give up the effort to dis- 
lodge us from the position, thus bringing him to us, 
and saving us the labor, expense, and hazard of 
going farther to find him, and also giving us the 
advantage of choosing our own ground, and pre- 
paring it to fight him upon. The details must, of 
course, be left to General Rosecrans, while we must 
furnish him the means to the utmost of our ability. 
If you concur, I think he would better be informed 
that we are not pushing him beyond this position ; 
and that, in fact, our judgment is rather against his 
going beyond it. If he can only maintain this 
position, without more, this rebellion can only eke 
out a short and feeble existence, as an animal some- 
times may with a thorn in its vitals.” And after 
giving these directions, the wisest possible under 
the circumstances, as shown by subsequent history, 
he sent to General Rosecrans this comforting and 
encouraging dispatch: “Be of good cheer. We 
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have unabated confidence in you, and in your 
soldiers and officers. In the main you must be the 
judge as to what isto bedone. If I were to suggest, 
I would say, save your army by taking strong posi- 
tions until Burnside joins you, when, I hope, you 
ean turn the tide. I think you had better send a 
courier to Burnside to hurry him up. We cannot 
reach him by telegraph. We suppose some force is 
going to you from Corinth, but for want of com- 
munication we do not know how they are getting 
along. We shall do our utmost to assist you. Send 


. us your present positions.” At the same time he 


sent a peremptory dispatch to Burnside, in which 
there is a certain tone of reproof: “If you 
are to do any good to Rosecrans it will not do 
to waste time with Jonesboro. It is already too 
late to do the most good that might have been 
done, but I hope it will still do some good. Please 
do not lose a moment,” and by another route 


x, he repeats this peremptory injunction in briefer 


words. 

Even on the 21st Rosecrans had not altogether 
recovered the tone of his spirits. He telegraphed : 
“After two days of the severest fighting I ever 
witnessed, our right and center were beaten. The 
left held its position until sunset. Our loss is 
heavy and our troops worn down.” After speaking 
of the overpowering force of the enemy, he con- 
tinues: “ We have no certainty of holding our po- 
sition here. If Burnside could come immediately 
it would be well, otherwise he may not be able 
to joi us unless he comes on west side of river.” 

This dispatch contained no news not already 
known; and the President again besought Rose- 
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if 


cerans to relieve his anxiety as to the position and cmae.rv. 


condition of his army. Strangely enough the first 
encouraging word that the President received from 
the battlefield was contained in a Richmond paper, 
which published Bragg’s official report already 
quoted. He at once telegraphed it to Rosecrans 
to show him he was not so badly beaten as he 
thought, and on the same day Rosecrans, having 
got back his habitual composure by virtue of sleep 
and rest and immunity from attack, either at Ross- 
ville or Chattanooga, reported from the latter 
place, “ We hold this point, and I cannot be dis- 
lodged unless by very superior numbers and after 
a great battle.” He asked for large and prompt 
reénforcements, a demand which the Government 
took into immediate consideration. 

Stanton, upon whom the testy and petulant dis- 
patches of Rosecrans during the preceding year 
had had their natural effect in alienating his good- 
will and impairing to some extent his confidence, 
had for some weeks made no secret of his waning 
trust in Rosecrans. Even while Rosecrans was 
crossing the river on the last day of August, Secre- 
tary Chase having represented to Mr. Stanton the 
great importance of prompt and vigorous military 
action, saying that the following day the amount 
of suspended requisitions, including pay of the 
army for July and August would approach thirty- 
five millions, to meet which there were only five mil- 
lions, and adding that, unless the war could be 
pushed more vigorously and with greater certainty 
of early and successful termination there was cause 
for serious apprehension of financial embarrassment, 
Stanton replied that the delay of Rosecrans was 
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the principal cause of the difficulty ; that he com- 
manded fully one-third of the effective force of the 
country and did nothing, comparatively, with .t. 
Therefore when the news of the disaster at Chicka- 
mauga arrived, Stanton, at least, had no hesita- 
tion in assigning the responsibility for it. Yet amid 
all this disapprobation of Rosecrans his demand for 
reénforcements received instant attention. Troops 
from Grant and Hurlbut were already on the way, 
but these were not enough. Immediately on re- 
ceipt of Rosecrans’s dispatch, Mr. Stanton sent one 
of the Presidents secretaries who was standing 
by to the Soldiers’ Home, where the President was 
sleeping. A little startled by the unwonted sum- 
mons,— for this was “the first time” he said, “‘ Stan- 
ton had ever sent for him,”— the President mounted 
his horse and rode in through the moonlight to the 
War Department to preside over an improvised 
council to consider the subject of reénforcing 
Rosecrans. 

There were present General Halleck, Stanton, 
Seward and Chase of the Cabinet; P. H. Watson and 
James A. Hardie of the War Department, and Gen- 
eral D. C. McCallum, superintendent of military 
transportation. After a brief debate, it was re- 
solved to detach the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps 
from the Army of the Potomac, General Hooker to 
be placed in command of both. The President’s 
only fear was that so large a body of troops could 
not be transported such a distance without con- 
suming a great deal of time; but to his pleasure 
and astonishment the two corps, numbering some 
twenty thousand men, were brought from the Rap- 
idan to Washington, there embarked, and carried 
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by railway through Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, and Nashville to the Tennessee, and there 
deposited, with their guns, their munitions of war, 
and all their impedimenta, ready for fighting, in the 
almost incredible time of eight days. The credit of 
this extraordinary feat belongs to Generals Meigs 
and McCallum and Prescott Smith of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. 

General Rosecrans in retiring to Chattanooga 
did not consider it practicable or expedient to 
retain control of the point of Lookout Mountain 
commanding the Tennessee River below Chatta- 
nooga. This point was at once seized by Bragg, 
who extended his lines from Lookout Mountain to 
the Tennessee River above the town, thus hold- 
ing the place in a sort of demi-blockade, depriving 
it of all communication south of the Tennessee 
River and restricting it to a long and difficult 
line over the mountains, continually threatened 
by the enemy’s cavalry, which, in the end, 
brought it almost to the point of starvation. 
General Bragg adopted this plan of reducing the 
post by siege against the opinion of Longstreet, 
who advised him on the morning of the 21st to 
eross the river above Chattanooga, thinking he 
could force Rosecrans to evacuate that place by a 
demonstration upon his rear, and indeed could 
force him back upon Nashville; and in case the 
Confederate transportation was found inadequate 
for a continuance of that movement, to follow up 
the railroad to Knoxville, to destroy Burnside, and 
thence to threaten the rear of Nashville. 

Longstreet intimates that this proposition was 
favorably received by Bragg; but that general in his 
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report insists, with some indignation, that he never 
for an instant entertained it, his lack of transporta- 
tion rendering it utterly impossible. He stamps it as 
entirely lacking in military propriety; it would 
abandon to Rosecrans his entire line of communica- 
tion, and leave open to him the Confederate depots 
of supplies, placing Bragg, with a greatly inferior 
force, beyond a difficult and, at times, an impass- 
able river, in a country affording no subsistence to 
men or animals. ‘As another reason for rejecting 
Longstreet’s scheme, Bragg adds that it would have 
left open to the enemy, only ten miles away, the 
battlefield with the thousands of wounded and its 
valuable trophies. 

For nearly a month the siege of Chattanooga con- 
tinued, Bragg sealing the front and both flanks of 
the place against any communication. The cavalry 
of both sides were busy, one in threatening and the 
other in defending the slender and inadequate 
means of communication left open to the rear. 
Rosecrans’s dispatches to the Government, though 
copious and energetic, were never devoid of a cer- 
tain anxiety, and were continually full of requests 
for reénforcements and supplies. The President 
answered him with unfailing courtesy and encour- 
agement receiving kindly even his political sug- 
gestions. Rosecrans telegraphed on the 3d of Oc- 
tober: “If we can maintain this position in such 
strength that the enemy are obliged to abandon 
their position and the elections in the great States 
go favorably, would it not be well to offer a general 
amnesty to all officers and soldiers in the Rebellion 2? 
It would give us moral strength, and weaken them 
very much.” 
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Mr. Lincoln replied: “If we can hold Chatta- 
nooga and East Tennessee, I think the Rebellion 
must dwindle and die. I think you and Burnside 
ean do this, and hence doing so is your main ob- 
ject. Of course to greatly damage or destroy the 
enemy in your front would be a greater object, be- 
cause it would include the former and more, but it 
is not so certainly within your power. I under- 
stand the main body of the enemy is very near you, 
so near that you could ‘board at home,’ so to 
speak, and menace or attack him any day. Would 
not the doing of this be your best mode of counter- 
acting his raid on your communications? But this 
is not an order. I imtend doing something like 
what you suggest whenever the case shall appear 
ripe enough to have it accepted in the true under- 
standing rather than as a confession of weakness 
and fear.” 

The operations of the rebel cavalry, though they 
were carried on at great.expense and loss to them, 
and were compensated by equally successful and 
energetic movements on the part of the Union 
cavalry, kept Rosecrans continually harassed and 
ill at ease. The failure of Burnside to connect upon 
his right distressed him; and although Hooker was 
on his left securing the most vital points of the rail- 
roads, the non-arrival of the troops from Vicksburg 
drove him to ask in his petulant style, “ No news 
from Sherman. Are his or any other troops really 
coming to this army?” He telegraphed to Lincoln, 
on the 12th, his fear of starvation, the “ enemy’s side 
of valley full of corn. Every exertion will be made 
to hold what we have and gain more. After which 
we must put our trust in God, who never fails those 
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who truly trust.” The same day Lincoln tele- 
graphed him one of those singular dispatches 
which seem full of intuitive military knowledge, 
telling him that Burnside, being menaced from the 
east, could not go to him without surrendering East 
Tennessee. “I now think,” Mr. Lincoln said, “the 
enemy will not attack Chattanooga, and I think 
you will have to look out for his making a concen- 
trated drive at Burnside. You and Burnside 
now have him by the throat, and he must break 
your hold or perish. . . Sherman is coming to 
you,” he went on to say, “though gaps in the tele- 
graph prevent our knowing how far he is ad- 
vanced. He and Hooker will so support you on 
the west and northwest, as to enable you to look 
east and northeast.” 

But no encouragement was sufficient to give 
back to General Rosecrans his old buoyancy and 
hopefulness. His dispatches continued full of 
premonitions of trouble. Jefferson Davis had ap- 
peared in the other camp and made encouraging 
speeches. Rosecrans feared the rebel cavalry on 
his right; if his mounted force were not swelled 
the Confederate cavalry would paralyze his army 
and compel it to retire. Sherman was still too far 
off to be of any real help. The rebel cavalry would 
soon overpower and wear out his; and finally a 
dispatch of the 16th of October is filled with 
apprehension of an attempt to be made by the 
enemy to destroy the Army of the Cumberland by 
separating it from Burnside. “We cannot feed 
Hooker’s troops on our left, nor can we spare them 
from our right depots and communications. . . Had 
we... the whole of Sherman’s and Hooker’s troops 
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brought up, we should not probably outnumber the 
enemy. This army, with its back to barren moun- 
tains, roads narrow and difficult, while the enemy has 
the railroad and the corn in his rear, is at much dis- 
advantage.” “Our future is not bright.” By this 
time the Government had become convinced that the 
supreme charge of the armies in Tennessee could no 
longer be safely left in the hands of a general so 
querulous and so despondent as Rosecrans had 
become. 

They did not gain this impression exclusively 
from his dispatches. Charles A. Dana, who ac- 
companied the army as the representative of the 
War Department, had for several weeks been giv 
ing the gloomiest views of Rosecrans’s temper and 
eapacity. Late in September he wrote that there 
was serious fermentation in the corps of Crittenden 
and McCook; that subordinate officers were un- 
willing to risk their troops in the hands of those 
generals; but that Rosecrans hated to take active 
measures against them, as he felt he was as much to 
blame as they were for running away; that this 
impression was shared by his subordinates, espe- 
cially by Granger and Garfield, who blamed him 
severely for his conduct and his orders on the 
battlefield of Chickamauga, and for his abandon- 
ment of the Lookout passes; “ but,” Mr. Dana con- 
tinues, ‘‘ Rosecrans, who is sometimes as obstinate 
and inaccessible to reason as at others he is irreso- 
lute and vacillating, pettishly rejected all argu- 
ments.” He describes the threatening famine in 
the camp, and adds, “the commanding general 
devotes part of the time which is not employed 
in pleasant gossip to the composition of a long 
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report to prove that the Government is to blame 
for his failure... I have never seen a public 
man possessing talent with less administrative 
power, less clearness and steadiness in difficulty, 
and greater practical incapacity. . . He has inven- 
tion, fertility, and knowledge, but he has no 
strength of will and no concentration of purpose. 
His mind scatters; there is no system in the use 
of his busy days and restless nights, no courage 
against individuals in his composition, and, with 
great love of command, he is a feeble commander. 
He is conscientious and honest, just as he is im- 
perious and disputatious; always with a stray 
vein of caprice and an overweening passion for the. 
approbation of his personal friends and the public 


‘x, outside. Under the present circumstances I con- 


sider this army to be very unsafe in his hands.” 

On the 16th of October he wrote: “ Nothing can 
prevent the retreat of the army from this place 
within a fortnight, and with a vast loss of public 
property and possibly of life, except the opening of 
the river. .. Rosecrans seems insensible to the 
impending danger, and dawdles with trifles in a 
manner which can scarcely be imagined... With 
plenty of zealous and energetic officers ready to do 
whatever can be done, all this precious time is lost 
because our dazed and mazy commander cannot 
perceive the catastrophe that is close upon us, nor 
fix his mind upon the means of preventing it.” 
Later in the same day, he reported a conversation 
which he had just had with Rosecrans, in which 
the general said the holding of the river to Williams 
Island was indispensable, but that he could not ac- 
complish this until Hooker arrived. He expected 
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the enemy to cross the river on his left; he must 
then fight or retreat to Cumberland Mountains; 
he thought the enemy’s force was rapidly increas- 
ing, and that even when Hooker came he would 
still be outnumbered; he thought not less than 
one hundred or one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand men was the least force with which he could 
go forward. Every day Mr. Dana’s reports as- 
sumed darker colors. On the 18th he described the 
situation as desperate, with no outlet but starva- 
tion or disorderly retreat; the soldiers were becom- 
ing mutinous; “the incapacity of the commander 
is astonishing, and it often seems difficult to believe 
him of sound mind.” 

General Grant on October 17 received a dispatch, 
at Cairo, directing him to repair to Louisville for 
orders. It was the intention of the Government to 
place him in chief command, and to leave it to his 
discretion whether General Rosecrans should re- 
main at the head of the Army of the Cumberland or 
should be replaced by General Thomas. Mr. Stan- 
ton went west in person, and meeting General Grant 
at Indianapolis, he proceeded to Louisville with him, 
handing him on the train two orders which were 
identical in all but one particular. Both created the 
military division of the Mississippi, giving Grant 
the command, composed of the Departments of the 
Ohio, the Cumberland, and the Tennessee, and in 
fact all the territory from the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi River north of the limits of Banks’s 
command. One of these orders left the department 
commanders as they were, while the other relieved 
Rosecrans and assigned Thomas to his place. 
Grant, without hesitation, accepted the latter. 
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While they were at Louisville the Secretary of 
War received a dispatch from Mr. Charles A. Dana, 
in Chattanooga, informing him that unless pre- 
vented Rosecrans would retreat, and advising per- 
emptory orders against his doing so. Upon receipt 
of this startling intelligence the Secretary directed 
Grant to proceed immediately to the front. Grant 
wrote an order, assuming command of the military 
division of the Mississippi, and immediately tele- 
graphed it to Rosecrans, informing him also of 
Thomas's assignment to commandof the Army of the 
Cumberland, and senta telegram to Thomas urging 
him to hold Chattanooga at all hazards. Thomas 
promptly answered: “ We will hold the town till 
we starve.” Rosecrans, on receiving these orders, 
gave over the command to Thomas, and left Chat- 
tanooga on the morning of the 20th, shortly after 
daylight, before the change became known. He 
said afterwards, ‘“‘ Convinced that this would excite 
profound sorrow and discontent in the Army of 
the Cumberland, which my continued presence, 
after it became known, would increase, and that 
this would be detrimental to the public service in 
the presence, as it were, of the enemy, I deter- 
mined to forego the gratification of receiving the 
parting adieus of those with whom I had shared so 
many toils and dangers.” This was probably an 
unnecessary precaution. General Thomas had 
served with that army quite as long as General 
Rosecrans; and his qualities, exhibited in camp, on 
march, and on the field of battle, were not such 
as to inspire any emotion of sorrow or discontent 
at his promotion. 


CHAPTER V 


CHATTANOOGA 


HE inference of Mr. Dana that Rosecrans was 

meditating a retreat from Chattanooga was 
modified by a later dispatch which arrived too late 
to counteract the impression already made on 
'Grant’s mind;* it has always been vehemently de- 
nied by Rosecrans himself. He claims that so early 
as the 4th of October he had laid before General 
Thomas and General Garfield his plan of seizing 
Lookout Valley and fortifying it, covering the 
road from there to Bridgeport, and giving himself 
the practical use and possession of both the road 
and the river and Lookout Valley; that he was 
hastening forward the completion of his boats and 
barges to run from Bridgeport to Chattanooga; 
that Hooker had been directed to concentrate 
his troops for a move from Stevenson; and that 


1General Grant says in his 
‘¢ Personal Memoirs,” Vol. II., p. 
29: “ During the evening most of 
the general officers called in to pay 
their respects, and to talk about 
the condition of affairs. They 
pointed out on the map the line, 
marked with a red or blue pencil, 
which Rosecrans had contem- 
plated falling back upon. If any 
of them had approved the move, 
they did not say so to me.” And 


Stanton telegraphed to the War 
Department, October 21, from 
Louisville: ‘‘Generals Garfield 
and Steedman are here on their 
way home. Their representation 
of the incidents of the battle at 
Chickamauga more than confirm 
the worst that has reached us 
from other sources as to the bad 
conduct of the commanding gen- 
eral and the great credit that is 
due General Thomas.” 
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on the day of his removal he personally recon- 
noitered the river bank, and selected a point for the 
crossing at Brown’s Ferry to connect Hooker with 
the force at Chattanooga. 

General Thomas substantially confirms this claim 
of General Rosecrans, though he gives especial 
credit to General W. F. Smith, chief engineer of the 
department, for planning and preparing the move- 
ment. In fact, General Grant himself virtually 
substantiates this story. On his way to Chatta- 
nooga he met General Rosecrans at Stevenson on 
the night of the 21st, and in the interview which 
there took place, he says Rosecrans “made some 
excellent suggestions as to what should be done. 
My only wonder was that he had not carried them 
out”; and when he had arrived at Chattanooga he 
said that Smith’s explanation of the situation and 
the topography of the country was so plain that he 
“could see it without an inspection.” Still the fact 
remained that the talk at headquarters was so 
desponding that, taken in connection with Rose- 
crans’s own dispatches to Washington, the Govern- 
ment felt that it could not safely leave the command 
in such reluctant hands. At all events, Grant found, 
on reaching Chattanooga, the plan for the relief of 
the straitened garrison all ready, and there was 
nothing left for him to do but to give the word, 
“ Forward,” and this was speedily given. 

Chattanooga, as we have before said, was strictly 
blockaded on the south; the lines of the enemy 
stretched from the Tennessee River, on the east of 
Chattanooga, along Missionary Ridge, across the 
Chattanooga Valley to Lookout Mountain, whose 
beetling precipices almost touched the river on the 
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west of the town. At this point the river doubles 
upon itself in a sudden loop, which forms a narrow 
promontory, called Moécasin Point, which was in 
possession of the Union troops; but the left side of 
the river from Lookout to Bridgeport was occu- 
pied by the Confederate pickets. This was the 
natural line of supply for Rosecrans’s army, and in 
relinquishing Lookout Mountain he had given up 
the advantage of this short line, the loss of which 
had reduced his army almost to starvation. The 
plan which General Smith, or Rosecrans, had de- 
vised was to seize Brown’s Ferry, on the Tennessee, 
at the northern base of Moccasin Point, while 
Hooker, crossing at Bridgeport, should take pos- 
session of Lookout Valley. This would relieve the 
whole extent of road, and give to the Union army the 
advantage of river transportation from Bridgeport 
to Kelley’s Ferry, from which point there was a good 
wagon road to Brown’s Ferry and thence to Chat- 
tanooga. Thomas had already ordered the concen- 
tration of Hooker at Bridgeport, and Smith had 
prepared the pontoons necessary for bridging the 
river at Brown’s Ferry. Grant, by a reconnaissance 
made immediately on his arrival, satisfied himself 
of the feasibility of the undertaking, and imme- 
diately gave orders for carrying it out. He says 
in his “Memoirs”: “General W. F. Smith had 
been so instrumental in preparing for the move 
which I was now about to make, and so clear in 
his judgment about the manner of making it, that 
I deemed it but just to him that he should have 
command of the troops detailed to execute the de- 
sign, although he was then acting as a staff officer, 
and was not in command of troops.” 
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At three o’clock on the morning of the 27th of 
October General Hazen embarked a force of 1800 
picked men in sixty pontoons. Committing them- 
selves to the swift current of the Tennessee, which 
obviated the necessity of using oars, they silently 
glided down the rapid river under the works of 
the Confederates, almost within touching distance 
of the muskets of the pickets on the banks, and 
arrived in the early dawn at Brown’s Ferry, sur- 
prising the picket guard, and capturing most of 
it. Smith had marched in advance, and was on 
the right side of the river when Hazen landed on 
the left. Smith’s force was rapidly ferried over, 
the pontoon bridge was quickly and skillfully laid, 
and the heights on the left bank were speedily 
fortified, so as to defend the bridge against any 
force the enemy would be likely to bring against 
it. The distance was so short across Moccasin 
Point from Chattanooga that the whole Union 
army could reénforce Smith’s detachment before 
the Confederates could arrive there. 

Hooker’s part ' of the enterprise was executed with 
equal skill and celerity, which was the more remark- 
able as every step of his progress across the river 
and along Lookout Valley could be seen from the 


1 This enterprise, in which Gen- and confusion of the old régime.” 


eral Hooker showed such zeal and 
ability and won such merited 
fame, was entered upon in his 
usual spirit of grumbling and 
criticism. Mr. Dana reports on 
the 27th: “He [Hooker] is in 
an unfortunate state of mind for 
one who has to coéperate — fault- 
finding, criticizing, dissatisfied. 
- . He is quite as truculent 
toward the plan he is now to 
execute as toward the impotence 


Slocum’s behavior was equally 
indecorous. His hatred of Hooker 
amounted to a mania. He wrote 
a letter declining to serve under 
him, on the ground that he re- 
garded him neither with confi- 
dence as an officer nor respect as 
aman. Grant was so disgusted 
with their mutual ill-feeling that 
he wanted both of them sent 
away and Howard put in com- 
mand of both corps. 
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enemy’s watch-towers on the craggy heights of the 
mountain. He crossed the Tennessee by the pon- 
toon bridge at Bridgeport on the morning of the 
26th with the Eleventh Corps under General 
Howard, and a part of the Twelfth under General 
Geary, and with two companies of Tennessee and 
Alabama cavalry. He left small detachments as he 
advanced, to guard the route over which he had 
passed. His march was somewhat protected from 
the enemy on Lookout Mountain by a range of 
hills that divided the valley in its center, and 
although under fire the greater part of the way, he 
suffered small damage and little annoyance. At 
the same time General Palmer, with a division of 
the Fourteenth Corps, was ordered to cross the 
river opposite Whiteside’s and take up a position 
in support of Hooker’s line of march; he met with 
some delay, but finally got over. Howard’s advance 
had a slight skirmish with the enemy as they drew 
near the river, but the Confederates were easily 
driven across Lookout Creek. About five o’clock 
at night the column halted a mile or more up the 
valley from Brown’s Ferry, and although no con- 
tinuous line had as yet been established, the troops 
at Brown’s Ferry, Howard’s corps and Geary’s 
division, were cheered by the news which spread 
from one camp to the other that Lookout Valley 
was once more in their possession, and the line at 
Bridgeport opened for the relief of their comrades. 

This position, of such vast importance that it 
involved nothing less than the life and death of the 
army, was not to be held without a struggle. The 
progress of Hooker’s column and the landing of 
Smith’s expedition had struck the Confederate 
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commander with something like consternation. 
The day before he had imagined he held his enemy 
firmly in his grasp. General Bragg had taken, as 
he thought, dispositions which “insured the enemy’s 
speedy evacuation of Chattanooga for want of food 
and forage. Possessed of the shortest route to his 
depot, and the one by which reénforcements must 
reach him, we held him at our mercy, and his de- 
struction was only a question of time.” Now in 
the most unexpected and surprising manner he saw 
his prey wrenched instantly from his grasp, and his 
own continuance in his present camp depending 
upon the issue of a desperate battle, unless he could 
at once reéstablish his hold on Lookout Valley. 

He attempted by a night attack to seize the ground 
which had been occupied in open day before his 
eyes. Longstreet’s corps,—his most trustworthy 
troops, under the lead of his best general,— was sent 
against Hooker’s force. It had been seen before 
nightfall that a considerable interval had been left 
between Geary’s division and Howard’s corps, and 
it was thought that, relying upon the superior 
knowledge of the country possessed by the Con- 
federates, the Union troops might be thrown into 
confusion by a surprise in the darkness. Geary’s 
pickets were driven in, but made such resistance 
that he was in line of battle to receive the direct 
attack when it was made. He defended himself 
with obstinacy, and Howard was directed to double- 
quick Schurz’s division to his relief. Steinwehr’s 
division followed, but both of them on their way to 
Geary were themselves attacked on the left flank, 
and a spirited battle occurred, lasting several hours, 
in which the opposing forces could only mark each 
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other’s positions by the flash of their muskets. 
The Confederate attack was repulsed from one end 
to the other of the Union line. Hooker’s loss was 
between 400 and 500; Longstreet’s was something 
more than this, as Geary reports having buried 153 
in front of his lines, and 100 Confederate prison- 
ers were taken. The enemy made no further at- 
tempt to dispute the possession of Lookout Valley. 
Communication was established from Brown’s 
Ferry to Wauhatchie ; the rebel pickets from Look- 
out to Kelley’s Ferry dispersed or surrendered; 
supply trains began running regularly over the 
shortened line, and the garrison, finding itself once 
more in communication with the source of supplies 
and of reénforcements, took fresh heart and 
courage, and was ready to move against the 
enemy. 

General Bragg, under fatal advice, now made the 
greatest error in all his career. About the middle 
of October Mr. Davis had visited him in his camp, 
before Chattanooga. They had gone together over 
the battlefield of Chickamauga, the Confederate 
President had made a series of complimentary and 
boastful speeches to the soldiers and officers of the 
army, praising them for what they had done and 
promising them still greater triumphs in the near 
future. It is conjectured that his visit had for its 
principal object the arranging of some difference 
of opinion which had arisen between Longstreet 


1 Pollard, in ‘‘ The Lost Cause,” 
p. 455, says: “‘A night attack 
on the 29th October was planned 
upon it [Hooker’s force] by 
Longstreet, who hoped, by a 
surprise, to frustrate the en- 
tire movement, and to capture 


the whole of Hooker’s wagon 
train. The attack failed from 
insufficient force; it was made 
with only six Confederate regi- 
ments, and was withdrawn after 
three hours’ fighting with consid- 
erable loss.” 
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and Bragg, and that for the purpose of removing an 
element of discord from the army he had suggested 
the detachment of Longstreet’s corps to capture or 
destroy the army of Burnside at Knoxville Mr. 
Davis had always great confidence in his own 
military ability, and viewed his own plans with a 
complacency which was not disturbed by their con- 
tinual failure. He was so elated on leaving the 
camp at Chattanooga that, discounting the success 
of the campaign he had planned, he bubbled over 
with satisfaction in the speeches he made on his 
route. At Selma, Alabama, on the 18th of October, 
urging the citizens to gather their guns and go to 
war, he intimated that such blows would soon 
be dealt the enemy as he would find it difficult to 
recover from. He spoke of the aid this would give 
“to the gallant men and officers who are carrying 
out the plans of the noble Longstreet, under the 
supervision of the heroic Bragg.” “He was confident 
that ‘Rosecrans could be crushed to dust,” and 
“his defeat would practically end the war.” He 
“firmly believed that next spring would see the 
invader driven from our borders.” 

Longstreet, however, did not start immediately 
after the visit of Mr. Davis. It was only after the de- 


1‘ This extraordinary military 
movement was the work of Presi- 
dent Davis, whoseems, indeed, to 
have had a singular fondness for 
erratic campaigns. His visits to 
every battlefield of the Confeder- 
acy were ominous. He disturbed 
the plans of his generals; his 
military conceit led him into the 
wildest schemes; and so much 
did he fear that the public would 
not ascribe to him the hoped-for 
results of the visionary project, 


that his vanity invariably di- 
vulged it, and suecesses were 
foretold in public speeches with 
such boastful plainness as to put 
the enemy on his guard, and in- 
form him of the general nature of 
the enterprise. : 

“On the 12th of October Presi- 
dent Davis visited the field of 
Chickamauga. He planned the 
expedition against Knoxville.” 
— Pollard, “The Lost Cause,” 
p. 456. 
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feat of Longstreet, in the night battle at Wauhatchie, 
that Bragg, being convinced that his grip on the 
army at Chattanooga was loosening, determined to 
seek compensation in an expedition against Burn- 
side. On the 3d of November Longstreet received 
his orders to march, and the next day he took his 
departure from Tyner’s Station. His orders were to 
“drive Burnside out of East Tennessee, or, better, to 
capture or destroy him.” He took with him Hood’s 
and McLaws’s divisions and Wheeler’s cavalry, not 
less than twenty thousand men. He remained for 
several days at Sweetwater, asking for another divi- 
sion, and it was the 15th of November before he re- 
ally took the road. Grant was promptly informed of 
the movement,and on the7th of November issued per- 
emptory orders to Thomas to make a powerful dem- 
onstration on the enemy’s right wing on the northern 
extremity of Missionary Ridge for the purpose of re- 
calling Longstreet. He, as well as the General-in- 
Chief and President, wasin great anxiety about Burn- 
side, and he preferred to have the most formidable 
corps of therebelarmy in his front rather than see the 
army at Knoxville exposed to such serious danger. 

The orders of the 7th of November took Thomas 
by surprise. The plan devised by General W. F. 
Smith to advance the pickets on the left to Citico 
Creek, about a mile in front of the position they 
had been occupying, and to threaten the seizure 
of the northwest extremity of Missionary Ridge, 
had been under consideration for several days. 
Smith’s plan was intended partly to occupy the 
space which would be necessary, on Sherman’s 
arrival, for the proper encampments and probable 
developments for a battle, and the menace to Mis- 
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sionary Ridge was intended merely as a feint 
which might possibly induce the recall of Long- 
street. But Grant’s intense desire to relieve Burn- 
side, and to effect some practical result against the 
enemy in front of him, led him to change these 
orders into a peremptory direction to Thomas to 
attack the north end of Missionary Ridge, and from 
there to threaten and even attack, if possible, the 
enemy’s line of communication between Dalton 
and Cleveland. The moment Thomas received the 
order he said to Smith that, if he attempted to carry — 
it out, his army would be terribly beaten, and he 
asked Smith to get the order revoked. But before 
any representations were made to Grant, Smith, 
Thomas, and Brannan, chief of artillery, made a 
careful reconnaissance of the field from a hill op- 
posite the mouth of Chickamauga Creek, and being 
convinced that with their starved and skeleton 
animals they could do nothing with their field ar- 
tillery, and that there were not muskets enough in 
Thomas’s command to execute the task proposed, 
they reported that the movement could not be 
made until the arrival of Sherman’s column, and 
Grant countermanded the order. In his official 
report he simply says that “ after a thorough recon- 
naissance of the ground, however, it was deemed 
utterly impracticable to make the move until Sher- 
man could get up, because of the inadequacy of our 


, forces and the condition of the animals then at Chat- 


tanooga”; but he never thoroughly forgave Gen- 
eral Thomas for this difference of opinion, and in 
Badeau’s “ Life” and his own “ Personal Memoirs” 
General Grant’s disapproval of the conduct of his 
great subordinate is indicated. 
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The general judgment of military men, however, 
is that in this respect Thomas was right and Grant 
was wrong. General Smith says, ‘When it is re- 
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membered that eighteen days after this Sherman yoyv,, 186s, 


with six perfectly appointed divisions failed to carry 
this same point of Missionary Ridge at a time when 
Thomas with four divisions stood threatening 
Bragg’s center, and Hooker with nearly three divi- 
sions was driving in Bragg’s left flank (Bragg 


having no more strength than on the 7th), it will “Battles 
not be a matter of surprise that the order stag- Leallers’ ” 


gered Thomas.” It will be remembered that Gen- 
eral Rosecrans also expressed his dissatisfaction at 
Thomas’s slowness, at the very moment when his 
caution was saving Negley and Baird from destruc- 
tion at the hands of Bragg. At this still more 
important juncture the cool and imperturbable 
judgment of this great soldier again rendered in- 
valuable service to the country. He firmly con- 
fronted the weighty censure of his powerful com- 
mander, and again, like Fabius Cunctator, rendered 
the state the best possible service by delaying un- 
til Sherman came and made victory certain. 

The week that elapsed was one of intense anxi- 
ety and suspense. Sherman was making every 
possible effort to hasten the advance of his column, 
but it is a far ery from Vicksburg to Chattanooga 
and every day’s march was thickly sown with ob- 
stacles. Low water in the Mississippi River and 
the scarcity of wood and coal made his progress up 
the river slow and tedious. From time to time 
they landed to gather fencé rails by the riverside 
or to push out into the interior with wagons for 
wood. On the 2d of October Sherman reached 
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Memphis and started his troops across country to 
the rescue of Rosecrans. He had 400 miles of 
marching through a region almost denuded of 
supplies and infested by large bodies of hostile 
cavalry. At Colliersville (October 11) he took part 
in person in the defense of a railroad station, 
against Chalmers and a large force of horse and 
artillery. Blair, who commanded the advance, 
skirmished with the enemy all the way to Tuscum- 
bia, which he occupied on the 27th of October. 
Sherman, having now received command of the 
Army of the Tennessee, assigned Blair to the com- 
mand of the Fifteenth Army Corps and set Gen- 
eral Dodge, with 8000 men, to work repairing the 
railroads. On the 27th Sherman received at Iuka 
a message from Grant, borne by a scout who had 
floated down the Tennessee, ordering him to drop 
all work on the railroads east of Bear Creek and to 
put his command in motion towards Bridgeport 
until he met orders. Sherman hastened to the 
front, leaving Blair to bring up the rear, and with 
infinite trouble from bad roads and swollen rivers 
he arrived at Bridgeport on the night of the 13th 
of November, and rode into Chattanooga on the 
night of the 15th. The next day he reconnoitered 
the field of the coming battle, from the same hill 
where Thomas had stood on the 7th, and surveyed 
with a kindling heart the work laid out for him 
and his army to perform. The week before would 
have been one of intolerable suspense to Grant 
and his army if the time had not been fully oc- 
cupied by the preparation for the impending 
struggle. “ All things,” Sherman says, “had 
been prearranged with a foresight that elicited my 
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admiration. From the hills we looked down on 
the amphitheater of Chattanooga as on a map, and 
nothing remained but for me to put my troops in 
the desired position.” 

Grant’s original plan had been to throw Sher- 
man’s force across the river at a point near the 
mouth of Chickamauga Creek, from which he 
should attack and carry the extremity of Mis- 
sionary Ridge. Thomas was so to dispose his 
troops as to cooperate in this movement, and after 
the ridge was carried the united forces were to rush 
to the railroad between Cleveland and Dalton. 
Hooker was to attack and carry Lookout Moun- 
tain, if possible, while a demonstration was to be 
made on Trenton, to induce Bragg to believe that 
the movement of Rosecrans in September was to 
be repeated. He changed his mind, however, a 
few days later, having resolved to throw a very 
large force into the attack on the northwest end of 
Missionary Ridge. He determined to detach How- 
ard’s corps from Hooker, and to hold it in readiness 
to move to the support of Sherman or Thomas; but 
even Grant, the most masterful of all our generals, 
could not absolutely control the course of events, 
and on the very eve of battle he reverted to the 
former plan. 

He had intended that the attack should be 
made on the 21st, but a furious rainstorm, which 
began on the 20th and continued for two days, 
made the movement impossible. Though Sher- 
man pushed his troops forward with his habit- 
ual fiery zeal, they could not get into position on 
the day fixed. The time, however, was not lost. 
While Sherman, in spite of flooded roads, and 
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bridges repeatedly broken as fast as repaired, was 
bringing his troops into a sheltered position be- 
hind the hills north of Chattanooga, where they 
were entirely concealed from the view of the enemy, 
Thomas brought Howard’s corps in full view of 
Bragg’s observatory on Missionary Ridge, across 
the river, through the town of Chattanooga, out 
into the open fields in front of the Union works. 
This move was made to induce the enemy to be- 
lieve that the troops from Brown’s Ferry had been 
brought to reénforce the Union center. While this 
dramatic display of a splendidly appointed corps 
from the Army of the Potomac passed under the 
watching eyes of the enemy, the serious attack upon 
his right wing was preparing north of the river, 
screened behind the hills of Chattanooga; and 
Hugh Ewing, having made his demonstration at 
Trenton, had been hurried forward to the extreme 
left of the National army. 

Even on the 23d, the disposition of the troops 


* was not yet completed, but Grant resolved to 


postpone his movement no longer. He had re- 
ceived a letter from Bragg, on the 20th, notifying 
him that prudence would dictate the early with- 
drawal of non-combatants from Chattanooga. 
This ruse was altogether too gross to be taken 
seriously. Grant suspected at once that Bragg was 
intending to retire, and this suspicion was strength- 
ened on the night of the 22d by the report of a 
deserter that Confederate troops were already mov- 
ing to the rear. This report, although untrue, 
Grant afterwards thought was made in good 
faith, and was founded on the fact that Bragg had 
sent reénforcements to Longstreet, and, with in- 
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credible fatuity, was preparing to send others. 
Believing that Bragg was about to retire, and not 
willing to allow him the privilege of withdrawing 
his army intact, Grant ordered Thomas to make 
such a demonstration in front of his line on the 
23d as to determine whether the enemy was still 
there in force or not. This duty was assigned to 
General Gordon Granger, commanding the new 
Fourth Corps, made up principally of the remains 
of McCook’s and Crittenden’s former commands. 
At the most prominent salient of the Union lines 
stood a redoubt called Fort Wood, where twenty- 
two heavy guns had been placed in position. On 
either side of this fort two divisions of Granger’s 
command were formed; on the left General Wood, 
and on the right General P. H. Sheridan, who was 
this day to fight for the first time under the eyes of 
Grant, and to enter on the career of unbroken 
success which was to bring him to the head of 
the army. 

During the early part of the day the valley was 
filled with fog, which concealed it from the view of 
the enemy on the surrounding heights; but in the 
afternoon the veil lifted, and the Confederates on 
the ridge saw below them a sight full of scenic 
beauty. Two splendid divisions moved out in 
front of the Union line, drums beating and colors 
flying; behind them the Eleventh Corps was drawn 
up in mass; and on Granger’s right Baird and 
Johnson, of Palmer’s Fourteenth Corps, were held 
under arms in theintrenchments. So measured and 
precise were the movements of the troops that the 
Confederates imagined it was a dress parade going 
on in the plain, and they assisted at the show with 
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no interest, except that of pleased spectators; but 
suddenly, after the troops had rested some half an 
hour in line, the order to advance was given. 
Sheridan’s and Wood’s divisions rushed forward 
upon the rebel pickets, driving them rapidly 
through the low-lying ground and the thin woods, 
reaching the grand guards almost as soon as the 
pickets themselves, capturing Bragg’s first line of 
rifle-pits and several hundred men, and securing 
themselves in their new position before reénforce- 
ments could arrive from the main Confederate line. 

The Union line was thus pushed forward in the 
are of a circle about a mile in front of the position 
it had held the day before. An eminence called 
Orchard Knob was seized and hastily fortified, and 
although this success led immediately to no sub- 
stantial result (and, indeed, it has been criticized 
as a needless and premature warning to the enemy), 
its moral effect seems to have been an ample com- 
pensation. It was a brilliant and easy success, im- 
portant in the ground gained for future work, and 
valuable in the cheer and encouragement it gave to 
the troops who had been beaten at Chickamauga 
and so long shut up in the intrenchments at Chat- 
tanooga. They had met the enemy they had been 
confronting, and had gained the first round of a 
fight which all felt sure was to be decisive. Even- 
ing closed in with the roar of artillery from every 
point of the opposing lines, which seemed to the 
excited soldiers to express the exultation of the 
National troops and the defiance of the Confederates. 

It was night on the 23d before Sherman’s forces 
had been brought together opposite the mouth of 
the Chickamauga, and even then his rear division 
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under Osterhaus had been cut off by the broken 
bridge at Brown’s Ferry; but Grant determined 
to wait no longer. He detached Osterhaus’s divi- 
sion to Hooker, and ordered Sherman to make 
his attack with the other three, assisted by J. C. 
Davis, who had been detached from Thomas to 
support him. Before midnight his pontoons were 
loaded; they dropped silently down to the point 
above the mouth of the creek; then, moving cau- 
tiously along the river, his troops captured, succes- 
sively, all the Confederate pickets except one. By 
daylight of the 24th, eight thousand men were on 
the south bank of the Tennessee, safely established 
in their rifle trenches. As soon as it was light a 
pontoon bridge was built over the Tennessee and 
another over the creek. “I have never,” says 
Sherman, “beheld any work done so quietly, so 
well, and I doubt if the history of war can show a 
bridge of that extent, 1350 feet, laid so noiselessly 
and well in so short a time. I attribute it to the 
genius and intelligence of General W. F. Smith.” 

Sherman had carefully explained to each of his 
division commanders the work required of him, and 
shortly after noon he marched from the river in 
three columns, the left commanded by General M. 
L. Smith on Chickamauga Creek, the center under 
General J. E. Smith, and the right under General 
Ewing. A light rain fell, and the valley was 
shrouded in mist and fog. Reaching the foot-hills, 
the skirmishers of Sherman kept up the face of the 
hill, followed by their supports; a brigade of each 
division went rapidly to the top of the hill; and, 
though energetically opposed by the enemy, the 
point which Sherman had selected as the first 
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position to be gained was reached. Here a grave 
disappointment awaited him. All the maps he had 
seen were imperfect, and represented Missionary 
Ridge as one continuous hill. From his observa- 
tory north of the river the vast wrinkles of the 
ridge were not seen, and now, on gaining the top of 
the hill for which he had so gallantly fought, he 
found that a considerable valley lay between him 
and the strong position of the enemy over the rail- 
road tunnel, which had been his chief objective 
point. He fortified himself strongly, however, 
during the night, and the blaze of his camp-fires 
gave to Grant the assurance of a success greater 
than had really been gained. 

While Sherman was attacking on the extreme left 
of the Union line, Hooker, thirteen miles away at 
Wauhatchie, was executing, with no less gallantry 
than good fortune, the task allotted to him. In the 
changes of troops which the exigencies at the eve of 
battle required, Howard had been taken from him, 
and Osterhaus’s division from the Fifteenth Corps, 
and Cruft’s from the Fourth, had been added to 
Geary’s of the Twelfth —the only division which 
remained to him of the army he had brought from 
Virginia. Those three divisions, entirely strange 
to each other, were to participate in an attack upon 
the formidable position, equally unknown to them 
all, of Lookout Mountain, which was held by a 
strong force of the enemy. General Bragg, in his 
report, says that General Stevenson had six bri- 
gades at his disposal, and, upon his urgent appeal, 


xL, another brigade was dispatched in the afternoon to 


his support. Hooker had a force not much superior 
in numbers, and utterly inadequate to the attack of 
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such a position as the enemy occupied, if it had 
been properly defended. The enemy’s pickets 
formed a continuous line round the right bank of 
Lookout Creek, with strong reserves in the coves 
of the hills, while his main force was encamped in 
a hollow half way up the slope of the mountain. 
The only means of access to the summit was by 
narrow trails, which were defended by strong 
pickets of the enemy; but if Hooker could succeed 
in rounding the northern slope of the mountain he 
was sure of compelling the evacuation of the place, 
as the only road by which the enemy could connect 
with their main body was one which zigzagged up 
the eastern slope. “ Viewed from whatever point,” 
says Hooker, “ Lookout Mountain, with its high, 
palisaded crest and its steep, rugged, rocky, and 
deeply furrowed slopes, presented an imposing 
barrier to our advance; and when to these were 
added almost interminable well-planned, well-con- 
structed defenses, held by Americans, the assault 
became an enterprise worthy the ambition and 
renown of the troops to whom it was intrusted.” 

Geary with his own and a part of Charles Cruft’s 
division crossed the creek near Wauhatchie early in 
the morning and moved down the valley, his right 
resting on the rocky palisades, capturing the rebel 
pickets as he moved. William Grose’s brigade ad- 
vanced resolutely to the bridge and began under a 
brisk fire to repair it. The Confederates were at 
once seen swarming down the mountain from their 
camps, filling their rifle-pits and breastworks; but 
they were so much occupied with the men at the 
bridge that they paid little attention to Geary, who 
was moving down in aslight mist that obscured the 
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valley, and they also neglected the passage of C. R. 
Woods’s brigade between Geary and the bridge. 
At eleven o’clock both these brigades sprang across 
the river, connecting with Geary’s left, which was 
in position to enfilade the Confederate works at 
the north end of Lookout, and the whole command 
rushed solidly up the mountain-side driving the 
Confederates rapidly before them. “The right 
passed directly under the muzzles of the enemy’s 
guns on the summit, climbing over ledges and boul- 


x1” ders up hill and down, furiously driving the enemy 


Part i814 
p. 316. 


from his camp and from position after position.”’ 

At noon Geary’s advance rounded the northern 
point of the mountain. They had gained such an 
impetus that although this was the strongest point 
of the enemy’s position, and although it had not 
been Hooker’s intention to attack the Confederate 
works at that point without a pause for prepara- 
tion, fired by success the troops pressed impetu- 
ously forward with uninterrupted and irresistible 
progress. By two o’clock the clouds, which since 
morning had been hanging over the mountain, 
settled so thickly about the troops that their opera- 
tions were arrested by the darkness; they halted and 
began strengthening their position, while their com- 
rades in the field gazed with intense excitement upon 
the dense mass of vapor that hid this extraordi- 
nary battle from their view. Occasional flashes of 
musketry and glimpses of moving lines and of ad- 
vancing banners were caught through the drifting 

1 Brig -Gen. E. W. Pettus, in 56 in killed, wounded and miss- 
his report of the battle of Look- ing. ‘‘Itis small,” hesays. ‘The 
out Mountain, feels called upon day was dark, and the men well- 


to apologize for the scanty list of sheltered in the rocks.”— W. R. 
casualties in his brigade—only Vol. XXXI., Part IL., p. 733. 
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clouds, and proved that all was going well with 
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welcome intelligence that he had established him- 
self on the northern slope of Lookout in a position 
which he considered impregnable. Direct commu- 
nication having been opened with Chattanooga, 
W. P. Carlin’s brigade arrived late in the after- 
noon, after sharp fighting, and went to Hooker’s 
right, relieving Geary’s exhausted division. 

By this brilliant and picturesque victory the 
Union line was greatly shortened and strength- 
ened, and brought into connection, so that on the 
morning of the 25th, the enemy having evacuated 
the mountain in the night, the National troops 
were drawn up in perfect communication from the 
point where Sherman’s left rested on Chickamauga 
Creek to the lofty summit of Lookout Mountain 
where the’ Highth Kentucky had planted the 
Union flag to catch the first rays of the morning 
sun. It was not only the material advantages 
gained on this epic march which made the “ battle 
above the clouds” memorable: moral benefits of the 
highest character also came fromit. When Hooker 
first started west, Mr. Lincoln wrote to Rosecrans 
that the relations between Hooker and Slocum were 
not such as to promise good in their relative posi- 
tions. He therefore earnestly requested Rosecrans 
to make a transposition by which Slocum and his 
corps might pass from under the command of 
Hooker, and Hooker in return receive some other 
equal force. Rosecrans answered that “any attempt 
to mingle them [the troops of his army] with Poto- 
mac troops by placing them under Potomac gen- 
erals would kindle a flame of jealousy and dislike”; 


Lincoln to 
Rosecrans, 
Sept. 28, 
1863. MS. 


Rosecrans 
to Lincoln, 


Oct. 13, 
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but here, without a moment’s warning, troops from 
the veteran Army of the Tennessee had been 
mingled with troops transferred from the soil of 
Virginia, and these, joined to soldiers of the Army 
of the Cumberland, had been put unexpectedly un- 
der the command of a Potomac general, and all 
had marched like brothers, under extraordinary 
circumstances, to battle and to victory, showing 
how incapable were the rank and file of that 
patriot army of* the petty meanness imputed to 
them by their general. It was a happy augury 
of final success that this lofty watchtower, the pos- 
session of which had been so ardently desired 
for two weary years by the President, should 
at last be permanently occupied by the National 
power, through the fraternal and unselfish valor 
of soldiers coming from every Army ond almost 
every State of the Union. 

Sherman had been ordered to renew his attack on 
the left at daybreak on the 25th. He obeyed his 
orders with the utmost gallantry and no lack of 
skill, but not with the success for which Grant 
had hoped and planned. It had been his expecta- 
tion that Hooker’s demonstration on the left, and 
the threatening attitude of Thomas in the center, 
would have occupied enough of Bragg’s army to 
enable Sherman to gain Missionary Ridge with 
comparative ease, and to push the National left be- 
tween Longstreet and Bragg; but the Confederate 
general, perceiving at once in what direction his 
real danger lay, threw the bulk of his force against 
Sherman, and having obstinately barred his passage 
on the 24th, was prepared on the 25th also to make 
his principal battle against him. 


GENERAL BRAXTON BRAGG. 
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Though deeply chagrined by the failure of Ste- 
venson to hold Lookout Mountain, Bragg compre- 
hended the situation on the night of the 24th, and 
ordered the withdrawal of his forces from Lookout, 
concentrating them all on Missionary Ridge. He 
relied to a great extent on the strength of his works 
to defend his left flank and his center, which was 
under the command of Breckinridge, with Stew- 
art’s, Buckner’s, and Hindman’s divisions, and 
threw to the right his heavy columns under Cle- 
burne, Cheatham, Walker, and Stevenson, the 
whole under command of Hardee. 

The morning broke clear and cold; the fog and 
mist of the previous day had passed away, and as 
Sherman, who had mounted his horse in the twi- 
light before dawn, and had ridden from one end to 
the other of his line, began to marshal his forces 
for the attack, he could see from his commanding 
position on the left the whole field of battle, the 
most grandiose and picturesque of the war. The 
plain of Chattanooga, broken by low ridges and 
small watercourses, interspersed with clumps of 
sparsely growing trees, and cut throughout its 
length by the parallel intrenchments of the hostile 
armies; to the north, the tortuous stream of the 
Tennessee winding among wooded hills and lofty 
rocks, and still further to the north the bare and 
rugged heights of Walden’s Ridge and the Cum- 
berland Mountains. On the extreme right the 
sheer precipices of Lookout Mountain closed the 
view, and in front the steep slope of Missionary 
Ridge, crowded with the Confederate batteries and 
fringed by the waving battle flags of the rebellion, 
barred the passage of the Union arms to Atlanta 
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cuar.v. and the heart of the South. But the first sight 

that greeted the eyes of Sherman was that the hill 

Noy.25,1863. in front of him was held by the enemy with breast- 

works of logs and fresh earth, and that the high 

hills beyond swarmed with heavy masses of Con- 

federates supporting formidable batteries. A great 

gorge lay between, where, although Sherman could 

not see them, his quick intelligence surmised the 

Sherman presence of the Confederate reserves. The sun had 

x1,’ risen before his preparations were completed and 

p. 574. the bugles sounded forward. General J. M. Corse 

led the center along the ridge; M. L. Smith com- 

manded the left, as he had done the day before, and 

J. M. Loomis the right, supported by two reserve 

brigades of J. E. Smith. General Howard had re- 

ported to Sherman early in the day with the 

Eleventh Corps, and had been posted on the left. 

Baird also, who had been feeling Chattanooga 

Creek early in the morning, was ordered to report 

to Sherman, and hurried to the left, only to be told 

that he was not needed, and returned to take his 

place between the point where Sherman’s battle 

was going on and the left of T. J. Wood’s divi- 

sion, which was standing under orders in front of 
Missionary Ridge. 

There is but little to be said of the morning’s 
work, except that both armies fought with the 
greatest possible gallantry and determination, with- 
out seriously damaging either side. From early 
noon until three o’clock, Sherman was expecting a 
cooperative movement on the part of Thomas, and 
as often as the imperative demands of the work 
before him gave him an instant of leisure, he looked 

Inid.,p.575. ANXiously to his right for the opening of the battle 
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in that direction ; but “an occasional shot,” he says, cur. v. 


“from Fort Wood and Orchard Knob, and some 
musketry-fire and artillery over about Lookout, 
was all that I could detect on our side; but about 
3 P.M. I noticed the white line of musketry-fire 
in front of Orchard Knob, extending farther and 
farther right and left and on. We could only hear 
a faint echo of sound, but enough was seen to 
satisfy me that General Thomas was at last mov- 
ing on the center.” But night had fallen on his 
gallant but unavailing struggle before he heard of 
the exploit of the Army of the Cumberland, which 
will remain forever immortal in our annals. 


The short afternoon was rapidly waning. Grant Nov.25,1863. 


and his principal generals were waiting upon Or- 
chard Knob for news of such decisive success from 
Sherman as to justify the codperating movement 
on the part of Thomas which had been ordered, 
and also for tidings that Hooker had descended 
from the slope of Lookout, and had made his ex- 
pected attack on the left flank of the enemy at 
Rossville. But Sherman, as we have seen, had 
met with unexpected obstacles; and though the 
greater part of the Union army was under his 
orders, they had not been able to make head 
against the heavy masses of Confederate in- 
fantry, and the formidable works which he found 
springing up, as if by magic, in his path; while 
Hooker had also been detained several hours in 
the passage of Chattanooga Creek. But he had 
at length got his forces across that stream, and 
was even now, by a rapid and skillful movement 
on each side of the gap, driving the enemy from 
their works (the same, by the way, which Rose- 
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crans had thrown up to defend his retreat from 
Chickamauga), and was striking the heavy blows 
which were soon to force the Confederate left in 
upon the center. 

This, however, was not yet known to Grant, and 
the absence of tidings gave him some anxiety. At 
last, concluding that Hooker must from the nature 
of the case have already made his way to Rossville, 
he gave orders for Thomas’s advance. Baird had by 
this time got into position on the left of Wood, and 
the Union line stretched in martial array from left 
to right in this order: Baird, Wood, and Sheridan, 
each with three brigades, and Johnson far on the 
right, his two brigades slightly refused... They 
had stood there all day, like well-bred hounds 
straining at the leash, excited and restless at their 
apparent inaction, while the sound of furious 
battle, coming from the left, showed how their 
comrades were striving. At a distance varying 
from four to nine hundred yards in their front 
was the first line of the enemy’s intrenchments; 
from there the slope of Missionary Ridge ran up 
nine hundred yards to the crest, bristling with bat- 
teries and protected by rifle-pits, while half way up 
this steep ascent was another imperfect line of 
works. Their orders were to take the first line of 
rifle-pits, there to halt and re-form. As firmly and 
steadily as if upon holiday drill this magnificent 
line of veterans passed through the intervening 
wood, and arriving at the open ground beyond 
broke into double-quick, and rushed at full speed 


1 The order of the brigades from lich, Hazen; under Sheridan: 
left to right was as follows: Under Wagner, Harker, and Sherman; 
Baird: Phelps, Vanderveer, Tur- under Johnson: Stoughton and 
chin; under Wood: Beatty, Wil- Carlin. 
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upon the Confederate intrenchments. Sheridan, 
who was in advance of his division, looked back at 
this serried line of waving and glittering steel be- 
hind him, and felt from that moment that nothing 
could withstand a rush of arms so terrible and im- 
posing. 

The Confederates threw themselves flat in their 
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beyond them. A thousand prisoners were sent 
to the rear, crouching before the rain of metal 
their own batteries were flinging upon both armies 
from the crest. Here, according to orders, the 
whole force should have halted; but a spirit had 
been raised in that long line of brave men that no 
order could hold in check. The position was, in 
fact, untenable; the rifle-pits they had taken were 
commanded in every nook and corner by the blaz- 
ing batteries above; to stay there was _ useless 
slaughter, to give way in the spirit that then ani- 
mated the troops was impossible. One by one, with- 
out orders, the color-bearers rushed to the front 
and the men followed. Sheridan and others sent 
back for orders to take the crest; they came in 
such contradictory shape that a moment’s con- 
fusion resulted. Wagner’s brigade, with superb 
obedience, marched back to the rifle-pits and held 
their places for a little while with terrible loss; but 
the delay lasted only a few minutes. In the heat 
of valorous expectation, and a certain prescience 
of victory that spread over the whole line, the 
orders of the morning passed out of view; and the 
officers, from the commanders of corps to the last 
corporal, gave, by common consent, the word to go 
forward. Captain Avery came to Sheridan from 
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cuar.v. Granger with permission to go to the crest, if he 
could do so. Sheridan asked the aide-de-camp for 
his flask, and raising it towards the crest of 
the ridge, where Bragg’s headquarters were visible, 
he bowed and drank to his adversary with the 
frontier salutation, “How,” and dashed forward 
with his men up the precipitous slope of the moun- 
tain. 

This continent has never beheld a scene of such 
grandeur as that which followed. The whole 
army was swept forward by an irresistible impulse. 
In each brigade and regiment little attention was 
paid to lines of formation. The color-bearers 
sprang forward first, a few of the strongest men 
gathered immediately about them, and groups of 
soldiers, which a spectator describes as looking 
from a distance like inverted “ V’s,” began climbing 
the mountain at every point. And yet so homo- 
geneous was the spirit of daring and patriotism in 
every division that, taken as a whole, the entire 
mass went up the hill together. Several times, out 
of breath with the furious rush, they dropped pant- 

4 ing upon the mountain-side for a moment’s rest, 

Report. and the enemy at the top of the hill thought they 
were repulsed; but still the blue line went up, 
gaining ground every moment, under the frightful 
fire of grape and canister from the batteries, 
and the incessant hail of musketry from the 
rifle-pits. 

The commanders on Orchard Knob watched 
the movement with intense concern. When the 
troops broke away from the enemy’s first line of 
rifle-pits, Grant turned to Thomas and said: “ By 
whose orders is this?” Thomas, who knew his 
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soldiers,' said, with his imperturbable smile: “ By 
their own, I fancy”; but still, as the soldiers drew 
nearer and nearer to the summit, the anxiety in- 
creased every instant, and when at last the blue 
line reached the last range of rifle-pits near the 
erest, General W. F. Smith says that he turned 
away his face in the intolerable suspense, until 
the cheer that filled the whole valley with its 
echoes showed that the victory was won. The 
troops poured over the top of the ridge like the 
erest of a breaking wave, without firing a shot. 
They captured a large number of the rebels in the 
rifle-pits, driving the rest in panic across the narrow 
plateau, seizing the guns and turning their enfilad- 
ing fire against their late owners. So sudden and 
so overwhelming was the rush, so ineffectual against 
the spirit of the Union soldiers had been the rain 
of fire and lead as they swept up the mountain-side, 
that no impulse of fight seemed to be left in the 
Confederates when they reached the summit. The 
labor of that strenuous climb up a slope of nearly 
onethousand yards must have exhausted the attack- 
ing force, so as to render them an easy prey to the 
fresh troops on the summit if they had shown any 
enterprise; but all accounts agree that, once up, 
they met with no resistance.” 


1 Baird says he was told by a 
staff officer of General Thomas, 
who brought him verbal orders to 
assault the mountain, that he 
would be following Thomas’s 
wishes if he pushed on to the 
summit. We are also informed 
by General H. V. Boynton that he 
and other field officers were ad- 
vised at the same time to leave 
their horses behind them, as the 


ground near the top of the ridge, 
in Baird’s front, was impracti- 
cable to horsemen. 

2 Colonel Wm. W. Berry, of the 
Fifth Kentucky, makes this re- 
markable statement: “‘ The guns 
captured were immediately 
turned upon the enemy in General 
Sheridan’s front. The rebel can- 
noneers good-naturedly assisted 
in this artillery practice.” 
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General Bragg himself who, by some strange 
hallucination the moment before, had imagined 
the enemy repulsed, and who was riding along 
the crest swinging his hat in triumph and con- 
gratulating his troops, suddenly heard that Wood’s 
men had broken the line behind him and were 
crowning the ridge. Thinking this but a local 
misfortune, he sent General Bate to repair it, 
and at the same moment he heard that his left 
had given way at the point where Sheridan, 
mounting his short person upon a captured cannon, 
to make himself seen, in the confusion, was order- 
ing a hot pursuit of the flymg enemy. Hardee, on 
the extreme Confederate right, still, and for some 
time afterwards, held his own with energy, as well 
against Sheridan as with the division of Baird, 
which, after gaining the crest, had wheeled to the 
north and attacked the rebel right ; but, says Gen- 
eral Bragg himself, “all to the left . . . was entirely 
routed and in rapid flight, nearly all the artillery 
having been shamefully abandoned by its infantry 
support. Every effort which could be made by 
myself and staff and by many other mounted officers 
availed but little. A panic which I had never 
before witnessed seemed to have seized upon offi- 
cers and men, and each seemed to be struggling for 
his personal safety regardless of his duty or his 
character.” 

Meanwhile General Hooker was advancing on 
the left. Osterhaus took the road to the east of 
the ridge, Geary that to the left, while Cruft 
pushed along the crest. After the first break at 
the gap little effective resistance was made. The 
three divisions pushed rapidly along, driving the 
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huddled Confederates before them till, reaching the 
scene of the greater battle, they rushed into the 
arms of R. W. Johnson’s division of the Four- 
teenth Corps, and large numbers were captured. 

Seeing the victory won, General Grant spurred 
his horse from Orchard Knob and soon gained the 
crest intent upon pursuit; but even before his ar- 
rival the keen eye of Sheridan had marked in the 
valley below a crowd of fugitives with trains and 
artillery which excited his martial cupidity. He 
ordered Wagner and Harker to press the rear- 
guard and capture the trains if possible. They 
marched rapidly forward, gathering in many guns 
and wagons. A mile beyond the battlefield the 
road ran over a high and formidable ridge, upon 
which the enemy made a determined stand with 
a heavy foree of infantry and several batteries. 
Sheridan, with Harker, Wagner, and Colonel 
Wood, in spite of the fatigue of his soldiers, here 
made another spirited attack, the men climbing 
and clinging to the face of the hill as they had done 
in the afternoon on Missionary Ridge. Holding 
the enemy in front, Sheridan sent a part of Harker’s 
brigade to the right— and he pauses in his report 
at this point to draw an exquisite picture of a rare 
and beautiful scene —a nocturne in blue and sil- 
ver. “But a few moments elapsed ere the T'wenty- 
sixth Ohio and Fifteenth Indiana carried the crest. 
When the head of the column reached the summit 
of the hill the moon rose from behind, and a medal- 
lion view of the column was disclosed as it crossed 
the moon’s disk and attacked the enemy, who, out- 
flanked on the left and right, fled, leaving two 
pieces of artillery and many wagons.” 
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The enemy abandoned his position near the 
railroad tunnel in front of Sherman about mid- 
night, and on the morning of the 26th Sherman 
advanced by way of Chickamauga Station, and 
Thomas’s foree under Hooker and Palmer moved 
out in pursuit on the Rossville road in the direc- 
tion of Ringgold. At that point they found the 
enemy’s rear-guard, under Cleburne, in a strong 
position, well defended by artillery, in a narrow 
gorge, and on the slopes of the hill on either side 
of it. A spirited action here took place, in which 
Hooker’s column fought at a great disadvantage 
on account of his entire lack of artillery. When 
his guns came up, however, Hooker succeeded in 
dislodging Cleburne and continued the pursuit 
as far as Tunnel Hill, some twenty miles from 
Chattanooga, where Grant ordered it to cease. 
Howard’s corps was sent forward to Red Clay to 
break up the railroad between Dalton and Cleve- 
land, thus cutting off Bragg’s communication with 
Longstreet. General Grant says it was only the 
imperative necessity of relieving Burnside which 
prevented him from pursuing the retreating enemy 
as long as he could find supplies in the country ; 
but his last advice having been that Burnside 
could probably hold out no longer than the 3d of 
December, he called back his victorious columns 
from pursuit and ordered Sherman to take Gran- 


, ger’s corps, and with that and his own to proceed 


immediately to the rescue of Knoxville. 

So great a success was not to be obtained with- 
out serious loss. Only fifty-five minutes elapsed 
from the time the National soldiers left their posi- 
tions until they poured over the crest of the ridge, 
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but every step of the way cost valuable lives. 
In this charge and in the smaller engagements 
Sheridan lost 1346, of whom 121 were officers; 
Wood 1035, of whom 72 bore commissions; John- 
son on the right had the easiest task, though he 
lost 304; and Baird, who was favored by the 
ground in front of him, lost 566, including 39 
officers, among whom was the gallant Colonel Ed- 
ward H. Phelps, commanding the brigade on the 
extreme left of the line, who fell in the moment of 
victory after the heights were gained. The Union 
loss in the battle of Chattanooga aggregated 753 
killed, 4722 wounded, and 349 captured or missing : 
a total of 5824. The enemy’s loss in killed and 
wounded was far less, as he fought almost entirely 
behind intrenchments; General Bragg in his offi- 
cial report is prevented by his grief and disgust 
from entering into details. He admits a large loss 
of prisoners and stragglers, and of forty guns. 
Grant reported the capture of 6142 prisoners, 239 
of whom were commissioned officers. Bragg’s 
losses at Chattanooga were 361 killed, 2180 
wounded, 4146 captured or missing: in all 6687. 
The disparity in numbers engaged was not so 
great as Bragg claims, and such as it was he 
had only himself, or Mr. Davis, to thank for it. 
Grant had about 60,000 men, and Bragg some 
20,000 less; if the latter had had on Missionary 
Ridge the force which Longstreet took off on his 
wild-goose chase to Knoxville, he would have had 
superior numbers as well as his vast advantage of 
position. Grant always thought that the sudden 
disappearance of Sherman’s army, behind the hills 
north of Chattanooga, deluded Bragg into the be- 
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lief that Sherman had gone on to the help of 
Burnside and that his feeble and irresolute tactics 
had their rise in that impression. 

Bragg, when he made his official report, five 
days after the battle, was still suffering an agony 
of rage and shame. He spoke frankly of “the 
panic,” and “the shameful conduct” of his troops. 
“The position,” he says, “was one which ought to 
have been held by a line of skirmishers against 
any assaulting column, and wherever resistance 
was made the enemy fled in disorder after suffer- 
ing heavy loss. Those who reached the ridge did 
so in a condition of exhaustion, from the great 
physical exertion in climbing, which rendered them 
powerless, and the slightest effort would have de- 
stroyed them. .. Had all parts of the line been 
maintained with equal gallantry and persistence, no 
enemy could ever have dislodged us.” He had but 
one explanation! to give for a “ disaster and dis- 
grace” otherwise inexplicable, and that is wholly 
insufficient. He says his troops “had for two 
days confronted the enemy, marshaling his im- 
mense forces in plain view, and exhibiting to their 
sight such a superiority in numbers as may have 
intimidated weak minds and untried soldiers; but 
our veterans had so often encountered similar 
hosts, when the strength of position was against 
us, and with perfect success, that not a doubt 
crossed my mind.” 

There is nothing so potent or so inexplicable 
as that mysterious essence called the morale of 


1Tn later years his accusations he attributes his defeat to trea- 
took on darker tones. Inthe let- son and drunkenness among his 
ter to Sykes, previously quoted, leading officers. 
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an army. The spirit which informed the Army  cuar. v. 


of the Cumberland on the afternoon of the 25th 
of November, and which rendered it impossible 
for its generals to hold it back, made it irresist- 
ible. Officers and men were swept up the rugged 
face of the mountain as if by some divine fury 
of purpose. They faced the fiery rain of death 
as if it had been a summer shower, though the 
Fourth Corps was twice decimated before it reached 
the summit.1 General Bragg was too severe on 
his soldiers. They did all they could be asked to 
do; they shot one in five of their assailants in 
that few minutes’ breathless rush. They were 
beaten, and they felt it instinctively; they were 
barely holding their own on their right against 
Sherman’s heavy battalions; Hooker, they knew, 
had defeated them on the left and was even now 
thundering upon their flank; and when they saw 
Thomas’s splendid army swarming upon them from 
the plain, and apparently caring no more for their 
deadliest volleys than if they were snow-flakes, it 
is no wonder that their hearts failed, and that 
they gave up the fight, when the Army of the Cum- 
berland poured over their trenches. 


1 ‘*My command lost 20.21 per cent. of the force engaged in killed 
and wounded.”—Granger, Report. W.R. Vol. XXXI., Pt. II., p.134. 
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E have mentioned in other chapters the in- 

tense and incessant anxiety with which Mr. 
Lincoln had endeavored, ever since the war began, 
to extend relief to the loyal and suffering popula- 
tion of Hast Tennessee. He had lavished orders, 
persuasions, and entreaties upon every succeeding 
general who commanded in that region, to take 
possession of its important strategic points. He 
had repeatedly urged upon Congress the construc- 
tion of roads to render it accessible to our armies. 
Every consideration, military and political, united 
in urging the immediate and permanent occupa- 
tion of Hast Tennessee. The strategic position was 
of the utmost importance; the great food-produc- 
ing regions of Kentucky and Tennessee were the 
source of a great part of the Confederate supplies. 
The expeditions of Bragg, of Buckner, and of Kirby 
Smith into Kentucky showed the vast importance 
the Confederates attached to the retention or even 
the intermittent possession of those rich fields from 
which they drew their principal supplies of horses, of 
cattle, and of grain. In the flanks of these moun- 
tains also lay the great niter-beds upon which the 
Confederates relied in their manufacture of gun- 
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powder. Their most rapid and useful line of com- 
munication between Virginia and the West was by 
the railway which ran through the valley between 
the Great Smoky and the Cumberland Mountains. 
With the Union armies once safely in possession 
of Knoxville, the Rebellion must inevitably perish 
sooner or later, to use Mr. Lincoln’s vivid phrase, 
“like an animal with a thorn in its vitals.” 

But even more strongly than these material ad- 
vantages did the moral claims of the Hast Tennes- 
seeans weigh with the President. No section of the 
country had deserved more at the hands of the re- 
public than those harried and persecuted loyalists 
throughout the great mountain regions of West Vir- 
ginia, Western North Carolina, and East Tennessee. 
Slavery had from the beginning gained there but a 
slight foothold and a feeble influence, so that the 
spirit of freedom and patriotism, which is so fre- 
quently characteristic of mountaineers, flourished 
unimpeded by the noxious influence of a society 
based upon human bondage. From the opening of 
the war this brave and stalwart people had been 
true to the Union. As long as they were allowed 
the privilege of voting they gave overwhelming 
majorities against secession;* and after the State 
had been fraudulently declared out of the Union, 
and all its principal towns occupied by rebel 
troops, the loyalists yet stoutly stood by the old 


1 For separation and represen- 
tation at Richmond, East Ten- 
nessee gave 14,700 votes, and 
half of that number were rebel 
troops, having no authority under 
the constitution to vote at any 
election. Against separation and 
representation, the straight-out 


Unionvote of East Tennessee gave 
33,000, 18,300 majority with at 
least 5000 quiet citizens deterred 
from coming out by threats of 
violence and by the presence of 
troops at the polls to insult 
them. —‘‘Parson Brownlow’s 
Book,” p. 222. 
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cuar.vi. flag, resisting the exactions of rebel officers to the 
utmost of their ability; and when at last, through 
want of arms and organization, their attitude of 
passive resistance became impossible at home, they 
fled by night in groups of twos and threes, at the 
risk of their lives, over the rugged heights and 
through the laurel thickets of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, running the risk of death by exposure to the 
shots of rebel pickets, to enlist at the first camp of 
Union soldiers which they could find in Kentucky. 
Many of those who remained at home met with 
amore dreadful fate than any which soldiers con- 
fronted on the field of battle. Their attitude of 
silent protest against rebel usurpation was treated 
as treason; they were cast by hundreds into over- 
crowded and fetid prisons; and on the mere sus- 
picion of bridge-burning large numbers of them 
Benjamin Were summarily put to death; and according to the 
Novos brutal order of Mr. Benjamin, the rebel Secretary 
see pages, Of War, the bodies of those patriots were “left 
Vol, V. of ° ° Saetes : 
this work. hanging in the vicinity of the burnt bridges.” 
The tale of these sufferings came constantly to 
Mr. Lincoln, and there was nothing in the war 
which caused him sharper pain or excited in him 
a more ardent desire for redress. The loyalists of 
Tennessee were ably represented in Washington, at 
first by Andrew Johnson in the Senate, and after- 
wards by Horace Maynard and others in the House 
of Representatives. They considered it their duty 
to give the Government no peace in reference to 
the sufferings of their fellow-citizens; and the Presi- 
dent, striving with all his energies to relieve them, 
found for two years his efforts so unavailing that 
the sight of an East Tennesseean at last came to 
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give him the keenest distress. When, finally, he 
had been enabled to overcome the inertia of Rose- 
crans, and had got his army as far as Tullahoma on 
the march to Chattanooga, and was even then urg- 
ing Burnside in the most peremptory terms to 
march the Army of the Ohio into East Tennessee 
to support the movement of Rosecrans, his impa- 
tience and anxiety were such that he declined to 
meet a delegation of Hast Tennesseeans who had 
come to urge upon the Government some action in 
their favor; but he wrote them this letter, which 
shows the painful strain he was enduring: 

“The petition of which you were the bearers, has 
just been handed me. Your cards and notes had 
come to me on two or three successive days before; 
and I knew then as well as I do now, after reading 
the petition, what your mission was. I knew it was 
the same true and painful story which Governor 
Johnson, Mr. Maynard, Dr. Clements, and others 
have been telling me for more than two years. I 
also knew that meeting you could do no good, 
because I have all the while done, and shall con- 
tinue to do, the best for you I could and can. I do 
as much for East Tennessee as I would or could if 
my own home and family were in Knoxville. The 
difficulties of getting a Union army into that region, 
and of keeping it there, are so apparent —so ob- 
vious — that none can fail to see them, unless it 
may be those who are driven mad and blind by 
their sufferings. Start by whatever route they may, 
their lines of supply are broken before they get 
half way. A small force sufficient to beat the 
enemy now there would be of no value, because 
the enemy would reénforce to meet them, until we 
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should have to give back, or accumulate so large a 
force as to be very difficult to supply, and as to 
ruin us entirely if a great disaster should befall 
it. I know you are too much distressed to be 
argued with, and therefore I do not attempt it at 
length. You know I am not indifferent to your 
troubles, else I should not, more than a year and a 
half ago, have made the effort I did to have a rail- 
road built on purpose to relieve you. The Secre- 
tary of War, General Halleck, General Burnside, 
and General Rosecrans are all engaged now in an 
effort to relieve your section. But, remember, you 
will probably thwart them if you make this public.” 

Relief and redress were this time really on the 
way. The dispatch by Burnside of the Ninth 
Corps to the assistance of Grant at Vicksburg had 
for a long time delayed his march to the South, but 
at last, without waiting for General Parke’s re- 
turn, Burnside started from Camp Nelson in Ken- 
tucky on the 16th of August. Buckner, with a large 
force, awaited him, expecting that he would come 
by the easiest and most direct way, through Cum- 
berland Gap; but Burnside chose, instead, to move 
by the right directly over the mountains. His 
progress was entirely unopposed. He concentrated 
his forces at Crab Orchard, and on the 21st of 
August began his march, with General S. P. Carterin 
the advance. He marched through Mount Vernon, 
Loudon, and Williamsburg, where he was detained 
for a day by torrents of rain. On the 26th he passed 
the State line into Tennessee, where he was joined by 
General G. L. Hartsuff’s command; after two days’ 
rest they pushed forward again, and in two rapid 
marches reached Montgomery in Morgan County, 
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Tennessee. On the Ist of September, Burnside, cnr. v1. 


with his escort, entered Kingston, on the Tennessee 
River, and about the same time his advance took 
possession of Knoxville without resistance, the 
strategic march of Rosecrans upon Brage’s left 
flank having by this time caused the recall of 
Buckner to take part in the battle which was 
preparing on the banks of Chickamauga Creek. 

Burnside’s force, advancing from Kingston to 
Loudon, arrived just in time to witness the with- 
drawal of the rear guard of the enemy and the 
destruction of the great bridge of the East Tennes- 
see and Georgia Railroad over the Holston River. 
Following his cavalry advance which arrived on 
the 2d, he entered Knoxville on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, amid the joyous acclamations of the people who 
had waited, with the sickness of hope deferred, for 
more than two years for the great deliverance. He 
could hardly make his way through the streets for 
the crowds of delighted citizens of all colors and 
ages who thronged about him shouting their welcome 
and cheering the flag. General Carter, who was a 
native of East Tennessee, was everywhere stopped 
and forced to address the people. Burnside, who 
had no inclination for public speaking, was at last 
compelled to say a few words. He acquitted him- 
self of the task with dignity and earnestness, say- 
ing it had been his fervent wish from the moment 
he took command of the Army of Ohio to lead them 
into Tennessee to the deliverance of the loyal 
people there, and he assured them that he had come 
with means sufficient, with their assistance, to hold 
the country permanently and securely. When the 
flag was unfurled from the balcony of the house 
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cuar.vi. where he had made his headquarters, the crowd 
rushed forward, covering it with kisses; and the 
citizens, seizing upon the soldiers and officers with- 
out distinction of rank, carried them off to their 
houses to enjoy a warm welcome with what enter- 
tainment the disasters of war had still left them. 
It was not at army headquarters alone that the red 
white and blue standard was seen and honored. 
The flags which had been kept in concealment for 
so many months were now everywhere thrown to 
the breeze, and the town became radiant with the 
national colors. 

The immediate duty of Burnside was, of course, 
to place himself instantly in connection with Rose- 
erans. He should have done this even had he had 
no orders, but in reality his orders were of the 
most stringent character. Halleck had ordered 
him to connect with Rosecrans on the 11th of 

183. September, and as soon as he had become aware 
of Rosecrans’s peril in MecLemore’s Cove, he directed 
him on the 13th to “move down his infantry as 

Volu XXX. rapidly as possible towards Chattanooga to con- 
p.6i7.” nect with Rosecrans,” and the next day said: 
“There are reasons why you should reénforee Gen- 

eral Rosecrans with all possible dispatch. It is 
believed that the enemy will concentrate to give him 

thia., 638. battle. You must be there to help him.” Burn- 
side, however, seemed unaware of the necessities 

of the case. He had felt on the 10th of September 

as if the war were virtually over and his work 


Dana to 1He had been at first misled the enemy and a hot pursuit 
Nov. 21. by a dispatch which Crittenden, by Rosecrans, and made Burn- 

W.R. Vol. by Rosecrans’s direction, hadsent side, who was naturally sanguine, 
Part 2 bimwhenChattanoogawasevacu- believe that Rosecrans needed no 
p. 261, ated; it indicated the flight of assistance from him. 
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done; and he tendered his resignation by telegraph 
on that day, feeling that he could now conscien- 
tiously ask to be allowed to resign. “I look upon 
Hast Tennessee,” he said, “as one of the most 
loyal sections of the United States.” The President 
responded with a thousand thanks; but said, 
“We cannot allow you to resign until things shall 
be a little more settled in East Tennessee.” He 
was then at Cumberland Gap, where he had the 
day before received the surrender of General J. W. 
Frazer, who with some two thousand troops had 
lingered too long in that gateway of the mountains, 
and had been taken by an attack of J.M.Shackleford 
in the rear. During the next ten days, while Bragg 
was preparing to crush Rosecrans’s army, and the 
latter was straining every nerve to concentrate his 
own scattered forces, now exposed to such peril, 
Burnside, nothwithstanding all the orders that could 
be sent to him from Washington, seemed to feel no 
obligation resting upon him to make any especial 
haste for the relief of Rosecrans. From his own 
point of view, indeed, he was losing no time. He 
filled East Tennessee with desultory activity, and 
answered every injunction from Washington with 
cheerful acquiescence, saying that he would proceed 
at once to the assistance of Rosecrans; but he took 
his own time about it; his cavalry was scouring 
the country in every direction, skirmishing as far 
as Blountsville in the extreme northeastern corner 
of the State. So late as the 23d, the third day 
after Chickamauga, he telegraphed the President 
from Carter’s Station, giving a cheerful view of the 
situation, saying he should go to Knoxville very 
soon, and though the news from Rosecrans was 
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rather discouraging, he sincerely hoped and_ be- 
lieved he would be able to hold his position. He 
gave particulars of bridges over the Holston, and 
intimated that if it had not been for the President’s 
orders he might have accomplished some very im- 
portant work within forty-eight hours. 

On receipt of this, the President sat down in the 
War Department, his patience giving way, and wrote 
a stinging dispatch acknowledging receipt of Burn- 
side’s, and saying: “It makes me doubt whether I 
am awake or dreaming. I have been struggling for 
ten days, first through General Halleck, and then 
directly, to get you to go to assist General Rosecrans 
in an extremity, and you have repeatedly declared 
you would do it, and yet you steadily moved the 
contrary way.” He enumerates Burnside’s dis- 
patches, acknowledging receipt of orders and 
promising to hurry troops to Rosecrans, adding, 
“and now your dispatch of the 23d comes in from 
Carter’s Station, still farther away from Rosecrans, 
still saying you will assist him, but giving no account 
of any progress made towards assisting him.” The 
President’s chiding continued for some time in this 
vein; but, as he wrote, his habitual gentleness and 
moderation of spirit came back to him, as fre- 
quently happened in such cases; and, having 
finished his dispatch he folded and indorsed it, ‘Not 
sent.” But later he sent him a telegram directing 
him to hold his present position and send Rose- 
crans what he could spare in the quickest and 
safest way. “In the mean time,” he said, “hold the 
remainder as nearly in readiness to go to him as 
you can, consistent with the duty it is to perform 
while it remains. Hast Tennessee can be no more 
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than temporarily lost so long as Chattanooga is 
firmly held.” 


Meanwhile the mere thought that Burnside’s , 


troops were to be sent to Rosecrans drove the 
loyal Tennesseeans wild. Mr. Maynard wrote from 
Nashville: “Can it be possible that after taking so 
easy and so complete possession of that country as 
we have done, it is to be abandoned for the sake of 
a few thousand soldiers more or less numerous 
than we have ourselves furnished and put into the 
field? Remember that Chattanooga, though polit- 
ically in Tennessee, is geographically in Georgia, 
and while it is vitally important to hold it, it is 
also vitally important not to abandon East Tennes- 
see. In behalf of Hast Tennessee we promised 
you: first, that your army should go in without 
serious opposition; second, that the people would 
receive the troops with welcome; third, that the 
country would furnish supplies in abundance for 
the army. All this has been fulfilled, and I beg we 
may no longer be made to suffer by the incredulity 
of generals-in-chief.” 

In the end, Burnside did not go to Chattanooga. 
His favorite Ninth Corps joined him on the Ist of 
October, and he established himself firmly in Knox- 
ville. His position there greatly troubled the Con- 
federate authorities, and when Jefferson Davis 
visited the Confederate armies in the West it was 
resolved to send a formidable expedition to dislodge 
or destroy Burnside. 

It is a singular fact that on the very day of 
Mr. Davis’s visit to Bragg, when the detachment of 
Longstreet was probably resolved upon, the Gov- 
ernment ceased urging Burnside to hurry to Chat- 
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tanooga, and President Lincoln himself sent a 
telegram to Rosecrans, referred to in another place, 
explaining how Burnside could not go to him with- 
out surrendering East Tennessee, and making the 
remarkable prophecy of Longstreet’s detachment. 
The East Tennesseeans were, however, greatly con- 
cerned, under the apprehension that Burnside 
would be sent away from Knoxville; and two 
prominent Union men of that place sent on the 13th 
of October this passionate appeal to the President : 
“Tn the name of Christianity and humanity; in the 
name of God and liberty; for the sake of their 
wives and children and everything they hold 
sacred and dear on earth, the loyal people of Ten- 
nessee appeal to you and implore you not to 
abandon them again to the merciless dominion of 
the rebels by the withdrawal of the Union forces 
from East Tennessee.” The President answered 
them on the 17th of October, saying, “ You do not 
estimate the holding of East Tennessee more highly 
than Ido. There is no absolute purpose of with- 
drawing our forces from it, and only a contingent 
one to withdraw them temporarily for the purpose 
of not losing the position permanently. J am in 
great hope of not finding it necessary to withdraw 
them at all, particularly if you raise new troops 
rapidly for us there.” 

This work of raising new troops was going 
on with great rapidity and success, considering 
how many of the more adventurous Union men 
had already crossed the Cumberland Mountains 
to join the National army. Burnside reported 
to the President that he had already 3000 in the 
three years service, and half armed about 2500 
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had for the three years service but for the want 
of clothing and camp equipage. The difficulty of 
transportation was in fact the main trouble Burn- 
side had to contend with. Congress had not au- 
thorized the building of the road which President 
Lincoln had so earnestly urged upon it, and the 
hauling of supplies from Kentucky by the moun- 
tain roads was a most difficult and toilsome proceed- 
ing. Burnside’s command was from the beginning 
placed upon half rations of everything but fresh 
beef, and the half ration was afterwards cut in two. 
There were almost no small stores except sugar 
and coffee; but the command was reported by 
Burnside as “remarkably happy and willing, and 
ready for any ordinary emergency.” Throughout 
the month of October the country supplied an 
abundance of forage, although there was some suf- 
fering for the want of food and clothing and 
horse-shoes. Burnside went cheerily ahead, sur- 
veying the railroad from Kingston to the mouth of 
the Big South Fork of the Cumberland, the head 
of navigation of that river. A road was at the 
same time building from Kentucky down to that 
place to supply the army in winter. So much at 
ease did Burnside feel in regard to the position of 
the army that on the 22d of October he again 
tendered his resignation. But a situation of the 
gravest peril was at that moment being prepared 
for him. 

On the 3d of November, Longstreet, being 
summoned to headquarters, received the orders 
detaching him from Bragg’s army to lead an expe- 
dition against Burnside. He took with him Mc- 
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Laws’s and Hood’s divisions, two artillery battalions, 
and Wheeler’s cavalry. He was directed to move as 
fast as possible, and warned that the success of his 
plan depended upon rapid movements and sudden 
blows. Driving Burnside out of East Tennessee 
was the least of the objects proposed to him; it 
was hoped that he might do better than this, cap- 
ture or destroy him. Major-General Samuel Jones 
was at the same time urged to press Burnside from 
Hast Tennessee. Longstreet got away promptly 
next day, but in ten days moved no farther than 
Sweetwater. With a doubt and indecision singular 
in his firm and resolute character, he repeatedly 
begged for further reénforcements. With a com- 
mand already double that of his enemy, not count- 
ing the force which General Jones commanded in 
the Northeast, he still insisted on another division 
being sent him. He went so far as to say to Bragg 
that he thought he greatly over-estimated the 
enemy’s force at and around Chattanooga. “I 
have seen the force,” he says, “every day for the 
time it has been here, and I cannot think it ex- 
ceeds your force without Stevenson’s division,” 
which he, therefore, urgently asked for; but this 
demand was very properly refused by Bragg, and 
Longstreet started with the force he had. Late in 
the campaign, Bragg foolishly yielded, and sent 
him two additional brigades from Buckner’s force. 

While Longstreet was thus making his leisurely 
march from the Southeast, Jones, on the opposite 
side of Knoxville, made a spirited dash upon one 
of Burnside’s outposts at Rogersville, capturing 
the force stationed there. Burnside, on the 12th 
of November, explaining this mishap, said it was 
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impossible to be sufficiently watchful to prevent 
trouble while so many points were assailable. He 
was then trying to occupy the line from Washing- 
ton on the Tennessee River to the Watauga, and 
he was holding as far east as Bull’s Gap, scouting 
to Greenville and picketing the Tennessee River 
from Washington to Kingston, his main force be- 
ing stationed along the line from Kingston to 
Knoxville. His command, he said, was still in 
good health and spirits, though short of everything. 
By running the flour-mills in his possession he 
could keep five days’ supply of flour on hand, and he 
had always plenty of beef cattle and salt; and 
though “ threatened,” as he said, ‘‘ by a considerable 
force of the enemy on each flank, . . . had no serious 
apprehension of immediate trouble.” With courage 
and purpose, undisturbed by the undeniable dangers 
surrounding him, he said this was certainly not 
the proper time to evacuate the country; and al- 
though he heard the report of Longstreet’s force 
between Sweetwater and Loudon, he said, with al- 
most boyish confidence, “ General Grant will take 
care of this.” One of the most remarkable inci- 
dents of all these campaigns was that while the 
Administration in Washington and General Grant 
in Chattanooga were filled with the keenest anxiety 
and alarm with regard to Burnside — fearing, on the 
one hand, that he might be captured or destroyed 
by a sudden dash of the enemy, or that he might 
lack heart for the defense of the place and retreat 
to Cumberland Gap — he himself felt no apprehen- 
sions as to his fate, and had no purpose to 
desert the post confided to his care. Whatever 
may have been his faults and deficiencies as a 
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general, a lack of resolution or a distaste for fight- 
ing could never be reckoned among them. 

As soon as Longstreet’s advance arrived at 
Loudon on the Tennessee, Burnside sent a dis- 
patch to Grant proposing, by gradually retiring 
from that point, to draw Longstreet further and 
further away from Chattanooga, wisely thinking 
that in this way he could best assist the plans of 
Grant against Bragg. Grant was greatly relieved 
by this suggestion, not only from the practical as- 
sistance it would give himself, but also because it 
was an indication of Burnside’s confidence in his 
own power to resist the formidable onslaught of 
Longstreet. Grant telegraphed him on the 14th, 
urging him to hold Longstreet in check, then to 
skirmish and fall back, avoiding serious loss to 
himself; and that in that case Grant would be able 
to place a force between Longstreet and Bragg 
that would inevitably drive the former to the 
mountain passes; and the next day he telegraphed 
him again a dispatch which is a model of earnest 
and energetic instruction, directing him to hold 
on to Knoxville and that portion of the valley im- 
mediately depending upon it. He said: “Should 
Longstreet move his whole force across the Little 
Tennessee River, an effort should be made to cut 
his pontoons on the stream, even if it sacrificed 
half the cavalry of the Ohio Army. .. I can 
hardly conceive the necessity of retreating from 
East Tennessee. If I did so at all, it would be 
after losing most of the army. I will not attempt 
to lay out a line of retreat. I would harass and 
embarrass progress in every way possible, reflecting 
on the fact that the Army of the Ohio is not the 
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only army to resist the onward progress of the 
enemy.” In this strain he continued for several 
days his stringent and encouraging dispatches. 
Burnside carried out these orders, which, to do 
him justice, he had himself suggested, with great 
energy and spirit. He withdrew from Loudon on 
the morning of the 15th, and fell back, marching 
in the direction of Knoxville. Longstreet after 
crossing pushed forward with great energy, and 
tried to reach Campbell’s Station before Burnside to 
cut off the national force from Knoxville. Burn- 
side was, however, warned in time, and by a rapid 
march reached the Station first. He had only 
about five thousand troops, and with these he car- 
ried on a spirited fight of several hours against 
double that number of Confederates; and having 
checked the enemy long enough to save his trains, 
he renewed his movement on Knoxville, where he 
arrived by a night march, Longstreet following 
the next day. Burnside was so little impressed 
by the strength of Longstreet’s attack that he 
telegraphed to the President that he thought 
there was a chance that Longstreet might be 
simply covering a movement into Kentucky; 
but this fancy was rapidly dispelled. Longstreet 
at once began to invest Knoxville, though the 
investment was never made complete. The town 
had been thoroughly fortified, a line of defense 
extending from the Holston River on the left, a 
double line of works fronting west, a strong work 
called Fort Sanders at the northwest salient, and a 
line which continued from there across the railroad 
and again to the right as far as the river. The 
south side of the Holston was defended also by de- 
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tached works connected with the town by a pon- cma. vt. 


toon bridge. 

Burnside had about twelve thousand effective 
men, which number was swelled by a partially 
organized force of loyal Tennesseeans. Long- 
street sat down before the place with over 
15,000 veteran troops, exclusive of his cavalry, a 
number which was afterwards increased to some 
23,000. His superiority in force was, however, 
never sufficient to enable him to invest the place 
completely. Burnside still continued to hold par- 
tial communication with the country outside, and 
although before the end of the siege the ration was 
greatly reduced, and forage became so scarce that 
superfluous animals were killed and thrown into 
the river to get rid of them, the garrison was never 
really driven to extremities. Loyal farmers 
floated down all sorts of needed supplies in rafts 
on the river, which were caught by booms at the 
town, and the same device was used to stop the 
progress of the heavy rafts sent down by the Con- 
federates in the hope of breaking the pontoon 
bridges. 

There was a considerable time during which 
no news came from Burnside. At his request 
General Foster had been sent to relieve him; 
but, having only a small force with him, Foster 
was unable to get farther than Cumberland Gap; 
and thence he sent from day to day such news as 
came to him of the progress of the siege, which 
amounted to very little, except that his scouts com- 
ing in reported heavy firing in the direction of 
Knoxville. On the receipt of one of these mes- 
sages, on the night of November 23d, President 
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cuar.vi. Lincoln, who had waited all day with some anxiety 


Jat, 
Diary. 


for news from Knoxville, expressed his satisfaction. 
When asked by his secretary what cause of con- 
gratulation he could find in a bit of news of so 
little significance, he replied with one of his char- 
acteristic apologues: “A neighbor of mine in 
Menard County, named Sally Ward, had a large 
family of children that she took very little care of. 
Whenever she heard one of them yelling in some 
out-of-the-way place she would say, ‘Thank the 
Lord! there ’s one of my young ones not dead 
yet.’” So long as there was “ firing in the direc- 
tion of Knoxville,” Burnside was not captured. 

At last Grant made his move upon the enemy; 
Hooker fought his way through the clouds on Look- 
out Mountain; Sherman held Bragg’s right arm as 
in a vise at the tunnel; and Thomas’s soldiers broke 
like a thunderbolt through the Confederate center 
at Missionary Ridge. Grant, riding in pursuit of 
the broken enemy, spent but one day in this occu- 
pation, and instantly ordered Sherman, with his 
own and Howard’s corps, to march to the rescue 
of Burnside. They made all possible haste on the 
way; but, swiftly as they marched, the news of the 
Confederate disaster on Missionary Ridge reached 
Longstreet before them. He at once determined to 
wait no longer, but to attempt, at least, to carry 
Knoxville by assault. This resolution was taken 
against the protest of his generals, who advised 
returning to Virginia; but Longstreet argued, “ It 
is a great mistake in supposing there is any safety 
for us in going to Virginia if General Bragg has been 
defeated, for we leave him at the mercy of his 
victors; and with his army destroyed, our own had 
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better be also, for we must not only be destroyed 
but disgraced.” 

He therefore advanced his line of sharp-shooters 
on the night of the 28th to within rifle range 
of the national defenses, and made ready a heavy 
column to assault Fort Sanders on the north- 
west side of Burnside’s line, which was the strong- 
est point of the National works, but, if taken, 
rendered the capture of the city an easy task. The 
defenders of the place became aware of his pur- 
pose by the capture of pickets, and made their 
preparations to resist. At dawn on the 29th Long- 
street began a furious artillery fire, to which no 
reply was made from the fort; and after about half 
an hour the Confederate column, which had been 
concentrated during the night, charged on the 
bastion. The space in front of the fort had been 
carefully prepared with abatis and entanglements 
of wire; many of the Confederates fell over these 
obstacles and produced a momentary confusion; 
but the heavy mass behind them pushed resolutely 
forward, and soon gained the ditch and the para- 
pet. It was a repetition, with exchanged flags, 
of the slaughter of Fort Wagner. The National 
guns, which had remained inexplicably silent 
up to this moment, opened upon the rebels with 
triple charges of canister; the infantry suddenly 
appeared, shooting down the defenseless Con- 
federates on the glacis and in the ditch, bayonet- 
ing or clubbing back with their muskets every 
head that appeared above the parapet. Only one 
of the assailants got over the parapet alive; 
the ditch was filled with the dead and wounded, 
and the glacis was thickly sprinkled with them. 
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Longstreet lost in this assault a thousand men; the 
casualties on the Union side were insignificant ; 
Burnside reports only thirteen killed and wounded. 
There were only 220 men and 11 guns actually 
engaged in this brilliant defense, against four 
brigades of Longstreet. Lieutenant Samuel N. 
Benjamin, commanding a light battery of the Sec- 
ond United States Artillery, inspired and directed 
the defense of the fort. Immediately after the 
repulse, while his broken columns were coming 
shattered and bleeding back to his lines, Longstreet 
receiveda dispatch from Jefferson Davis announcing 
the disaster of Chattanooga, and directing him to put 
himself in immediate communication with Bragg; 
but learning soon after, by means of a dispatch 
which Grant had contrived should fall into his 
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hands, that heavy reénforeements were on the way 
to Burnside, he saw that it was impossible to form 
a junction with Bragg. He therefore recalled his 
trains, which were already in motion for Loudon; 
and, resolving on the 2d of December to abandon 
the siege, he put his trains in motion on the 3d; and 
on the night of the 4th he passed around the north 
side of Knoxville and took up his line of march to 
the Holston. 

When Sherman was turned back by Grant from 
the pursuit of Bragg he imagined that he was only 
required to protect the right flank of Granger dur- 
ing the first stage of his march to Knoxville; but 
on arriving at Charleston he was surprised to find 
a dispatch from Grant, directing him to take com- 
mand of Granger’s corps, and with whatever force 
he deemed necessary from his own command to 
push forward with the utmost haste to Burnside’s re- 
lief. ‘Seven days before,” he says, “we had left our 
camps on the other side of the Tennessee with two 
days’ rations, without a change of clothing, stripped 
for the fight, with but a single blanket or coat per 
man, from myself to the private included.” He 
had no provisions except such as could be gathered 
by the road, and was, in all respects, ill-supplied 
for such a march; but without protest or complaint 
he pushed his column forward with such celerity 
as to cause the various detachments of the enemy 
who were guarding the road to fall back in haste 
without, in any case, effecting the complete de- 
struction of their stores; so that Sherman’s advan- 
cing army lived, in great part, on the provisions 

‘deserted by these Confederate detachments. <At 
Loudon he divided his force into three armies, 
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Frank P. Blair, Jr.. commanding the right wing, 
Granger the center, and Howard the left. The differ- 
ent commanders were to act independently and on 
the defensive, marching to the support of each other 
at the sound of the guns. 

The bridge at Loudon over the Holston River 
having been destroyed, the army was compelled 
to move east on the south side of the river, and 
the principal obstacle in their way was the Little 
Tennessee, which flows into the Holston between 
Loudon and Knoxville. Sherman had hoped to 
ford this river at Morgantown, but it was found 
too deep, and the water was freezing. With the 
assistance of General J. H. Wilson a bridge was 
hastily improvised of cut wood and square trestles 
made from the houses of Morgantown, and the 
Fifteenth Corps crossed at that point. Howard, 
who had captured a large number of wagons from 
the Confederates at Loudon, brought them along 
with him, and made a bridge of them at Davis’s 
Ford, on which he passed his force. A new and 
welcome experience of this march was that the 
army everywhere received willing assistance from 
the population. General Howard says, “ Along 
the entire route... we were cheered by the most 
lively demonstrations of loyalty on the part of the 
inhabitants. .. A man who had been a major in 
the rebel service and resigned came to me, and 
without laying any claim to loyalty, stated that he 
had drifted with the current, but since our recent 
victory was satisfied that Tennessee would resume 
her place in the Union. He gave me information 
so accurate that I was able to sketch the works at 
Knoxville and the enemy’s position.” 
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He records in another place a touching instance 
of the loyalty of the Tennesseeans. Many of his 
troops had worn out their shoes in their long march, 
and were tramping barefoot over the frozen ground. 
He saw citizens, meeting them, sit down on the 
ground, take off their own shoes and give them to 
the soldiers. 

Straining every nerve to reach and rescue their 
comrades at Knoxville, whom they considered in 
such extremity, firing their artillery with wasteful 
liberality whenever a Confederate uniform came in 
sight, for the purpose of advertising their advance 
to Burnside —all the heads of columns communi- 
cated at Marysville on the night of the 5th, where 
General Sherman met an officer of Burnside’s staff, 
who announced that Longstreet had raised the 
siege and retreated in the direction of Virginia. 
Sherman at once wrote to Burnside announcing 
his arrival, and saying he could bring 25,000 men 
into Knoxville, but, ‘ Longstreet having retreated,” 
he adds, “I feel disposed to stop, for a stern chase 
is a long one.” 

Leaving his own troops, and accompanied only 
by Granger’s corps, he rode into Knoxville, and 
was greeted by Burnside with the warmest and 
most courteous welcome, but with a serenity which 
somewhat surprised Sherman, who had expected 
to find the garrison at the point of starvation. His 
astonishment was increased on viewing tho pens 
of fat cattle by the river side and reached its height 
when he sat down at the hospitable table of Burn- 
side—a born Amphitryon, who, if he were cast 
‘ashore on a coral reef, would have asked his ship- 
wrecked comrades to dine with him the next day 
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cua. vi. on whatever the atoll afforded—and partook of the 


best dinner he had had for a year. The two gen- 
erals visited together the lines about Knoxville, 
passing in review the works which Burnside had 
so gallantly defended and the vastly more exten- 
sive and formidable fortifications with which Long- 
street had attempted to invest the town. The 
officers at Knoxville, who had expected a much less 
massive reénforcement, looked with some wonder 
at the three armies which Sherman had brought 
them, which they regarded as entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the service required; as one said, “it 
was like using the foot of an elephant to crush a 
gnat.” Burnside at once assured Sherman that he 
required but a small portion of the forces to drive 
Longstreet out of Tennessee, and with that unself- 
ish generosity which formed the most distinguished 
trait of his character, and which won for him the 
continual devotion of his friends and the love and 
appreciation of his fellow-citizens in spite of all 
errors and mistakes throughout his conspicuous 
public career, he gave Sherman a letter, thanking 
him in the heartiest terms for the great assistance 
his army had rendered, to which he unreservedly 
attributed the raising of the siege, and advised him 
to return at once, with all the troops except those 
commanded by Granger, to within supporting dis- 
tance of the force in front of Bragg’s army. 

There is no reason to doubt that General Sher- 
man coincided with this view of Burnside; it 
is certain that Granger deeply injured him- 
self in the estimation both of Sherman and 
Grant by bitterly protesting against it. There is 
nothing to show that at the moment General Grant 
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did not himself agree in the wisdom of the course 
suggested by Burnside and pursued by Sherman; 
yet later, when it was shown to have been a mis- 
take, Grant, in a letter to Halleck, made haste to 
exonerate Sherman from any share in it! It soon 
became evident that this action was unwise. It was 
either unnecessary to send so great a force to 
Knoxville, or, having it there, it was an error to 
bring it back without a more energetic pursuit of 
Longstreet than was made. Grant’s orders were 
imperative that Longstreet should be well fol- 
lowed up; and in pursuance of them the Ninth 
Corps, under General Parke, started in pursuit of 
the retreating Confederates on the 7th of Decem- 
ber. Burnside, feeling that his work was done, 
now eagerly awaited the arrival of his successor, 
General Foster, who came on the 10th, and on 
the 11th assumed command of the Department. 
The force under General Parke was quite insuffi- 
cient for the work required of him; they could 
neither outmarch nor outfight Longstreet’s vet- 
erans, and the result was that, without serious 


1 Grant announced on the 7th 
of December, ‘‘ It may now safely 
be assumed that the enemy are 
driven from the front, or at least 
that they no longer threaten it 
in formidable numbers”; but on 
the 20th of January he wrote 
to Halleck: ‘‘It was a great 
oversight in the first place to 
have ever permitted Longstreet 
to come to a stop within the 
State of Tennessee after the 
siege was raised. My instruc- 
tions were full and complete 
on this subject. Sherman was 
sent with forces sufficient alone 
to defeat Longstreet; and not- 


withstanding the long distance 
the troops had marched, pro- 
posed to go on and earry out 
my instructions in full. General 
Burnside was sanguine that no 
stop would be made by the enemy 
in the valley. Sherman then pro- 
posed to leave any amount of 
force Burnside thought might be 
necessary to make his position 
perfectly secure. He deemed two 
divisions ample. . . I write this 
now particularly to show that the 
latter named officer” (Sherman) 
“is in no wise to blame for the 
existing state of affairs in Hast 
Tennessee.” 
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cuar.vi. molestation, Longstreet moved to the south side 


1863. 


of the Holston, where, in the midst of a rich 
grain-growing region, he passed the winter—a 
sore annoyance to the Union people of East Ten- 
nessee and a constant menace to the Union force 
at Knoxville. 

Sherman returned with his army to Chattanooga, 
and the grand campaign was ended, one of the 
most interesting in its incidents and important in its 
results that took place during the War of the Rebel- 
lion. It had been, since the war began, the project 
nearest and dearest to the heart of the President, to 
establish the National flag in the hill country of Ten- 
nessee, among that loyal and suffering population, 
and to take possession at Chattanooga of those 
rocky fastnesses which, once firmly held by the 
Union army, formed a salient bastion thrust into 
the enemy’s most vital line of communication, 
completely severing the Eastern from the West- 
ern portion of the Confederacy, stopping the flow 
of supplies from the rich food-producing regions of 
the border to the Southern armies, and affording a 


_ safe and impregnable sally-port from which the 


armies of the Union should march in their own 
good time on their final mission of liberating con- 
quest. On the 11th of September, when Rosecrans’s 
strategic march opened the gates of Chattanooga, 
the President’s first thought was of the political re- 
generation of Hast Tennessee. He wrote to An- 
drew Johnson, the military governor of that State, 
urging him to seize the moment to inaugurate a 
loyal State government, which should be in the 
hands of the friends of the Union. A week later 


1 This letter is printed in chapter ‘‘ Tennessee Free.” 
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hé wrote again, saying, “ Let me urge that you do 
your utmost to get every man you can, black and 
white, under arms at the very earliest moment, to 
guard roads, bridges, and trains, allowing all the 
better trained soldiers to go forward to Rosecrans. 
Of course, I mean for you to act in codperation 
with, and not independently of, the military author- 
ities.” 

But after this letter was written there were still 
almost three months of battle, of march, and of 
siege before this important national conquest was 
fixed and affirmed, and the flag of the Union 
floated in security from Cumberland Gap to Chat- 
tanooga, and over the loyal hills of Knoxville. On 
the 7th of December, the President gave utterance 
to the feeling of reverent gratitude with which the 
nation hailed this inestimable success, in a procla- 
mation in which he said: “ Reliable information 
being received that the insurgent force is retreat- 
ing from East Tennessee, under circumstances 
rendering it probable that the Union forces cannot 
hereafter be dislodged from that important position, 
and esteeming this to be of high national conse- 
quence, I recommend that all loyal people do, on 
receipt of this information, assemble at their places 
of worship and render special homage and grati- 
tude to Almighty God for this great advancement 
of the National cause.” And the next day, not 
being of the number of those rulers who reserve 
all their gratitude for the Almighty to the neglect 
of human instrumentalities, he sent a dispatch to 
Grant, saying: “Understanding that your lodg- 
ment at Chattanooga and Knoxville is now secure, 
I wish to tender you, and all under your command, 
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cuar.VI. my more than thanks, my profoundest gratitude 
for the skill, courage, and perseverance with which 
you and they, over so great difficulties, have 
effected that important object. God bless you 
ale? 


CHAPTER VII 
LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Y the retreat of Lee from Gettysburg and the cuar. vit. 

immediate pursuit by Meade, the burial of the 
dead and care of the wounded on that great battle- 
field were left largely to the military and local au- 
thorities of the State of Pennsylvania. Governor 
Andrew G. Curtin gave the humane and patriotic _ 188. 
duty his thoughtful attention; and during its exe- 
cution the appropriate design of changing a portion 
of the field into a permanent cemetery, where the 
remains of the fallen heroes might be brought 
together, and their last resting-place suitably pro- 
tected and embellished, was conceived and begun. 
The citizen soldiery from seventeen of the loyal 
States had taken part in the conflict on the Union 
side, and the several Governors of these States 
heartily codperated in the project, which thus 
acquired a National character. This circumstance 
made it natural that the dedication ceremonies 
should be of more than usual interest and impres- 
siveness. Accordingly, at the beginning of No- 
vember, 1863, when the work was approaching its 
completion, Mr. David Wills, the special agent of 
Governor Curtin, and also acting for the several 
States, who had not only originated, but mainly 
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superintended, the enterprise, wrote the following 
letter of invitation to President Lincoln: 

“The several States having soldiers in the Army 
of the Potomac, who were killed at the battle of 
Gettysburg, or have since died at the various hos- 
pitals which were established in the vicinity, have 
procured grounds on a prominent part of the battle- 
field for a cemetery, and are having the dead 
removed to them and properly buried. These 
grounds will be consecrated and set apart to this 
sacred purpose, by appropriate ceremonies, on 
Thursday, the 19th instant. Hon. Edward Everett 
will deliver the oration. I am authorized by the 
Governors of the different States to invite you to 
be present and participate in these ceremonies, 
which will doubtless be very imposing and solemnly 
impressive. It is the desire that after the oration, 
you, as Chief Executive of the nation, formally set 
apart these grounds to their sacred use by a few 
appropriate remarks. It will be a source of great 
gratification to the many widows and orphans that 
have been made almost friendless by the great 
battle here, to have you here personally; and it will 
kindle anew in the breasts of the comrades of these 
brave dead, who are now in the tented field or 
nobly meeting the foe in the front, a confidence 
that they who sleep in death on the battlefield are 
not forgotten by those highest in authority; and 
they will feel that, should their fate be the same, 
their remains will not be uncared-for. We hope 
you will be able to be present to perform this last 
solemn act to the soldier dead on this battlefield.” 

President Lincoln expressed his willingness to 
perform the duty requested of him. On the day 
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train to Gettysburg, accompanied by the Secretary 
of State and other prominent persons. The village 
was full of visitors when they arrived. That 
evening in response to a serenade Mr. Seward 
made a short address, in the course of which 
he said: 


I thank my God that I believe this strife is going to 
end in the removal of that evil which ought to have been 
removed by deliberate councils and peaceful means. . . 
And I thank him for the hope that when that cause is re- 
moved, simply by the operation of abolishing it, as the 
origin and agent of the treason that is without justifica- 
tion and without parallel, we shall thenceforth be united, 
be only one country, having only one hope, one ambition, 
and one destiny. 

. When we part to-morrow night, let us remember 
that we owe it to our country and to mankind that this 
war shall have for its conclusion the establishing of 
the principle of democratic government ;—the simple 
principle that whatever party, whatever portion of the 
community, prevails by constitutional suffrage in an 
election, that party is to be respected and maintained in 
power, until it shall give place, on another trial and an- 
other verdict, to a different portion of the people. If you 
do not do this, you are drifting at once and irresistibly 
to the very verge of universal, cheerless, and hopeless 
anarchy. But with that principle this government of 
ours — the purest, the best, the wisest, and the happiest 
in the world — must be, and, so far as we are concerned, 
practically will be, immortal. 


At the appointed hour on the 19th a vast pro- 
cession, with military music, moved to the ceme- 
tery grounds where, in the midst of a distinguished 
auditory, the orator of the day, Edward Everett, 
made an address worthy alike of his own fame 
and the extraordinary occasion. His discourse 
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caar.viL occupied itself with three principal and natural 


divisions of his subject: the great battle, the 
origin and character of the war, and the object 
and consequences of victory. It is not too much 
to say that for the space of two hours he held 
his listeners spell-bound by the rare power of 
his art. The durable interest of history in his 
utterance lies most in the witness he bore con- 
cerning the character and responsibility of those 
who began the great conflict of which this battle 
was one of the principal events. 

If there was an American who was qualified by 
moral training, by literary culture, by political 
study, by official experience, by party affiliation, 
by long practice in historical criticism, and ripe ex- 
perience in public utterance, to sit in calm judicial 
inquiry on the causes, theories, and possible results 
of the civil war, that man was Edward Everett. 
Furnished under the most favorable auspices, 
during his student years, with the full panoply of 
scholastic acquirements that teachers and text- 
books ean provide; beginning his career as a 
minister of the gospel, under the rigid self-re- 
straints and tempering charity which that calling 
imposes, he passed successively to the duties of a 
college professor, where out of the critical study of 
the value of words*grew the rare perfection of his 
literary style. Then by a ten years’ participation 
in National legislation as a member of the lower 
House of Congress, he became familiar with the 
quality of laws and the ends of government. Fol- 
lowing this, his functions as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts gave him practical insight into the 
principles and needs of local administration; the 
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the liberties of the citizen. Sent abroad thereafter 
to fill the highest diplomatic office of the American 
Government as minister to England, he was called 
upon, under broad principles of the law of nations, 
to discuss and adjust several difficult and far- 
reaching questions, which touched not merely the 
present, but also the future welfare and greatness 
of his country. Later, he was appointed to the 
wider and more responsible duties of Secretary of 
State during the close of Fillmore’s Administration, 
when the whole diplomatic service of the American 
Government was intrusted to his care and direc- 
tion. Crowning his official career, he was elected 
to the United States Senate, where the opening 
phases of the great slavery agitation engaged 
his earnest solicitude and temperate comment. 
His impaired health withdrew him from politics 
‘and enabled him to stand aloof from party heats 
and factional storms. This circumstance placed 
him in that neutral attitude in virtue of which he 
became the nominee for Vice-President of the Con- 
stitutional Union party in 1860, which professed to 
ignore the slavery issue and to stand as a peace- 
compelling umpire between the extremists of the 
North and the South. 

Where, then, could be found an observer, critic, 
or commentator of nicer skill, of finer judgment, 
of more impartial temper? In the clamor and 
conflict of assertion and denial, of crimination and 
recrimination, the words of such a man, uttered on 
such an occasion as this dedication of the Gettys- 
burg cemetery, in the presence of these august 
living witnesses, standing amidst the half-closed 
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graves of the greatest battlefield of the war, be- 
come a testimony and a guide to the historian and 
to posterity, before which flimsy excuse and self- 
ish appeal, choleric invective and maudlin sym- 
pathy, alike fade into insignificance. It must be 
remembered that his were not the hasty expres- 
sions of excitement or passion that marked the 
culmination of controversy and the outbreak of 
hostilities. This was near the close of the third 
year of the war, when every claim had been heard, 
every protest weighed, every profession tested by 
the criterion of practical experiment. Neither was 
it the mere fervid outburst of an orator’s heat. 
His indictment embodies the calm reflection of the 
thinker in his study, pronounced with the grave 
authority of the statesman on his tribune. Only 
a few of its salient paragraphs can here be quoted. 

Beginning his oration with a recital of the mor- 
tuary honors which the Greeks paid the warriors - 
who died in battle for the cause of their country, 
and passing from that theme to “ our obligations 
to the martyrs and surviving heroes of the Army 
of the Potomac,” the speaker went on with a mas- 
ter’s skill to draw a picture of the great cam- 
paign and battle. Coming then to a new branch 
of his subject, he continued: “ And now, friends, 
fellow-citizens, as we stand among these honored 
graves, the momentous question presents itself, 
Which of the two parties to the war is responsible 
for all this suffering, for this dreadful sacrifice of 
life; the lawful and constitutional Government of 
the United States, or the ambitious men who have 
rebelled against it? ..I call the war which the 
Confederates are waging against the Union a ‘re- 
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bellion, because it is one, and in grave matters it omar. vi. 


is best to call things by their right names. I speak 
of it as a crime, because the Constitution of the 
United States so regards it, and puts ‘rebellion’ 
on a par with ‘invasion’ The constitution and 
law not only of England but of every civilized 
country, regard them in the same light; or rather 
they consider the rebel in arms as far worse than 
the alien enemy. To levy war against the United 
States is the constitutional definition of treason, 
and that crime is by every civilized government 
regarded as the highest which citizen or subject can 
commit. Not content with the sanctions of human 
justice, of all the crimes against the law of the 
land it is singled out for the denunciations of re- 
ligion. The litanies of every church in Christendom 
whose ritual embraces that office, as far as I am 
aware, from the metropolitan cathedrals of Europe 
to the humblest missionary chapel in the islands 
of the sea, concur with the Church of England in 
imploring the Sovereign of the universe, by the 
most awful adjurations which the heart of man 
ean conceive, or his tongue utter, to deliver us from 
‘sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion’ And 
reason good; for while a rebellion against tyranny, 
—a rebellion designed, after prostrating arbitrary 
power, to establish free government on the basis 
of justice and truth,—is an enterprise on which 
good men and angels may look with complacency, 
an unprovoked rebellion of ambitious men against 
a beneficent government, for the purpose — the 
avowed purpose — of establishing, extending, and 
perpetuating any form of injustice and wrong, is 
an imitation on earth of that first foul revolt of 
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cuar.viz. ‘the Infernal Serpent,’ against which the Supreme 


Majesty of Heaven sent forth the armed myriads 
of his angels, and clothed the right arm of his Son 
with the three-bolted thunders of Omnipotence. 

“Lord Bacon, in ‘the true marshaling of the sov- 
ereign degrees of honor,’ assigns the first place to 
‘the Conditores Imperiorum, founders of States and 
Commonwealths;’... and far more than to any 
of those to whom Bacon assigns this highest place 
of honor, whose names can hardly be repeated with- 
out a wondering smile,— Romulus, Cyrus, Cesar, 
Ottoman, Ismael,—is it due to our Washington 
as the founder of the American Union. But if to 
achieve or help to achieve this greatest work of man’s 
wisdom and virtue gives title to a place among the 
chief benefactors, rightful heirs of the benedictions 
of mankind, by equal reason shall the bold, bad men 
who seek to undo the noble work, Eversores Impe- 
riorum, destroyers of States, who for base and selfish 
ends rebel against beneficent governments, seek to 
overturn wise constitutions, to lay powerful republi- 
can unions at the foot of foreign thrones, to bring on 
civil and foreign war, anarchy at home, dictation 
abroad, desolation, ruin,— by equal reason, I say, 
yes, a thousand-fold stronger, shall they inherit the 
execrations of the ages. 

“But to hide the deformity of the crime under 
the cloak of that sophistry which strives to make the 
worse appear the better reason, we are told by the 
leaders of the Rebellion that in our complex system 
of government the separate States are ‘sovereigns,’ 
and that the central power is only an ‘agency.’ 
... Certainly I do not deny that the separate 
States are clothed with sovereign powers for the 
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administration of local affairs. It is one of the cmar.vi. 


most beautiful features of our mixed system of gov- 
ernment; but it is equally true that, in adopting the 
Federal Constitution, the States abdicated, by ex- 
press renunciation, all the most important functions 
of National sovereignty, and by one comprehensive, 
self-denying clause gave up all right to contravene 
the Constitution of the United States. Specifically, 
and by enumeration, they renounced all the most 
important prerogatives of independent States for 
peace and for war,—the right to keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace, or to engage in war 
unless actually invaded; to enter into compact 
with another State or a foreign power; to lay any 
duty on tonnage, or any impost on exports or im- 
ports, without the consent of Congress; to enter 
into any treaty, alliance, or confederation; to grant 
letters of marque and reprisal, and to emit bills of 
eredit,— while all these powers and many others, 
are expressly vested in the General Government. 
To ascribe to political communities thus limited in 
their jurisdiction,— who cannot even establish a 
post-office on their own soil,—the character of 
independent sovereignty, and to reduce a National 
organization, clothed with all the transcendent 
powers of government, to the name and condition of 
an ‘agency’ of the States, proves nothing but that 
the logic of secession is on a par with its loyalty 
and patriotism. 

“Oh, but ‘the reserved rights’?! And what of 
the reserved rights? The tenth amendment of the 
Constitution, supposed to provide for ‘reserved 
rights, is constantly misquoted. By that amend- 
ment ‘the powers not delegated to the United 
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cuar.vit. States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 


the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, 
or to the people’ The ‘powers’ reserved must, 
of course, be such as could have been, but were 
not delegated to the United States — could have 
been, but were not prohibited to the States; but to 
speak of the right of an individual State to secede, 
as a power that could have been, though it was not 
delegated to the United States, is simple nonsense. 

“But waiving this obvious absurdity, can it need 
a serious argument to prove that there can be no 
State right to enter into a new confederation re- 
served under a constitution which expressly pro- 
hibits a State to ‘enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation,’ or any ‘agreement or compact with 
another State or a foreign power’? ‘To say that 
the State may, by enacting the preliminary farce 
of secession, acquire the right to do the prohibited 
things — to say, for instance, that though the States, 
in forming the Constitution, delegated to the United 
States and prohibited to themselves the power 
of declaring war, there was by implication reserved 
to each State the right of seceding and then de- 
claring war; that, though they expressly prohibited 
to the States and delegated to the United States 
the entire treaty-making power, they reserved by 
implication (for an express reservation is not pre- 
tended) to the individual States — to Florida, for in- 
stance —the right to secede, and then to make a 
treaty with Spain retroceding that Spanish colony, 
and thus surrendering to a foreign power the key 
to the Gulf of Mexico —to maintain propositions 
like these, with whatever affected seriousness it is 
done, appears to me egregious trifling. Pardon 
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me, my friends, for dwelling on these wretched 
sophistries. But it is these which conducted the 
armed hosts of rebellion to your doors on the 
terrible and glorious days of July, and which have 
brought upon the whole land the scourge of an ag- 
gressive and wicked war.” 

Room cannot be given in these pages to the 
speaker’s consoling prediction, fortified by numer- 
ous historical precedents, that at last reunion must 
come, and that reconciliation would surely follow 
—a prediction which the same generation that 
fought the war has seen happily fulfilled. After 
the lapse of a quarter of a century, the American 
reader can without misgiving repeat the prophecy 
of the orator, that “These bonds of Union are 
of perennial force and energy, while the causes of 
alienation are imaginary, factitious, and transient. 
The heart of the people, North and South, is for 
the Union.” 

Mr. Everett ended in a brilliant peroration, the 
echoes of which were lost in the long and hearty 
plaudits of the great multitude, and then President 
Lincoln arose to fill the part assigned him in the 
programme. It was a trying ordeal to fittingly 
crown with a few brief sentences the ceremonies 
of such a day, and such an achievement in oratory ; 
_ finished, erudite, apparently exhaustive of the 
theme, replete with all the strength of scholastic 
method and the highest graces of literary culture. 
‘If there arose in the mind of any discriminating 
listener on the platform a passing doubt whether 
Mr. Lincoln would or could properly honor the 
unique occasion, that doubt vanished with his 
opening sentence; for then and there the President 
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pronounced an address of dedication so pertinent, 
so brief yet so comprehensive, so terse yet so elo- 
quent, linking the deeds of the present to the 
thoughts of the future, with simple words, in such 
living, original, yet exquisitely molded, maxim- 
like phrases that the best critics have awarded it 
an unquestioned rank as one of the world’s master- 
pieces in rhetorical art. He said: 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty, and dedicated to,the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field, as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It 
is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 
But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate — we can not 
consecrate— we can not hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us — 
that from these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the last full mea- 
sure of devotion — that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain — that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom — and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


After the conclusion of the ceremonies the Pres- 
ident and his party, accompanied by the orator and 
his friends, returned to Washington that same 
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evening by special train. On the next day Mr. cmyr.vu. 

Everett sent the President the following note: 

“My dear Sir: Not wishing to intrude upon your 

privacy, when you must be much engaged, I beg 

leave in this way to thank you very sincerely for 

your great thoughtfulness for my daughter's ac- 

commodation on the platform yesterday, and much 

kindness otherwise to me and mine at Gettysburg. 

Permit me also to express my great admiration of 

the thoughts expressed by you, with such eloquent 

simplicity and appropriateness, at the consecration 

of the cemetery. I should be glad if I could flat- 

ter myself that I came as near to the central idea 

of the occasion in two hours as you did in two  gawara 

minutes. My son who parted from me at Balti- to Linco, 

more, and my daughter, concur in this sentiment.” 1803. MB. 
To this courteous compliment Mr. Lincoln re- 

plied on the same day: “ Your kind note of to-day 

is received. In our respective parts yesterday you 

could not have been excused to make a short ad- 

dress, nor I a long one. I am pleased to know 

that, in your judgment, the little I did say was not 

entirely a failure. Of course, I knew Mr. Everett 

would not fail; and yet, while the whole discourse 

was eminently satisfactory, and will be of great 

value, there were passages in it which transcended 

my expectations. The point made against the 

theory of the General Government being only an 

agency, whose principals are the States, was new 

to me, and, as I think, is one of the best arguments 

for the National supremacy. The tribute to our no- 

ble women for their angel-ministering to the suffer- 

z C Cy on : Lincoln 

ing soldiers surpasses in its way, as do the subjects to Bverett, 

of it, whatever has gone before.” 1863. MB. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
MISSOURI RADICALS AND CONSERVATIVES 


INCOLN’S determination to “keep out of the 
quarrel” in Missouri soon became practically 
impossible to carry out. Such a thorough change 
of political sentiment was being wrought by the 
local civil war in that State, that every incident, 
whether of success or failure, served for the mo- 
ment only to aggravate strife and bitterness. Out 
of the underlying suspicion and hostility between 
Secessionists and Unionists there grew the scarcely 
less strained and uncomfortable suspicion and 
rivalry between the new parties into which the 
people divided themselves. For nearly two years 
these rival parties, first called Claybanks and Char- 
coals and afterwards Conservatives and Radicals, 
gave President Lincoln little rest. They showered 
him with letters and besieged him with committees 
and delegations. Their complaints and protests 
touched every detail of civil and military adminis- 
tration in the State. They could neither agree 
upon a policy to be pursued nor upon persons to 
execute it. 

Forced at length to intervene, Lincoln wrote on 
May 11, 1863, to the Secretary of War: “TI have 
again concluded to relieve General Curtis. I see 
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no other way to avoid the worst consequences 
there. I think of General Schofield as his succes- 
sor, but I do not wish to take the matter of a suc- 
cessor out of the hands of yourself and General 
Halleck.” This reference shows with what con- 
stant prudence he kept himself in harmony with 
his immediate subordinates, who also, as a rule, 
recognized and confirmed the wisdom of his ac- 
tions. “You owe your present appointment en- 
tirely to the choice of the President himself,” wrote 
Halleck to Schofield. “TI have not, directly or in- 
directly, interfered in the matter, but I fully concur 
in the choice.” The formal order of assignment 
was made on the 13th. When the rumor of the 
change reached the Radical leaders at St. Louis 
they hastened to ask the suspension of Schofield’s 
appointment; but Lincoln replied in the following 
emphatic telegram: “Your dispatch of to-day is 
just received. It is very painful to me that you in 
Missouri cannot or will not settle your factional 
quarrel among yourselves. I have been tormented 
with it beyond endurance for months by both 
sides. Neither side pays the least respect to my 


appeals to your reason. I am now compelled to \ 


take hold of the case.” While he rarely used other 
than gentle words and kind phraseology, the tele- 
- gram shows us that he could also speak with strong 
decision, and this tone he afterwards maintained 
substantially throughout the Missouri quarrel. 
His instructions to General Schofield, on May 
27, are characteristic of the underlying energy of 
will with which he met his more important diff- 
culties. “ Having relieved General Curtis and as- 
signed you to the command of the Department of 
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cuar.vi, the Missouri, I think it may be of some advantage 
for me to state to you why I did it. I did not 

1s,  velieve General Curtis because of any full convic- 
tion that he had done wrong by commission or 
omission. I did it because of a conviction in my 

mind that the Union men of Missouri, constituting, 

when united, a vast majority of the whole people, 
haveentered into a pestilent factional quarrel among 
themselves; General Curtis, perhaps not of choice, 

being the head of one faction, and Governor 
Gamble that of the other. After months of labor 

to reconcile the difficulty, it seemed to grow worse 

and worse, until I felt it my duty to break it up 
somehow, and, as I could not remove Governor 
Gamble, I had to remove General Curtis. Now 

that you are in the position, I wish you to undo 
nothing merely because General Curtis or Gov- 

ernor Gamble did it, but to exercise your own 
judgment, and do right for the public interest. 

Let your military measures be strong enough to 

repel the invader and keep the peace, and not so 

strong as to unnecessarily harass and persecute the 

people. It is a difficult réle, and so much greater 

Lincom to Will be the honor if you perform it well. If both 
“iar gr’ factions, or neither, shall abuse you, you will prob- 
Vo xxi, ably be about right. Beware of being assailed by 

p. 293.’ one and praised by the other.” 

In accepting this appointment to his second 
command in Missouri, General Schofield promised 
to act in the spirit of the President’s letter, and as 
far as possible to reconcile Missouri differences, 
and this promise he appears to have earnestly en- 
deavored to fulfill. One of his first tasks related 
to the delicate question of Missouri emancipation. 
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Prior events had so far advanced this issue that caar.vut 


both parties recognized the main question as being 
already decided. The secondary and only remain- 
ing question was to find some mode of tempering 
the impending social and political change. In the 
late session of the Legislature, this feeling had al- 
ready found expression; the Conservatives promo- 
ting a measure to reconvene the existing Missouri 
Convention to initiate emancipation, while the 
Radicals labored for a bill to secure the election of 
an entirely new Convention. Both measures failed, 
however, and this left to Governor Gamble, as 
leader of the Conservatives, the opportunity to 
initiate the contest for 1863, which he did by his 
proclamation of April 15, calling the old Conven- 
tion to meet on the 15th of June. His personal 
course was very prudent. While his message dis- 
tinctly indorsed emancipation as “ necessary for 
the public good,” he refrained from recommending 
any given scheme, and advised concession and 
harmony in details; and, assuming that the revolu- 
tionary urgency upon which the Convention had 
appointed him provisional governor had now 
happily passed, he announced his resignation as 
such to take effect on the last day of the session. 
But the Convention refused to accept his resigna- 
tion, and by a test vote of forty-seven to thirty-four 
requested him to “continue to exercise the powers 
and discharge the duties of the office of Governor of 
this State until the first Monday in November, 1864, 
and until his successor is elected and qualified.” 
Meanwhile President Lincoln had received from 
General Schofield the following inquiry: “The 
action of the Missouri State Convention upon the 
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question of emancipation will depend very much 
upon whether they can be assured that their action 
will be sustained by the General Government, and 
the people protected in their slave property during 
the short time that slavery is permitted to exist. 
Am I authorized in any manner, directly or in- 


- directly, to pledge such support and protection ?” 


To this President Lincoln replied on June 22d: 


My pear Sir: Your dispatch, asking in substance 
whether, in case Missouri shall adopt gradual emancipa- 
tion, the General Government will protect slave-owners 
in that species of property during the short time it shall 
be permitted by the State to exist within it, has been 
received. Desirous as I am that emancipation shall be 
adopted by Missouri, and believing as I do that gradual 
can be made better than immediate for both black and 
white, except when military necessity changes the case, 
my impulse is to say that such protection would be given. 
I cannot know exactly what shape an act of emancipation 
may take. If the period from the initiation to the final 
end should be comparatively short, and the act should 
prevent persons being sold during that period into more 
lasting slavery, the whole would be easier. Ido not wish to 
pledge the General Government to the affirmative support 
of even temporary slavery beyond what can be fairly 
claimed under the Constitution. I suppose, however, this is 
not desired, but that it is desired for the military force of 
the United States, while in Missouri, to not be used in 
subverting the temporarily reserved legal rights in slaves 
during the progress of emancipation. This I would de- 
sire also. I have very earnestly urged the slave States 
to adopt emancipation; and it ought to be, and is, an 
object with me not to overthrow or thwart what any of 
them may, in good faith, do to that end. You are, there- 
fore, authorized to act in the spirit of this letter, in 
conjunction with what may appear to be the military 
necessities of your department. Although this letter will 
become public at some time, it is not intended to be made 
SO now. 


EDWARD EVERETT, 
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With this decided advantage of the President’s omar. vu. 


known sympathy, the Conservative members of the 
Convention frittered away their opportunity to 
perform a transcendent act of benefit to their 
State and of honor to themselves. They indeed 
devised and adopted a scheme of emancipation, but 
it was one which, in the new condition of public 
opinion, seemed vitiated with a spirit of selfishness 
and an afterthought of evasion. The ordinance 
adopted provided in substance that slavery should 
cease in Missouri in the year 1870, and prohibited 
sales to non-residents after that date, provided, 
that all slaves so emancipated should remain in 
servitude ; those over forty years of age during 
their lives; those under twelve, until they became 
twenty-three; and all others until July 4, 1876. 
Thus the institution of slavery in Missouri would 
have remained untouched for the period of seven 
years, with of course the contingent possibility of 
a change of public sentiment and a repeal of the 
ordinance before any right to freedom could accrue. 
Neither of the two desirable points mentioned by 
Mr. Lincoln in his letter to Schofield were em- 
bodied in it. The period of postponement was 
long, and no provision was made to prevent slaves 
being sold out of the State in the interim. An- 
other objectionable provision was that slave prop- 
erty was exempted from all further taxation. It 
was not to be expected that such a dilatory and 
half-hearted measure as this would receive popular 
acceptance. 

This ordinance of emancipation was passed on 
the 1st of July, 1863, by a vote of fifty-one ayes 
to thirty noes. It was the last day of the session, 
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cuar.vut. and the Convention took no further action ex- 


July 1, 1863 


cept to receive from Governor Gamble a with- 
drawal of his previously tendered resignation 
which it had declined to accept, after which it ad- 
journed sine die. Except in the failure to which 
we have .adverted, few State conventions have had 
so remarkable and so honorable a history. Its 
election took place under the revolutionary design 
that it should declare Missouri out of the Union; on 
the contrary, it remained firmly loyal; and after 
five sessions, during three of which it exercised the 
duties of ordinary legislation, it terminated its 
labors by prospectively destroying slavery. Pass- 
ing from insurrection to emancipation, it signally 
reversed the ordinary rule that revolutions never 
go backwards. 

No sooner had the Constitutional Convention 
adjourned (July 1, 1863) than a popular move- 
ment of protest and opposition was begun by the 
Radical Emancipationists of St. Louis, which was 
pushed with such vigor and success that two 
months later (September 1) delegates from four- 
fifths of the counties of Missouri met at Jefferson 
City in a Radical Emancipation Convention.! The 
political action which brought this Convention to- 
gether was greatly accelerated by one of those 


1 Readers not skilled in Amer- 
ican polities need to be reminded 
that the word convention, used 
in this chapter, has two mean- 
ings; being applied on one hand 
to a parliamentary body of dele- 
gates, chosen under State laws, 
with authority to change or 
amend the State Constitution, 
usually subject to ratification by 
a vote of the people. The more 


proper name for this is constitu- 
tional convention. On the other 
hand, when delegates of a political 
party, selected without any legal 
authority under merely self-im- 
posed party rules, meet to nomi- 
nate candidates or to pass resolu- 
tions, the assemblage is called a 
convention, though it would be 
more strictly accurate to call it a 
party convention. 
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atrocities which spring from the unrestrained pas- Cuar. vit. 


sions of guerrilla war. Since the fall of Vicksburg 
many rebel soldiers had returned from Arkansas 
to their homes in Western Missouri, and under 
the secret orders so frequently sent from com- 
manders in the South into that State, the guerrilla 
bands along the Kansas border suddenly grew in 
numbers and audacity. 

Though the whole region was patrolled almost 
day and night by Union detachments and scouts, a 
daring leader named Quantrell, who had been for 
some weeks threatening various Kansas towns, 
assembled a band of three hundred picked and well- 
mounted followers at a place of rendezvous near 
the line, about sunset of August 20. His object 
being divined, half a dozen Union detachments 
from different points started in chase of him; but 
skillfully eluding them all by an eccentric march, 
Quantrell crossed the State line, and, reaching the 
open prairie country, where roads were unnecessary, 
pushed directly for Lawrence, Kansas. Every 
accident favored the invaders. When they were 
yet twenty-five or thirty miles away a friendly 
messenger, riding at full speed in advance, sought 
to gain the town and give warning, but the horse 
fell and was killed, and his rider died next day from 
the injury he received. This town was forty miles 
in the interior, and had no reason to apprehend an 
attack, and though it could have assembled several 
hundred men under arms in half an hour, its inhab- 
itants had no dream of danger when the marauders 
entered the place at sunrise of August 21. Quan- 
trell stationed detachments to prevent any assem- 
bling or concentration of the citizens, and then 
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began a scene of pillage, arson, and massacre too 
horrible to relate. Stores and banks were robbed, 
185 buildings burned, and from 150 to 200 inhabi- 
tants murdered with a cold-blooded fiendishness 
which seems impossible to believe of Americans. 
The direful work occupied but three or four hours, 
when the perpetrators re-mounted their horses and 
departed. Though they managed their retreat with 
such skill as to avoid a general encounter, the pur- 
suit was so hot that in several skirmishes, and by 
cutting off stragglers and laggards, a hundred or 
more of the band were killed. 

The sudden calamity raised excitement on the 
Kansas border to almost a frenzy; a public meet- 
ing was held at Leavenworth, and the 8th of Sep- 
tember was suggested for a general rising to enter 
Missouri to recover stolen property —a phrase easy 
to be translated into summary retaliation. Against 
this lawless proposal, however, General Schofield 
immediately took decided ground. ‘ You cannot 
expect me to permit anything of this sort,” he wrote 
to the Governor of Kansas. “ My present duty 
requires me to prevent it at all hazards and by all 
the means in my power.” At the same time he 


% assured the Governor that he would make every 


effort to punish the perpetrators of the Lawrence 
massacre and to afford all possible security for the 
future, and a satisfactory codperation for this pur- 
pose was agreed upon by them and earried out. 

It was amid the excitement over this event that 
the Radical Union Emancipation Convention met 
at Jefferson City. This body took not only an 
extreme, but even a threatening, attitude. Its 
resolutions broadly supported the President’s gen- 
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eral policy of suppressing the rebellion and his csar.vut. 


proclamation of military emancipation; but they 
complained of the local military administration of 
General Schofield, and asked the President to 
remove him and appoint “ General Butler or some 
other suitable man” in his place. They complained 
more especially of the policy and action of Gov- 
ernor Gamble and the provisional government of 
the State, which they charged with aiding the pro- 
slavery faction and paralyzing the Federal power in 
suppressing the rebellion. They not only demanded 
the resignations of Governor Gamble and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Hall, but, seizing upon the occurrence 
of Quantrell’s massacre in Kansas as a justification, 
adopted the following bold resolution: 

Resolved, That in view of the serious complications that 
are arising out of hostilities on the part of the Provisional 
State Government to the National authority and the Na- 
tional policies, and the absence of protection from inroads 
from guerrilla bands, we hereby instruct the President of 
this Convention to appoint a general committee of Public 
Safety, composed of one from each Congressional district, 
whose duty it shall be to confer with the loyal men of 
this State to organize and arm them for the protection of 
their homes, and in the event of no relief being obtained 
from our present troubles, to call upon the people of this 
State to act in their sovereign capacity, and take such 
measures of redress as shall be found necessary for their 
welfare. 

The language was artfully framed; literally con- 
strued, it merely called for protection against guer- 
rillas and bushwhackers; but it required no great 
stretch of interpretation for an excited partisan to 
imagine that the provisional government was the 
real culprit to which its meaning pointed. Their 
resolutions also asked that General Schofield should 
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authorize the recruitment of the negroes of disloyal 
owners for military service; that the Legislature 
should provide for the election of a new State Con- 
vention to act on the subject of emancipation; and 
finally provided that a committee of one from each 
county should be appointed to visit President 
Lincoln and lay their grievances before him. By 
way of anticipation the visit of this committee to 
the President may be at once described. 

They came to Washington to the number of 
seventy on September 27, and spent two days 
in preparing a formal address and arranging the 
necessary preliminaries to make their interview as 
impressive as possible. A number of delegates 
from the State of Kansas also appeared in Wash- 
ington at the same time with similar views and 
objects, and joined in the interview and address. 
Their independent attitude and language were re- 
ported to the President by apprehensive friends. 
They gave out that the Missouri Conservatives 
were only waiting a favorable opportunity to pro- 
nounce against him; that the Radicals would cer- 
tainly carry the State in the next election; and 
that, to use their own expression, it was for the 
President to decide “whether he would ride in 
their wagon or not.” All this, however, had no 
effect upon Mr. Lincoln, who understood perfectly 
that the object of the delegation and Radical 
leaders was to procure the removal of General 
Schofield. “If” said he, “they can show that 
Schofield has done anything wrong and has inter- 
fered to their disadvantage with State politics, or 
has so acted as to damage the cause of the Union 
and good order, their case is made.” But he be- 
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lieved that the general had incurred their ill-will cuar. vit. 


simply by refusing to take sides with them. “I 
think,” said he, “I understand this matter perfectly, 
and I cannot do anything contrary to my convic- 
tions to please these men, earnest and powerful as 
they may be.” 

On the 30th of September Senator Lane of Kan- 
sas brought “his little army,” as he styled it, to the 
Executive Mansion, and ranged it along three sides 
of the Hast Room—an assemblage of representative 
men from two frontier States; remarkable, how- 
ever, more for sincere earnestness, and a bearing 
evineing stubborn determination to get what they 
considered their rights, than for either high aver- 
age intelligence or adroitness. It was a compact 
phalanx of devoted political soldiers, officered by a 
few leaders of great ability. Mr. Lincoln never ap- 
peared to better advantage than in this interview, 
which lasted something over two hours, partly 
spent in speech-making and partly in desultory 
talk. Though the President well knew how great 
the danger was to his political hopes from the un- 
reasoning anger of the committee, he never cringed 
to them for an instant. The chairman, Hon. C. D. 
Drake of St. Louis, impressively read their long, 
studied address, and though no reporters were 
present, one of the President’s secretaries took full 
notes of his reply, from which we have room to 
quote only a small portion. Said he: “It would not 
be consistent, either with a proper respect for you 
or a fair consideration of the subject involved, to 
give you a hasty answer. I will take your address, 
earefully consider it, and respond at my earliest 
convenience. I shall consider it without partiality 
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cuar.vit. for, or prejudice against, any man or party. No 


1863. 


painful memories of the past and no hopes for 
the future, personal to myself, shall hamper my 
judgment.” 

The President then took up their points of com- 
plaint in detail. He told them that while they did 
not appear to relish his having characterized their 
troubles in Missouri as a “pestilent factional 
quarrel,” Governor Gamble liked it a great deal 
less; that Gamble had been chosen governor by 
their own State Convention, seemingly with the 
universal consent of the Union people of the State ; 
that he, the President, had uniformly refused to 
give the Governor exclusive control of the Missouri 
State Militia; that, on the other hand, the Enrolled 
Militia existed solely under State laws with which 
he had no right to interfere, either in Missouri or 
elsewhere; and if that organization were incon- 
sistent with their State laws, he, as President, had 
no power over it. He was sorry they had not been 
more specific in their complaints about Schofield ; 
they had only accused him vaguely of sympathy 
with their enemies. “I cannot,” continued he, 
“act on vague impressions. Show me that he has 
disobeyed orders; show me that he has done some- 
thing wrong, and I will take your request for his 
removal into serious consideration. He has never 
protested against an order—never neglected a 
duty with which he has been intrusted, so far as I 
know. When General Grant was struggling in 
Mississippi and needed reénforecements, no man 
was so active and efficient in sending him troops 
as General Schofield. I know nothing to his disad- 
vantage. I am not personally acquainted with him. 
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I have with him no personal relations. If you cmar.vut. 


will allege a definite wrong-doing, and, having 
clearly made your point, prove it, I shall remove 
him. You object to his order on my recent procla- 
mation suspending the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus. I am ata loss to see why an order 
executing my official decree should be made a 
ground of accusation to me against the officer issu- 
ing it. You object to its being used in Missouri. 
In other words, that which is right when employed 
against opponents is wrong when employed against 
yourselves. Still, I will consider that. You object 
to his muzzling the press; as to that, I think when 
an officer in any department finds that a newspaper 
is pursuing a course calculated to embarrass his 
operations and stir up sedition and tumult, he 
has the right to lay hands upon it and suppress 
it, but in no other case. I approved the order in 
question after the ‘Missouri Democrat’ had also 
approved it.” 

Here an unwary delegate replied: “ We thought 
then it was to be used against the other side.” 

Lincoln: “Certainly you did. Your ideas of 
justice seem to depend on the application of it. 

“You have spoken of the consideration which 
you think I should pay to my friends as contra- 
distinguished from my enemies. I suppose, of 
course, that you mean by that those who agree or 
disagree with me in my views of public policy. I 
recognize no such thing as a political friendship 
personal to myself. You will remember that your 
State was excluded from the operations of that 
decree by its express terms. The proclamation 
therefore can have no direct bearing upon your 
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cuar.vul. State politics. Yet you seem to insist that it shall 
be made as vital a question as if it had. You seem 
to be determined to have it executed there.” 

Delegate: “No, sir; but we think it is a national 
test question.” 

Lincoln: “ You are then determined to make an 
issue with men who may not agree with you upon 
the abstract question of the propriety of that act 
of mine. Now let me say that I, who issued the 
proclamation, after more thought on the subject 
than probably any one of you has been able to 
give it, believe it to be right and expedient. I am 
better satisfied with those who believe with me in 
this than with those who hold differently. But I 
am free to say that many good men, some earnest 
Republicans, and some from very far North, were 
opposed to the issuing of that proclamation, hold- 
ing it unwise and of doubtful legality. Now, when 
you see a man loyally in favor of the Union — 
willing to vote men and money —spending his 
time and money and throwing his influence into 
the recruitment of our armies, I think it ungener- 
ous, unjust, and impolitic to make his views on 
abstract political questions a test of his loyalty. 

= I will not be a party to this application of a pocket 
Diary. inquisition.” 

In the desultory talk which followed the speech- 
making Mr. Lincoln was as fair and as firm on all 
collateral points and issues, meeting every state- 
ment of grievance with a quick counter-statement 
so brief and so clinching that the several volunteer 
spokesmen who came forward to support the main 
address retired, one by one, disconcerted and over- 
whelmed. The interview finally closed with a little 
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rejoinder from him, intended more especially for cxar.vmt. 


the marplots in the delegation. After stating that 
he appreciated perfectly the difference between the 
ultimate value of Conservatives and Radicals in 
the long controversy, he continued: “My Radical 
friends will therefore see that I understand and 
appreciate their position. Still you appear to 
come before me as my friends, if I agree with you, 
and not otherwise. I do not here speak of mere 
personal friendship. When I speak of my friends 
I mean those who are friendly to my measures, to 
the policy of the Government. I am well aware 
that by many, by some even among this delega- 
tion—TI shall not name them—I have been in 
public speeches and in printed documents charged 
with ‘tyranny and willfulness,’ with a disposition 
to make my own personal will supreme. I do not 
intend to be a tyrant. At all events I shall take 
care that in my own eyes I do not become one. I 
have no right to act the tyrant to mere political 
opponents. If a man votes for supplies of men 
and money, encourages enlistments, discourages 
desertions, does all in his power to carry the war 
on to a successful issue, I have no right to ques- 
tion him for his abstract political opinions. I 
must make a dividing line somewhere between 
those who are the opponents of the Government, 
and those who only approve peculiar features of 
my Administration while they sustain the Govern- 
ment.” 

These sentences from the President’s talk to the 
delegation sufficiently show us his inflexibly fair 
dealing in the face of strong temptation. He knew 
that a certain unreasoning radicalism which per- 
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cnar.vilL vaded the whole North might, and probably would, 
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range itself behind this unreasonable radicalism of 
these Missourians, and that the whole acting to- 
gether might prevent his renomination or reélection. 
Besides this, while deploring the error of their pres- 
ent policy, he had a sincere respect for, and faith 
in, their undying political convictions. “TI believe 
after all,” he said some weeks later, “ those Mis- 
souri Radicals will carry their State, and I do not 
object to it. They are nearer to me than the 
other side in thought and sentiment, though bit- 
terly hostile personally. They are the unhandiest 
fellows in the world to deal with; but after all 
their faces are set Zionward.” The real termina- 
tion of the incident came with the formal reply 
which Mr. Lincoln addressed to Hon. Charles D. 
Drake and others, committee, under date of Octo- 
ber 5, 1863, and in which the President draws a 
picture of the confusion and terror of civil war 
which we believe no pen has surpassed. 


Your original address presented on the 30th ultimo, 
and the four supplementary ones, presented on the 3d 
instant, have been carefully considered. I hope you will 
regard the other duties claiming my attention, together 
with the great length and importance of these documents, 
as constituting a sufficient apology for my not having 
responded sooner. These papers, framed for a common 
object, consist of the things demanded and the reasons 
for demanding them. The things demanded are: 

First: That General Schofield shall be relieved, and 
General Butler be appointed, as commander of the Mili- 
tary Department of Missouri. 

Second: That the system of Enrolled Militia in Mis- 
souri may be broken up, and National forces be substituted 
for it; and 

Third: That at elections persons may not be allowed 
to vote who are not entitled by law to do so. 
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Among the reasons given, enough of suffering and cuap.vutt. 


wrong to Union men is certainly, and I suppose truly, 
stated. Yet the whole case, as presented, fails to con- 
vince me that General Schofield, or the Enrolled Militia, 
is responsible for that suffering and wrong. The whole 
can be explained on a more charitable and, as I think, a 
more rational hypothesis. We are in civil war. In such 
cases there always is a main question; but in this case 
that question is a perplexing compound — Union and 
Slavery. It thus becomes a question not of two sides 
merely, but of at least four sides, even among those who 
are for the Union, saying nothing of those who are against 
it. Thus, those who are for the Union with, but not 
without, slavery —those for it without, but not with — 
those for it with or without, but prefer it with— and those 
for it with or without, but prefer it without. Among these 
again is a subdivision of those who are for gradual but 
not for immediate, and those who are for immediate, but 
not for gradual extinction of slavery. It is easy to con- 
ceive that all these shades of opinion, and even more, may 
be sincerely entertained by honest and truthful men. Yet, 
all being for the Union, by reason of these differences 
each will prefer a different way of sustaining the Union. 
At once sincerity is questioned, and motives are assailed. 
Actual war coming, blood grows hot, and blood is spilled. 
Thought is forced from old channels into confusion. De- 
ception breeds and thrives. Confidence dies and universal 
suspicion reigns. Each man feels an impulse to kill his 
neighbor, lest he be first killed by him. Revenge and 
retaliation follow. And all this, as before said, may be 
among honest men only. But this is not all. Every foul 
bird comes abroad and every dirty reptile rises up. 
_ These add crime to confusion. Strong measures deemed 
indispensable, but harsh at best, such men make worse 
by maladministration. Murders for old grudges, and 
murders for pelf, proceed under any cloak that will best 
cover for the occasion. These causes amply account for 
what has occurred in Missouri, without ascribing it to 
the weakness or wickedness of any general. The news- 
paper files, those chroniclers of current events, will show 
that the evils now complained of were quite as prevalent 
under Frémont, Hunter, Halleck and Curtis, as under 
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cuap.vit. Schofield. If the former had greater force opposed to 


them, they also had greater force with which to meet it. 
When the organized rebel army left the State, the main 
Federal force had to go also, leaving the department 
commander at home relatively no stronger than before. 
Without disparaging any, I affirm with confidence that 
no commander of that Department has, in proportion to 
his means, done better than General Schofield. 


Proceeding then to examine with minuteness, and 
answer with great patience, such specific points of 
complaint as could be gleaned from the papers 
presented by the committee, the President’s letter 
continued : 


With my present views, I must decline to remove Gen- 
eral Schofield. In this I decide nothing against General 
Butler. I sincerely wish it were convenient to assign him 
a suitable command. In order to meet some existing 
evils I have addressed a letter of instructions to General 
Schofield, a copy of which I inclose to you. 

As to the “Enrolled Militia,” I shall endeavor to as- 
certain, better than I now know, what is its exact value. 
Let me say now, however, that your proposal to substi- 
tute National forces for the “Enrolled Militia” implies 
that in your judgment the latter is doing something 
which needs to be done; and if so, the proposition to 
throw that force away, and to supply its place by bringing 
other forces from the field where they are urgently needed, 
seems to me very extraordinary. Whence shall they 
come? Shall they be withdrawn from Banks, or Grant, 
or Steele, or Rosecrans? Few things have been so grate- 
ful to my anxious feeling as when, in June last, the local 
force in Missouri aided General Schofield to so promptly 
send a large general force to the relief of General Grant, 
then investing Vicksburg, and menaced from without by 
General Johnston. Was this all wrong? Should the 
“Hnrolled Militia” then have been broken up, and General 
Herron kept from Grant to police Missouri? So far 
from finding cause to object, I confess to a sympathy for 
whatever relieves our general force in Missouri, and allows 
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it to serve elsewhere. I therefore, as at present advised, 
cannot attempt the destruction of the “ Enrolled Militia” 
of Missouri. I may add that the force being under the 
National military control, it is also within the proclama- 
tion in regard to the Habeas Corpus. 

I concur in the propriety of your request in regard to 
elections, and have, as you see, directed General Scho- 
field accordingly. I do not feel justified to enter upon 
the broad field you present in regard to the political dif- 
ferences between Radicals and Conservatives. From 
time to time I have done and said what appeared to me 
proper to do and say. The public knowsit all. It obliges 
nobody to follow me, and I trust it obliges me to follow 
nobody. The Radicals and Conservatives each agree 
with me in some things and disagree in others. I could 
wish both to agree with me in all things; for then they 
would agree with each other, and would be too strong for 
any foe from any quarter. They, however, choose to do 
otherwise, and I do not question their right. I too shall 
do what seems to be my duty. I hold whoever commands 
in Missouri, or elsewhere, responsible to me, and not to 
either Radicals or Conservatives. It is my duty to hear 
all; but at last I must, within my sphere, judge what to 
do and what to forbear. 


The very radical announcements authoritatively 
made by so large and so representative a gathering 
as the Convention which appointed the delegation 
whose visit to the President we have described, on 
the whole rather tended to produce a reaction in 
local opinion. The Conservatives hadall along been 
_aceusing the Radical leaders of harboring unlawful 
and revolutionary designs. Reckless speakers, and 
particularly reckless newspapers of that party, had 
indeed, during the whole year, been calling for the 
overthrow or displacement of the Missouri Provi- 
sional Government, with all its machinery of civil 
administration, and especially its State and En- 
rolled Militia, by a sweeping assumption of Federal 
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military power. Now, when this extensive and 
influential political gathering vaguely proposed 
some such action through a committee of public 
safety, and an organizing and arming of those who 
chose to call themselves “ loyal men,” the menace 
began to look serious under whatever pretext it 
might be put forth. 

It served at least to bring the various questions 
in controversy to a sharper issue. Under date of 
September 20, General Schofield transmitted to 
Washington a collection of inflammatory newspaper 
articles, with a report that: “The revolutionary 
faction which has so long been striving to gain the 
ascendancy in Missouri, particularly in St. Louis, 
to overthrow the present State government and 
change the policy of the National Administration, 
has at length succeeded, so far as to produce open 
mutiny of one of the militia regiments and serious 
difficulties in others.” He also inclosed an order 
published by him on September 17, announcing that 
martial law would be enforced against persons en- 
couraging mutiny, exciting insurrection by uttering 
or publishing falsehoods or misrepresentations, and 


_ that newspapers violating the order would be sup- 
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pressed. ‘I am thoroughly convinced,” he added, 
“of the necessity for prompt and decided measures 
to put down this revolutionary scheme, and my 


» sense of duty will not permit me to delay it 


longer.” 

Called upon to act in what seemed a critical 
emergency, President Lincoln, notwithstanding a 
great outery from the Radical press, under date of 
September 26 sent the general his written approval 
of the order, and on the 1st of October wrote hima 
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letter, adding a number of prudential suggestions cuar.vut. 
as to the spirit and manner in which he wished the oct. 1, 186s. 


order to be carried out. It is written in such a 
tone of judicious firmness, and contains at the same 
time so much valuable admonition in regard to the 
details of the general’s duty, that we cannot refrain 
from quoting the greater part of it: 


There is no organized military force in avowed opposi- 
tion to the General Government now in Missouri, and if 
any such shall reappear, your duty in regard to it will be 
too plain to require any special instruction. Still the 
condition of things, both there and elsewhere, is such as 
to render it indispensable to maintain for a time the 
United States military establishment in that State, as well 
as to rely upon it fora fair contribution of support to that 
establishment generally. Yourimmediate duty in regard 
to Missouri now is to advance the efficiency of that estab- 
lishment, and to so use it as far as practicable, to compel 
the excited people there to leave one another alone. Under 
your recent order, which I have approved, you will only 
arrest individuals, and suppress assemblies, or news- 
papers, when they may be working palpable injury to the 
military in your charge; and in no other case will you 
. interfere with the expression of opinion in any form, or 
allow it to be interfered with violently by others. In this 
you have a discretion to exercise with great caution, calm- 
ness, and forbearance. With the matters of removing 
the inhabitants of certain counties en masse, and of re- 
moving certain individuals from time to time who are 
supposed to be mischievous, I am not now interfering, but 
am leaving to your own discretion. Nor am I interfering 
with what may still seem to you to be necessary restric- 
tions upon trade and intercourse. I think proper, how- 
ever, to enjoin upon you the following: Allow no part of 
the military under your command to be engaged in either 
returning fugitive slaves or in forcing or enticing slaves 
from their homes, and, so far as practicable, enforce the 
same forbearance upon the people. . . At elections, see 
that those, and only those, are allowed to vote who are 
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entitled to do so by the laws of Missouri, including as of 
those laws the restriction laid by the Missouri Conven- 
tion upon those who may have participated in the rebel- 
lion. So far as practicable, you will, by means of your 
military force, expel guerrillas, marauders, and murderers, 
and all who are known to harbor, aid, or abet them. 


‘i, But, in like manner, you will repress assumptions of 


unauthorized individuals to perform the same service; 
because, under pretense of doing this, they become 
marauders and murderers themselves. 


But the President did not have General Schofield 
alone to advise and direct. Governor Gamble also 
had taken alarm at the attitude of menace which 
the Radical leaders had allowed their followers to 
assume. On this same Ist of October he wrote a 
letter to the President, in which he recalled that 
as provisional governor of Missouri he had “ ex- 
hausted the resources of the State in maintaining 
the supremacy of the Federal Government,” and 
he now demanded in turn that the President should 
“order the general commanding this department to 
maintain by all the force under his control the in- 
tegrity of the State government.” Following this 
official demand for protection, Governor Gamble 
also on the 12th of October issued a long proclama- 
tion to the people of his State, in which he em- 
bodied a strong and convincing reply to the 
accusations of disloyalty which had been leveled 
against him, reciting his many and continuous offi- 
cial services and his fidelity to the Union cause 
and Federal Government, and his willingness and 
efforts as a member of the State Convention to 
secure and complete emancipation at as early a 
date as 1867. He called attention to the fact that 
he had voluntarily tendered his resignation of his 
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office of provisional governor; and while still de- 
claring “that no objection is here intended to be 
suggested to any change in their government 
which the people may think proper to make by 
peaceful means, in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion and laws,” he nevertheless warned all persons 
“against any attempt to effect a change by means 
of violence,” and announced his intention to employ 
“all the force I can command to sustain the laws, 
preserve the peace of the State, and punish those 
who disturb it.” It was a document so clear in its 
statements and so quiet and firm in its tone as to 
appeal to the good sense and moderation of all 
except those intent upon mischief. About a week 
later, October 19, President Lincoln sent his reply 
to the Governor’s official demand for protection to 
the provisional government, and as his letter was 
written with such skill and discrimination in the 
perplexing complications which called it forth, it 
requires to be read in full: 


Yours of the 1st instant was duly received; and I 
have delayed so long to answer it because of other press- 
ing duties; because it did not appear to me that the 
domestic violence you apprehend was very imminent; 
and because, if it were so imminent, my direction to Gen- 
eral Schofield embraces very nearly the extent of my 
power to repress it. Being instructed to repress all vio- 
lence, of course he will, so far as in his power, repress any 
which may be offered to the State government. At the 
beginning of our present troubles, the regularly installed 
State officers cf Missouri, taking sides with the Rebellion, 
were forced to give way to the provisional State gov- 
ernment, at the head of which you stand, and which 
was placed in authority, as I understood, by the unani- 
mous action and acquiescence of the Union people of 
the State. I have seen no occasion to make a distine- 
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cuar.viit, tion agamst the provisional government because of its 

not having been chosen and inaugurated in the usual 

way. Nor have I seen any cause to suspect it of unfaith- 

fulness to the Union. So far as I have yet considered, I 

am as ready, on a proper case made, to give the State the 

Constitutional protection against invasion and domestic 

violence, under the provisional government, as I would 

be if it were under a government installed in the ordinary 
manner. I have not thought of making a distinction. 

Oct., 1863. In your proclamation of the 12th instant you state the 

proposition substantially, that no objection can be made 

to any change in the State government, which the people 

may desire to make, so far as the end can be effected by 

means conforming to the Constitution and laws through 

the expression of the popular will; but that such change 

should not be effected by violence. I concur in this, 

and I may add that it makes precisely the distinc- 

tion I wish to keep in view. In the absence of such 

violence, or imminent danger thereof, it is not proper for 

the National Executive to interfere; and I am unwilling, 

by any formal action, to show an appearance of belief 

that there is such imminent danger before I really believe 

there is. I might thereby, to some extent, bear false 

witness. You tell me “a party has sprung up in Missouri 

which openly and loudly proclaims the purpose to over- 

turn the provisional government by violence.” Does the 

party so proclaim, or is it only that some members of 

the party so proclaim? If I mistake not, the party 

alluded to recently held a State Convention, and adopted 

resolutions. Did they therein declare violence against 

the provisional State government? No party can be 

justly held responsible for what individual members of it 

may say or do. Nothing in this letter is written with 

Lincoin eference to any State which may have maintained within 

to Gamble, it no State government professedly loyal to the United 


Oct. 19, 
1863. MS. States. 


The serious lengths to which the Missouri con- 
troversy had run, Schofield’s order against sedition, 
the Governor’s proclamation against treason to the 
State, and President Lincoln’s approval of both 


MISSOURI RADICALS AND CONSERVATIVES 


with qualifying advice, served at last to check and 
moderate factional excitement and exasperation. 
Following the President’s suggestions, General 
Schofield exercised great forbearance in enforcing 
his order and in general administration. He sub- 
mitted to the President a plan and recommenda- 
tion gradually to dispense with the Enrolled Militia, 
which he characterized as “some being very good 
and others very bad,” though by reason of their local 
knowledge they had rendered efficient service. He 
partly satisfied antislavery clamor by permitting 
negroes to be recruited under careful restrictions. 
He issued an order impartially regulating and 
enforcing the laws and ordinances of the State 
Convention applicable to the coming election of 
November 3, 1863. He was so fortunate lalso as 
to frustrate and repel a raid of the rebels under 
Shelley into the State, and to chase Quantrell and 
others out with them. On October 25 he wrote 
to the President: “ My Radical friends now ex- 
hibit some disposition to stop their war upon me, 
and I shall not certainly give them any good rea- 
son for continuing it. . . I have enforced my order 
in only one ease, and that so clear that the offender 
freely confessed and asked pardon on any terms. 
It will not probably be necessary for me to exer- 
cise any control over their press hereafter. Your 
accurate appreciation of the real difficulty here, and 
the strong and generous manner in which you have 
sustained me, will do more good in Missouri than 
to have doubled the troops under my command.” 
And a little later he was further able to report: 
“The late election in all parts of the State passed 
off in perfect quiet and good order. I have heard 
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Guar.vitt, of no disturbance of any kind anywhere.” At the 

Nov.3, 1863, election the Radicals gained a slight apparent vic- 
tory, the soldiers’ vote especially supporting their 
ticket with a near approach to unanimity, and this 
result tended still farther to prevent for the time 
being active and adverse criticism of General 
Schofield’s administration. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE LINE OF THE RAPIDAN 


ENERAL MEADE crossed the Potomac with 
very little delay; the 18th of July found his 
whole army on the Virginia side. His plan for the 
pursuit of Lee was not unlike that of McClellan a 
year before, but although he displayed much greater 
expedition and energy in the execution of it than 
were shown by his predecessor, the results through 
no fault of his own were unimportant. General 
French, who had taken no part in the battle of Get- 
tysburg, had been placed in command of the Third 
Corps; he was an old officer of the regular army, 
excellent in drill, in routine, and all the every-day 
details of the service, but entirely unfit for an enter- 
prise requiring great audacity and celerity. He was 
assigned upon this expedition to the duty of throw- 
ing his corps through Manassas Gap and attacking 
the flank of the enemy as he moved southward by 
Front Royal. Meade succeeded in getting French 
into the Gap in time to have broken the rebel army 
in two; but when he attacked, it was in so inef- 
ficient a manner, and with so small a portion 
of his force, that the day was wasted and the en- 
emy made their way down the valley to the lower 
Gaps. This failure was a source of deep mortifi- 
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cation to General Meade, and it is difficult to under- 
stand why General French was retained in command 
of his corps; it was a great error, and resulted in 
still more serious damage later in the campaign. 

The pursuit of the enemy was not continued 
further, and on the 29th of July the President 
wrote a letter to General Halleck stating that he 
had inferred from one of General Meade’s dis- 
patches that he thought the Government was press- 
ing him to an engagement with Lee; that this im- 
pression was erroneous; that he was opposed to it 
unless such a course was in harmony with Halleck’s 
and Meade’s views; that if it were imprudent to 
attack at Williamsport it was certainly more so 
now that Meade had no more than two-thirds of 
the force he had then; that he was in favor at 
Williamsport of Meade’s crossing and harassing 
the enemy; this had been done, and now he was 
rather in favor of delay than immediate attack, 
and he desired General Halleck to make this known 
to Meade, unless he saw good reasons to the con- 
trary. The months of August and September were 
a period of repose for the Army of the Potomac. 
It was in fact in no condition to undertake active 
operations; a considerable body of troops had been 
taken from Meade for service in South Carolina, 
and a strong detachment had been sent to the city 
_of New York for the purpose of enforcing the draft 
there. 

General Lee had retired behind the Rapidan for 
several weeks of rest; neither army was ready at 
that time to attack the other. After his victory at 
Chancellorsville and his damaging defeat at Gettys- 
burg General Lee, as well as his army, needed a 
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cuar.Ix. certain period of quiet and recruitment. He even 
thought proper, on the 8th of August, to offer his 
resignation to the President of the Southern Con- 

WEY federacy ; this offer was, of course, refused with the 
vy 639.” utmost promptness and kindness, and he was left, 
as before, perfectly untrammeled in the conduct of 
his army. Not apprehending any immediate attack 
from General Meade, he embraced the occasion to 
grant a large number of leaves of absence; they 
were given as rewards for good conduct to about a 
fourth of the army in active service. To assist and 
to render certain the great enterprise of Braxton 
Bragg against Rosecrans in Tennessee, Longstreet’s 

corps, early in September, was sent to the West. 

This seemed to President Lincoln a favorable 
time to strike the enemy. On the 15th of Septem- 

ber he wrote to General Halleck that, in his opinion, 

Meade “should move upon Lee at once in man- 
ner of general attack, leaving to developments 
whether he will make it a real attack. I think,” 
Lincon the President added, “this would develop Lee’s 
“sept. 15” real condition and purposes better than the cavalry 
1863. Ibid., . ae . . 
p. 187.’ alone can do.” This opinion having been communi- 
cated to Meade he answered, three days later, in a 
dispatch of some length, giving a statement of Lee’s 
position, and concluding: “I can get a battle out 

of Lee under very disadvantageous circumstances, 

which may render his inferior force my superior, 


to Stanton, 2nd which is not likely to result in any very de- 
Sep ® cided advantage, even in case I should be victorious. 
W.R. Vol. . ° : S 
xxix. In this view Iam reluctant to run the risks involved 


p. 202.’ Without the positive sanction of the Government.” 
Mr. Stanton sent this dispatch to the President 
“for reflection overnight.” It evidently gave rise to 
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grave reflections, for the next morning Mr. Lincoln cnar.rx. 


wrote to Halleck, declining to order an attack 
where the general in the field “ thinks the risk is so 
great and the promise of advantage so small,” and 
then going on to set forth some of the serious con- 
siderations to which the situation gave rise. “These 
two armies,” he says, “ confront each other across 
a small river, substantially midway between the two 
capitals, each defending its own capital, and mena- 
cing the other. General Meade estimates the ene- 
my’s infantry in front of him at not less than 40,000. 
Suppose we add fifty per cent. to this for cavalry, 
artillery, and extra-duty men stretching as far as 
Richmond, making the whole force of the enemy 
60,000. General Meade, as shown by the returns, 
has with him, and between him and Washington, of 
the same classes of well men, over 90,000. Neither 
can bring the whole of his men into a battle; but 
each can bring as large a percentage in as the 
other. For a battle, then, General Meade has three 
men to General Lee’s two. Yet, it having been 
determined that choosing ground and standing on 
the defensive gives so great advantage that the 
three cannot safely attack the two, the three are 
left simply standing on the defensive also. If the 
enemy’s 60,000 are sufficient to keep our 90,000 
away from Richmond, why, by the same rule, may 
not 40,000 of ours keep their 60,000 away from 
Washington, leaving us 50,000 to put to some 
other use? Having practically come to the mere 
defensive, it seems to be no economy at all to 
employ twice as many men for that object as 
are needed. With no object, certainly, to mislead 
myself, I can perceive no fault in this statement, 
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unless we admit we are not the equal of the enemy, 
man for man. I hope you will consider it. 

“To avoid misunderstanding, let me say that to 
attempt to fight the enemy slowly back into his 
intrenchments at Richmond, and then to capture 
him, is an idea I have been trying to repudiate for 
quite a year. My judgment is so clear against it, 
that I would scarcely allow the attempt to be made 
if the general in command should desire to make it. 
My last attempt upon Richmond was to get Mc- 
Clellan, when he was nearer there than the enemy 
was, to run in ahead of him. Since then I have 
constantly desired the Army of the Potomac to 
make Lee’s army, and not Richmond, its objective 
point. If our army cannot fall upon the enemy 


; and hurt him where he is, it is plain to me it can 


gain nothing by attempting to follow him over a 
succession of intrenched lines into a fortified city.” 

While this discussion was going on Longstreet was 
hastening westward to the help of Bragg; and the 
combined Confederate armies struck Rosecrans at 
Chickamauga, as we have seen, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember. The battle raged among those hills all that 
day and the next. Rosecrans retreated to Chatta- 
nooga, representing the position of his army as 
so critical that strong reénforeements were abso- 
lutely necessary to enable him to hold that position. 
Secretary Chase, in his diary, has preserved a 
record of a conference in relation to this matter, 
held at the War Department, on the 24th, between 
the President, the General-in-Chief, and the Secre- 
taries of War, State, and the Treasury. Mr. Stanton 
asked General Halleck what reénforeements Burn- 
side could add to Rosecrans and in what time. 
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Halleck replied twenty thousand men in ten days, 
if uninterrupted. The President then said: “ Be- 
fore ten days Burnside will put in enough to hold 
the place. . . After Burnside begins to arrive the 
pinch will be over.” Halleck thought that in about 
ten days Sherman’s advance would reach Rose- 
crans; there were a few available troops in Ken- 
tucky. Stanton proposed to send at once thirty 
thousand from the Army of the Potomac; he was 
growing impatient at General Meade’s inactivity, 
and thought the army was doing no good where it 
was. The President was unwilling to weaken 
Meade so much as that, and had doubts about its 
being possible to convey so large a force to Rose- 
crans in time; the Secretaries of State and of the 
Treasury sided with Stanton, however, and it was 
at length agreed that Halleck should telegraph to 
Meade in the morning; and if an immediate advance 
was not certain the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps, 
about thirteen thousand men, should be sent west- 
ward at once, under Hooker, with Butterfield as his 
chief-of-staff. 

But, even with this reduction of his command, 
after the return of the troops detached to the North, 
Meade found himself with an army of about 68,000 
men; and, knowing this force to be somewhat 
superior to that of the enemy, he resolved to cross 
the Rapidan and attack him; but again, as so often 
happened in the history of the contending armies 
in Virginia, Lee had formed the project of a similar 
enterprise, and began its execution a day or two in 
advance. He had learned of the departure of two 
corps for the West, and on the 5th of October the 
Second Corps, of which General Warren had been 
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put in command, and which had been stationed for 
some time at Miller’s, a point nearest the enemy, 
was marched back to Culpeper; this mere shifting 
of a camp probably gave General Lee the idea 
that another corps had been detached from the 
Army of the Potomac; for, four days afterwards, 
he began a flanking movement to the right of the 
Union line. 

General Lee’s report leaves no doubt of his pur- 
pose in this march. He says it was made “ with 


the design of bringing on an engagement with the 


Federal army” in a position, of course, favorable 
to himself. He was again possessed of the project, 
which he had already three times essayed with more 
or less incomplete success, of coming upon the rear 
of the National forces, destroying them in battle, 
and conquering a peace under the shadow of the 
Capitol. Now, as before, he was willing to risk the 
loss of Richmond in the hope of gaining the more 
splendid prize, and in this it cannot be said that 
his calculations were anything but wise. General 
Longstreet reports him as using, about this time, 
the expression which has been quoted before in 
regard to “swapping queens.” He advanced by 
way of Madison Court House, and by “ circuitous 
and concealed roads in order to avoid the observa- 
tion of the enemy,” and arrived at Culpeper Court 
House on the 11th, where he was surprised to find 
that General Meade, discovering his march and 
guessing its intentions, had already retired behind 
the Rappahannock. General Meade, who had 
been preparing himself to move upon the left flank 


’ of his adversary, became aware of the movement 


of Lee upon the 10th; but he was ill served by his 
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cavalry. During the first days of this campaign 
the mounted service of the Army of the Potomac 
was decidedly below its usual average of efficiency 
and intelligence, while Stuart seemed to have re- 
covered all his former powers on the soil of his 


native State; his zeal was even excessive; General * 


Lee gently rebuked him on one occasion for having 
sent him eight messages in one day. 

After a part of Meade’s army had crossed the 
Rappahannock he detached three corps to the 
south of the river under the mistaken impression, 
derived from the reports of his cavalry, that the 
main body of the enemy was still on that side; but 
he speedily discovered his error and recalled his 
troops without misadventure. The halt which Lee 
was compelled to make at Culpeper to provision 
his troops gave Meade the opportunity to bring 
his army well together north of the Rappahannock 
and to inform himself thoroughly of the attitude 
of his enemy. General Lee distinctly states his 
purpose of marching upon the Orange and Alex- 
andria Railroad north of the river and intercepting 
the retrograde movement of Meade. It was there- 
fore a race for position between the two generals. 
Lee, relying upon the celerity of his troops and his 
own absolute knowledge of every path and by- 
way of the country, hoped to reach a point upon 
General Meade’s communications where he could 
establish his army in a favorable position and force 
Meade to fight for his life. Meade, on the other 
hand, misled by all the indications he could gather 
into the belief that the point which Lee especially 
desired to reach was Centreville, determined to 
anticipate him in the occupation of that place, and 
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moved his army with all possible speed in that 
direction. 

The Army of the Potomac never showed 
more remarkable qualities than in this singular 
campaign. General Lee had ordered his whole 
foree to move in two columns upon Bristoe 
Station, but before they arrived General Meade’s 
entire army had passed there on their way to Cen- 
treville, with the exception of the Second Corps 
which formed his rear-guard. The advance of A. 
P. Hill’s corps reached that point just as Warren 
arrived, and as the rear of the Fifth Corps was 
marching away to the north of Broad Run, Hill 
prepared to make short work of the Federal rear- 
guard. A brief but stubborn engagement ensued, 
resulting in a complete and brilliant victory for 
Warren and his gallant subordinate, General A. 
S. Webb. They repulsed Hill’s attack, wounding 
three of his generals, killing and wounding some 
five hundred men, and capturing as many more, with 
numerous guns and flags. Having thus thoroughly 
beaten back the enemy, Warren, in pursuance of 
his orders, crossed the stream unmolested and 
joined General Meade at Centreville. General Lee, 


* coming on the, field after the engagement ended, 


John Esten 


surveyed with deep disappointment and melancholy 
the conclusion of the campaign from which he had 
expected so different a result. Hill, depressed and 
mortified at his mishap, endeavored to explain to 
him the causes of his failure. ‘“ Lee,” says a South- 
ern biographer, “listened in silence as they rode 
among the bodies of his dead soldiers and replied, 
‘Well, well, bury these poor men, and let us say 
no more about it.” 


GENERAL ALEXANDER S. WEBB. 
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General Lee made no pretense of any further cuar.rx. 


pursuit. He had failed in securing a battle upon 
ground chosen by himself and he was not will- 
ing to repeat the experience of Gettysburg in 
attacking the Army of the Potomac in position. 
After doing what damage was in his power to the 
railroad he turned back on the 18th towards the 
line of the Rappahannock, leaving the cavalry to 
skirmish for a few days longer with that of the 
Army of the Potomac. It was a movement in 
which, with the exception of Warren’s fight at 
Bristoe, no great credit was won by either side. 
General Lee, whose easy victories over McClellan, 
Burnside, and Hooker had bred in the minds of his 
fellow-citizens of the South an idea of his invin- 
cibility, was severely criticized for returning from 
the frontier without a battle, and General Meade, 
whose successful manceuvre had thwarted the 
scheme of Lee’s campaign, was bitterly and most 
unjustly attacked in the North for what appeared 
to many a causeless retreat. But it seems to be 
the better opinion of military critics, that his 
action, if perhaps lacking in enterprise and daring, 
was in a high degree prudent and discreet. He 
believed that Lee was advancing with the purpose 
of fighting, and in this belief he was correct, as 
this purpose is avowed in Lee’s report. He there- 


fore manceuvred to select a position where he | 


would have the advantage, and he selected one with 

such judgment that Lee declined to attack it. He 

might indeed have concentrated his entire army at 

Bristoe Station and obtained on a grander scale 

a victory as brilliant as that which Warren gained 

there, but he thought Lee was moving upon Cen- 
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treville, and it is probable that the associations of 
the Bull Run battlefield made that neighborhood 
appear to him of evil omen for a decisive contest. 

While he waited in vain for Lee’s attack in his 
lines at Centreville, the President wrote the follow- 
ing letter to General Halleck: “I do not believe 
Lee can have over sixty thousand effective men. 
Longstreet’s corps would not be sent away to bring 
an equal force back upon the same road, and there 
is no other direction for them to have come from. 
Doubtless in making the present movement Lee 
gathered in all available scraps and added them 
to Hill’s and Ewell’s corps; but that is all. And he 
made the movement in the belief that four corps 
had left General Meade; and General Meade’s 
apparently avoiding a collision with him has con- 
firmed him in that belief. If General Meade can 
now attack him on a field no worse than equal for 
us, and will do so with all the skill and courage, 
which he, his officers, and men possess, the honor 
will be his if he succeeds, and the blame may be 
mine if he fails.” Fortified by this order, Meade 
moved forward as Lee retired; the broken rail- 
roads were rapidly repaired, and early in the first 
days of the following month Meade was again pre- 
pared for an active campaign. Everything being 
made ready, on the 7th of November the movement 
was begun with such efficiency, celerity, and suc- 
cess that its subsequent failure was the occasion of 
deep disappointment. 

The right wing of Lee’s army was stationed upon 
the Rappahannock, stretching from the bridge at 
Rappahannock Station to Kelly’s Ford. The Fed- 
eral army moved in two columns; General French 
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commanding the left wing, and Sedgwick the right. cuar.rx. 


The left crossed the river at Kelly’s Ford, captur- 
ing the enemy’s rifle-pits and a large number of 
prisoners on the other side, and advanced, almost 
unresisted, until ordered to halt to await the move- 
ment of the right wing, which had met with far 
more serious resistance at Rappahannock Station. 
The enemy at that place occupied the northern 
bank of the river with a strong line of fortifications. 
They held General Sedgwick’s force in check there 
during the entire afternoon, but towards night 
General D. A. Russell, in command of his own bri- 
gade and Colonel Emory Upton’s, proposed to 
storm the works in the gathering darkness, and 
receiving permission, attacked with such vigor and 
skill as to create in the minds of the enemy the im- 
pression of a vastly superior force. Under cover 
of the twilight he led his brave troops inside the 
Confederate works, and in a hand-to-hand scuffle, 
which lasted about half an hour, he completely over- 
powered, almost without bloodshed, a force fully 
equal to his own. 

General Lee, who had been standing with Gen- 
eral Early on the southern bank as night came 
on, watching the progress of the fight, thought from 
the cessation of the firing that the Federal attack 
had been repulsed until the fugitives, rushing over 
the bridge or coming up dripping from the icy 
river, where they had been swimming, announced 
to him the story of the disaster. The Confederate 
brigades of General H. T. Hays’s division which 
were thus summarily overpowered were com- 
manded by Colonel D. B. Penn and Colonel A. C. 
Godwin. Hays himself surrendered, but after- 
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wards made his escape under cover of the dark- 
ness and tumult, in company with some hundreds 
of his troops, who had also surrendered. The ex- 
tent of the panic and confusion which accompanied 
this extraordinary feat of arms may be imagined 
from a single detail of General Hays’s report; he 
magnified Russell’s and Upton’s enterprising little 
column of 3000 men into “20,000 or 25,000.” His 
loss in killed was two men. General Harly’s loss, 
including that of the artillery, was six killed, thirty- 
nine wounded, and 1629 missing. General Lee re- 
ports the loss of General Rodes at Kelly’s Ford 
as five killed, fifty-nine wounded, and 295 miss- 
ing The campaign began and ended with this 
brilliant day’s work. The next day, being thick 
and misty, was wasted in ineffective reconnais- 
sances, and General Lee, retiring, concentrated 
his army behind the Rapidan, where it was not 
considered advisable to follow him." 

A fortnight passed away, during which time 
there was little expectation of an attack from 
either side. The season was growing late, and it 
was reasonable to expect that both armies would go 
into winter quarters and postpone any movements 
on a large scale until spring. General Lee had 
seattered his army, for greater convenience of sub- 
sistence, over a large extent of country. His left 
wing, heavily intrenched, rested upon Mine Run, a 


1 The following is from a trust- 
worthy Confederate authority. 
John Esten Cooke, in his life 
of General Lee, p. 359, says: 
“‘General Lee retired before him 
[Meade] with a heavy heart and 
a deep melancholy, which, in 
spite of his great control over 


himself, was visible in his coun- 
tenance. The infantry fighting 
of the campaign had begun and 
ended in disaster for him; in the 
thirty days he had lost at least 
2000, and was back again in his 
old camp, having achieved abso- 
lutely nothing.” 
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little tributary of the Rapidan; the rest of Ewell’s 
corps was stationed from that point to Orange Court 
House, while Hills right wing lay several miles 
further along, and his left extended almost to | 
Charlottesville. 

During this fortnight General Meade’s mind was 
busily occupied with an enterprising and daring 
plan for an aggressive campaign. He proposed to 
throw his army across the Rapidan by the lower 
fords, which were entirely unguarded, to turn the 
enemy’s right, and, attacking his works in reverse, 
to fight Ewell’s corps before Hill should be able 
to concentrate on it. He intended to cut loose 
entirely from his base, to provision his army with 
ten days’ rations in their knapsacks, to take with 
him the least possible amount of artillery and bag- 
gage, and to travel, in short, in the lightest march- 
ing order. The plan, bold as it was, was not 
impracticable, and deserved a better issue than it 
met. He had, according to his own account, be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000 men equipped and armed 
ready to bring into battle; he estimated the force 
of General Lee at some 8000 to 10,000 fewer, which 
was not far from the fact. The marching qualities 
of his army had been sufficiently tested during the 
autumn; he thought he could calculate accurately 
upon the distance they could march in a given 
time, and he knew that, man for man, they were as 
good soldiers as any in the world. It was reason- 
able, therefore, for him to expect success in a plan 
which he had carefully elaborated down to the 
smallest detail. He knew how far up Mine Run 
the enemy’s fortifications extended; he believed 
that he could march around them in a day, and 
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compel a portion of Lee’s army to meet him in an 
open field, or in as near an approach to one as that 
wilderness country could furnish. 

He had fixed upon the 23d of November as the 
day to start, but was prevented by a storm, which 
caused him to postpone the movement until the 
26th. His first disappointment occurred at the 
very beginning. Major-General French was again 
tardy; he arrived at the Rapidan later than the 
time assigned him, which delayed the entire move- 
ment three hours. The banks of the river proved 
more precipitous than was expected, and the river 
itself was a little broader than the engineers had 
reported; the banks had to be graded, and the 
pontoon bridges patched with trestle-work; these 
various causes of delay wasted half a day, and the 
bewildered movement of General French’s corps the 
next day, after the army had crossed the Rapidan 
and the other corps had taken the positions assigned 
them, was again the cause of the loss of several 
hours. By the time the whole army was brought 
into position in front of Mine Run, on the 28th, 
the results of this delay and of the use which the 
enemy had made of it were clearly apparent. 

From the moment when Meade’s approach to the 
Rapidan was signaled to General Lee he began 
- the most energetic measures to meet it. He issued 
an address to his army, which, in its acrid tone, 
shows how much his own spirit, naturally gener- 
ous and amiable, had been embittered by his recent 
lack of success. “The cruel enemy,” he says, 
“ seeks to reduce our fathers and our mothers, our 
wives and our children, to abject slavery ; to strip 
them of their property, and drive them from their 
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homes. Upon you these helpless ones rely to avert 
these terrible calamities, and to secure to them the 
blessings of liberty and safety.” But his reliance 
was, of course, not in these angry manifestoes. He 
broughtup his scattered troops with the greatest pos- 
sible expedition; his left wing was already well in- 
trenched, and he began upon his center and his right 
a series of those improvised fortifications which 
afterwards proved so deadly to the army of Grant. 
He doubled his functions of general-in-chief with 
those of a lieutenant of engineers; riding along 
his lines, he indicated with his own hand the posi- 
tions to be occupied; he even directed the working 
parties, who, with incredible celerity, were felling 
trees and constructing abatis. A. P. Hill’s seasoned 
veterans built all along the line of Mine Run double 
walls of logs, which they rapidly filled with earth, 
constructing in this way, in the space of a few 
hours, miles of cannon-proof bulwarks shoulder 
high. 

When, therefore, on the morning of the 29th, 
Meade and Warren, themselves the most ac- 
complished engineers in the Federal army, sur- 
veyed the scene before them and the work they 
had to do, they recognized at once the new diffi- 
culties born of the delay of the last twenty-four 
hours. But Warren, after a careful reconnais- 
sance of the extreme left, was convinced that it 
was still possible, by a rapid movement in that 
direction, to overlap the enemy’s right, and to 
make an attack there with a reasonable prospect of 
success. He was sent, therefore, with his corps, 
increased by a division of the Sixth, to move upon 
the enemy’s right flank, and, if possible, to outflank 
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and turn him. As the short autumn day drew toa 
close, Meade received from the right and the left 
the most encouraging reports as to the feasibility 
of the attack to be made in the morning from both 
those directions. General Sedgwick thought there 
was a weak point on the extreme right, and Warren, 
on the left, was still stronger and more emphatic in 
his opinion that he would have no difficulty in turn- 
ing the enemy. French, who occupied the center, 
was more doubtful about his prospects of success, 
and Meade, therefore, took some of his troops and 
added them to Warren, intending to rely upon the 
attack made by the two wings, retaining the center 
merely as a corps of observation. 

Both armies waited in intense excitement through 
the long wintry night for an attack, which each 
expected to begin at dawn of the next day. Sedg- 
wick was ready, and his attack was just beginning 
when there arrived from Warren, instead of the 
echo of his opening guns for which Meade was 
waiting, a dispatch, stating that on examining the 
enemy’s lines by daylight they presented so for- 
midable an appearance that he was sure an attack 
would result in nothing but disaster. He therefore 
assumed the grave responsibility of suspending his 
movement, and of requesting General Meade to 
join him on the ground for a further survey of the 
situation. Meade rode over to Warren, and on 
looking at the heights on the farther side of the 
run, bristling all over with fortifications, which 
seemed to have sprung up as if by magic as soon 
as Warren’s corps came upon the ground, he con- 
curred in the view of his lieutenant, and counter- 
manded the attack. 
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This opinion of the generals in command received 
a silent but most significant confirmation in the 
action of the veteran soldiers of the Second Corps. 
Wishing to inform themselves in regard to the 
work expected of them, as soon as the gray light 
of the wintry dawn rendered surrounding objects 
visible they crept forward, working their way like 
serpents through the tangled brushwood, until 
they could see the murderous-looking fortifications 
beyond the run. Taking account of these fatal 
obstacles, they crawled noiselessly back to their 
ranks, and writing their names on bits of paper, 
they pinned them to their blouses. There was not 
a murmur of fear or of mutiny among them, but by 
this mute and touching demonstration they testi- 
fied at once to their intelligent appreciation of the 
hopeless task before them, and their readiness to 
meet an almost certain death in the discharge of 
their duty.! 

It was now out of the question to send Sedgwick 
in alone upon the right; and to draw a large force, 
under Warren, from the left, for the purpose of re- 
enforcing him, would have occupied so much time 
that the enemy, with that amazing facility for in- 
trenching which they had displayed within the last 
few days, would have made their strong line still 
stronger before Warren could arrive. 


1 This incident has been treated 
as a legend by some writers — the 


chances to take the rebel line. 
Upon examination of the works 


Comte de Paris says: ‘les le- 
gendes se font vite” —but it is 
strictly true. General Webb says, 
in a letter to one of the writers 
of this work: ‘At Mine Run the 
soldiers of my division did creep 
to the front and determine their 


in their front they did pin papers, 
on which they inscribed their 
names, to their blouses. Had 
the order been sent we would 
have gone in with a rush, but 
there was very little prospect of 
our succeeding.” 
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If General Meade had chosen in this situation to  cuar. 1x. 


throw his army upon the intrenched force of Lee, 
and if he had carried those works with the loss of 
half his force, he would have gained a vast access 
of popularity. If he had attacked and failed and 
brought back to the north of the river, as he might 
easily have done, his broken and shattered forces, 
he still would have had the credit which is always 
given to unsuccessful valor. He chose the wiser 
and more difficult course to acknowledge his cam- 
paign a failure, and to bring back his army safe and 
sound from the unfortunate venture. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, after resolving upon this 
course, he carried it out with the greatest skill and 
energy; and General Lee rising the next morning, 
and looking forward with exultation to the victory 
which he imagined already in his grasp, found that 
the Army of the Potomac had vanished from before 
him like an exhalation. So sure had he been of his 
strength and. of his position that, on the night of 
the 1st of December, when one of his generals 
asked what course should be pursued in case the 
enemy should not attack, he at once replied, “ They 
must be attacked.” He had, it is said, even ar- 
ranged a plan for an offensive movement against 
the Union left flank, but Meade had conducted his 
retrograde movement so promptly and rapidly that 
no efficient pursuit was possible. 

After Mine Run the army went into winter quar- 
ters. A few scattered raids and reconnaissances 
broke the monotony of the next months, the most 
important of which was a cavalry expedition mov- 
ing through Virginia under command of General 
Kilpatrick. It started on the 28th of February, and 
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cmr.tx, struck the Virginia Central Railroad at Beaver 
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Dam, sending parties out to destroy roads and 
bridges, and on the 1st of March came in view of the 
fortifications of Richmond. The bold troopers ex- 
cited great terror and panic in the Confederate 
capital, but, as a matter of course, could do nothing 
against the system of works by which it was sur- 
rounded. Some damage was done, but nothing 
compensating for the cost and loss of the expedi- 
tion, among which the most grievous was the 
death of Colonel Ulric Dahlgren, son of the admi- 
ral, whose personal gifts and graces of character, 
no less than his distinguished gallantry and talents 
as an officer, had greatly endeared him to the Pres- 
ident, and promised a most brilliant future. In 
the course of the raid he became separated from 
the main body, and was surrounded and killed with 
most of his men. 

No better review of the lost opportunities of this 
campaign can probably be made than that in which, 
in few words, General Warren, before the Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War, enumerated the 
occasions which, in his opinion, had been missed. 
“T think we should have advanced on the evening 
of the 3d of July, after the enemy were repulsed at 
Gettysburg, with all the force we had on our left. 
I think we should have attacked the enemy at Wil- 
hamsport on the morning of the 12th of July; ...we 
lost another opportunity at Manassas Gap on the 
23d of July, while the enemy was retreating; ... 
another when the enemy attacked me, on the 14th of — 
October, at Bristoe;... we lost a good opportunity 
after we recrossed the Rappahannock on the 8th 
of November; and another ...was lost in not 
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making the junction we should have made at 
Robertson’s Tavern [before Mine Run] on the 
27th of November”; but, he continued, and in 
this opinion most impartial critics will agree with 
him, “nearly all these delays and failures I think 
are due not so much to General Meade as to his 
plans and expectations not being carried out”; 
and in another place he gave as a reason for the 
failure of the army to carry out promptly and 
efficiently the plans of its general, the loss at 
Gettysburg of its three best corps commanders: 
Reynolds by death, Hancock by wounds, and 
Meade by promotion. 
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HE correspondence between the British and 

the American governments did not cease with 
the escape of the Alabama. Mr. Seward and Mr. 
Adams, throughout the year 1863, kept up a vigor- 
ous and persistent reclamation upon the English 
Government, holding them responsible for all the 
damages consequent upon what they regarded as 
their neglect to prevent the violation of neutrality 
involved in the sailing of this corsair from Liverpool. 
Lord Russell wrote several elaborate dispatches, 
endeavoring to prove that the British Government 
had been guilty of no neglect, and was not respon- 
sible for any damage committed by the Confederate 
cruisers ; but he never argued the subject at such 
length as the American statesmen; he usually con- 
tented himself with brief notes couched in a tone of 
constantly increasing resentment and annoyance, 
disclaiming all responsibility for any acts of the 
Alabama; and at last, on the 14th of September, 
saying to Mr. Adams: “ When the United States 
Government assume to hold the Government of 
Great Britain responsible for the captures made 
by vessels which may be fitted out as vessels of 
war in a foreign port, because such vessels were 
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originally built in a British port, I have to observe 
that such pretensions are entirely at variance with 
the principles of international law and with the de- 
cisions of American courts of the highest authority, 
and I have only, in conclusion, to express my hope 
that you may not be instructed again to put for- 
ward claims which her Majesty’s Government can- 
not admit to be founded on any grounds of law or 
justice.” 
To this Mr. Seward answered on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, in a dispatch remarkable for its dignity, its 
force, and its calm and friendly tone. After a terse 
restatement of the facts in the case, and the law 
applicable to them, he said that the United States 
had insisted, and must continue to insist, that the 
British Government was justly responsible for the 
damages which the peaceful, law-abiding citizens of 
the United States sustained by the depredations of 
the Alabama. ‘I cannot, therefore,” he says, ‘in- 
struct you to refrain from presenting the claims 
which you have now in your hands of the character 
indicated”; at the same time he admits the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments under which her Maj- 
esty’s Government are laboring, and confesses that 
he does not regard the present hour as one that is 
entirely favorable to calm and candid examination 
_of either the facts or the principles involved in such 
cases. He looks forward to a future time for a 
fuller and more satisfactory discussion of these 
matters, and directs the American envoy to inform 
Earl Russell that he must continue to give him 
notice of these claims as they arise, and to furnish 
him the evidence upon which they rest, in order to 
guard against ultimate failure of justice. 
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Lord Russell replied in a similar friendly temper, 
saying that her Majesty’s Government did not 
contend for the principle of equipping vessels 
in their ports “to cruise against either of the 
belligerent parties,” but said they “must decline 
to be responsible for the acts of parties who fit out 
a seeming merchant-ship, send her to a port, or to 
waters far from the jurisdiction of British courts, 
and there commission, equip, and man her as a 
vessel of war. Her Majesty’s Government fear,” he 
continued, “that if an admitted principle were thus 
made elastic to suit a particular case, the trade of 
ship-building, in which our people excel, and which 
is to great numbers of them a source of honest liveli- 
hood, would be seriously embarrassed and impeded.” 

But while this discussion was proceeding the 
work of fitting out Confederate cruisers in British 
ports went steadily on. In April, 1863, a steamer 
called the Japan, afterwards known as the Georgia, 
left the Clyde with the intent to depredate on the 
commerce of the United States, and in the spring 
of the same year the same firm which had built the 
Florida launched at their yard in Liverpool a new 
gunboat, to which the name of Alexandra was given. 
It was apparent to the least attentive observer that 
this was a vessel of war, and the evidence was 
overwhelming that it was intended for the insur- 
gents of the Southern States. In this case the 
British Government acted promptly and an infor- 
mation was filed by the Attorney-General on behalf 
of the Queen against the ship and the builders. 

The case came on for trial in June and was pros- 
ecuted with energy and ability by the Attorney- 
General. The testimony upon which he relied 
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went to prove that the vessel was constructed for 
a ship of war; that gun-carriages and other war- 
like equipment were being made for her; that her 
builders had declared she was being built for the 
Confederate States, and that the persons who con- 
tracted for her and supervised her construction 
were Confederate agents. Yet in spite of this 
weight of evidence and of the authority of the 
Government which was doubtless exercised in good 
faith, the Lord Chief Baron gave this amazing in- 
struction to the jury: “If you think the object 
really was to build a ship in obedience to orders 
and in compliance with a contract, leaving it to 
those who bought it to make what use they thought 
fit of it, then it appears to me that the Foreign En- 
listment Act has not in any degree been broken”; 
on which the jury, of course, returned a verdict for 
the defendants. The case was at once appealed, 
and proceedings followed which were extremely in- 
teresting from a legal point of view, but without 
further practical result which need be noticed, 
except that the Alexandra never passed into the 
Confederate service. 

Mr. Seward rightly acknowledged the honor and 
good faith with which the British Government had 
attempted to prevent the fitting out of this vessel 
to prey on American commerce and said, pending 
the appeal, “The President is not prepared to 
believe that the judiciary of Great Britain will 
with well-considered judgment render nugatory 
and void a statute of the realm which, with its 
counterpart in our own legislation, has hitherto 
been regarded by both nations as a guarantee of 
that mutual forbearance which is so essential to 
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the preservation of peace and friendship. If the 
ruling of the Lord Chief Baron was to stand, the 
inference would be that there was no law in Eng- 
land to prevent the unlimited employment of Brit- 
ish capital, industry, and skill to make war from 
British ports against the United States.” 

Undeterred, we might rather say encouraged, by 
these proceedings, the eminent ship-builder Laird, 
at Birkenhead, proceeded during this same sum- 
mer in the construction for the Confederates of 
two iron-clad rams more formidable than anything 
hitherto attempted in England. In the middle of 
July Mr. Adams communicated these facts to Lord 
Russell, saying, “ A war has thus been practically 
conducted by a portion of her people against a 
government with which her Majesty is under the 
most solemn of all national engagements to pre- 
serve a lasting and durable peace.” A month later 
Mr. Adams wrote again in a tone of the gravest 
warning, giving information of the progress of the 
work upon these vessels, and again, on the 3d of 
September, he sent to the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs further depositions, showing that they were 
nearing completion and stating that he had been 
directed to describe the grave nature of the situa- 
tion in which both countries must be placed, in 
the event of an aggression committed against the 
Government and the people of the United States 
by either of these formidable vessels. 

The next day he informed the Foreign Office 
that one of the rams was preparing to leave the 
port, and on the same day he received a note from 
Lord Russell, already three days old, giving the 
discouraging and alarming answer that “ Her 
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regret at this conclusion, and added in words of sol- 
emn warning which are rarely heard except on the 
eve of actual hostilities, “It would be superfluous 
in me to point out to your Lordship that this is 
war.” But on the 8th of September he received 
a note announcing a determination which saved 
Kurope and America from incalculable evils, that 
instructions had been issued which would prevent 
the departure of the two iron-clad vessels from 
Liverpool. The Government finally bought them, 
and they were taken into the royal navy under 
the names of the Scorpion and the Wyvern. 

It is difficult, looking back over the lapse of a 
score of years, after all these controversies have 
been peacefully and happily settled, and the two 
great nations have been united in a friendship 
stronger and more durable than ever, to appre- 
ciate all the causes of such action on the part 
of the British Government during the summer of 
1863. Their disinclination to perform fully and 
with a cordial spirit their obligations towards the 
Government of the United States receives some 
explanation from the utterances of prominent 
British statesmen in Parliament, and on the hust- 
ings during the year. It was not only the consid- 
eration alluded to in Lord Russell’s dispatch quoted 
above, that it was to the advantage of British trade 
and British commerce to observe a strict neutrality, 
which led them to the course they pursued. The 
attitude ascribed to the British Government, by 
Mr. Rolin-Jacquemyns, of the judge in the fable 
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who gives a shell to each of the parties in the suit, 
reserving the oyster for himself, preserving strict 
neutrality, but fattening himself at the expense of 
both parties, does less than justice to the intentions 
of the statesmen of Great Britain. The one fact 
which we must keep constantly in view is that they 
disbelieved in the possibility of the restoration of 
the Union, and, therefore, however little they may 
have sympathized with the purposes of a Confed- 
eracy founded upon slavery as its corner-stone, they 
were unwilling to place themselves in an attitude 
of positive hostility to a Government which they 
honestly believed themselves bound to recognize 
sooner or later. 

As early as the autumn of 1861 Lord Russell 
said in a public speech that the “ North was fighting 
for empire and the South for independence”; that 
if the South came back to the Union the fatal 
question of slavery would still remain a source of 
discord, and that if the Federal Government should 
conquer the South, the national prosperity would in 
this way be destroyed. A year later, Mr. Gladstone 
announced from the same platform that Jefferson 
Davis and the Southern leaders had ‘‘made a 
nation”; that the success of the Southern States, so 
far as tear ds their separation from the North, was 
“as certain as any event yet future and sontaeene 
could be”; and in February, 1863, Lord Russell 
said from his place in the House of Lords that the 
subjugation of the South by the North would prove 
a calamity to the United States and to the world, 
and especially calamitous to the negro race in those 
countries. On the 30th of June in the same year, 
only three days before the crowning victories of 
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“We do not believe that the restoration of the 
American Union by force is attainable,” and added 
that he “did not believe a more fatal error was 
ever committed than when men of high intelligence 

. . came to the conclusion that the emancipation 
of the negro race was to be sought, although they 
could only travel to it by a sea of blood.” During 
the same debate Lord Palmerston took John Bright 
to task for indulging in what he considered an 
absurd and fantastical idea, “that the Union was 
still in existence; that there were not in Amer- 
ica two belligerent parties, but a legitimate Gov- 
ernment and a rebellion against that Government.” 

Not until the final catastrophe came did the most 
intelligent and far-seeing British statesmen, even 
among those who were at heart friendly to the 
United States, admit the possibility of the complete 
triumph of the National arms. Among the leaders 
of the Conservative party in England there was no 
concealment of their intense hostility to the Na- 
tional cause. One spoke with exultation of the 
“bursting of the bubble republic”; another, now 
Marquis of Salisbury, said “ the people of the South 
were the natural allies of England, as great pro- 
ducers of the articles we needed, and great con- 
sumers of the articles we supplied. The North, on 
the other hand, kept an opposition shop in the 
same department of trade as ourselves.” 

After the seizure and sale of the Confederate 
rams in the British ports it became evident to the 
Richmond Government that the British Isles could 
no longer be made the base of naval operations, and 
the refusal of the English Cabinet to join in the 
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overtures of mediation proposed by Napoleon II. 
destroyed the last hope entertained by the Confed- 
erates of recognition by England. Mr. Davis, in 
his message of the 7th of December, indulged in a 
bitter outbreak of resentment against the British 
Government. “Great Britain,” he said, “has... 
entertained with that Government [the United 
States] the closest and most intimate relations, while 
refusing, on its demand, ordinary amicable inter- 
course with us, and has, under arrangements made 
withthe other nations of Europe, not only denied our 
just claim of admission into the family of nations, 
but interposed a passive, though effectual, bar to 
the acknowledgment of our rights by other powers. 
So soon as it had become apparent,” he continued, 
“| .. that her Majesty’s Government was deter- 
mined to persist indefinitely in a course of policy 
which, under professions of neutrality, had become 
subservient to the designs of our enemy, I felt it 
my duty to recall the commissioners formerly ac- 
credited to that court.” 

A few months later this feeling of resentment 
was aroused to absolute fury by a letter which Mr. 
Davis received from the British Legation in Wash- 
ington conveying a communication from Lord 
Russell, in which a “formal protest and remon- 
strance of her Majesty’s Government” was made 
against “the efforts of the authorities of the so- 
called Confederate States to build war vessels 
within her Majesty’s dominions to be employed 
against the Government of the United States.” 
“After consulting with the law officers of the 
crown,” said Earl Russell, “her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have come to the decision that agents of the 
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authorities of the so-called Confederate States have 
been engaged in building vessels which would be at 
least partially equipped for war purposes on leav- 
ing the ports of this country; that these war vessels 
would undoubtedly be used against the United 
States, a country with which this Government is 
at peace; that this would be a violation of the neu- 
trality laws of the realm, and that the Government 
of the United States would have just ground for 
serious complaint against her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should they permit such an infraction of the 
amicable relations now subsisting between the two 
countries.” 

The rest of the dispatch was couched in cour- 
teous and even kindly terms; but this could not 
compensate for the injurious substance of the 
communication, and what was to Mr. Davis the 
intolerable outrage of the phrase, “the so-called 
Confederate States.” He disdained to make any 
formal reply, but wrote by the hand of his private 
secretary an angry response, saying: “ Were, in- 
deed, her Majesty’s Government sincere in a desire 
and determination to maintain neutrality, the 
President could not but feel that it would neither 
be just nor gallant to allow the subjugation of a 
nation like the Confederate States by such a bar- 
-barous, despotic race as are now attempting it.” 
As the three parties concerned belong to precisely 
the same race, Mr. Davis’s furious epithets must 
have seemed to Lord Russell rather more ludicrous 
than forcible. The letter goes on to say im an 
equal confusion of facts and of grammar: “ As for 
the specious arguments on the subject of the rams 
advanced by Earl Russell, the President desires 
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me to state that he is content to leave the world 
and history to pronounce judgment upon this 
attempt to heap injury upon insult by declaring 
that her Majesty’s Government and law officers 
are satisfied of the questions involved, while those 
questions are still before the highest legal tribunal 
of the kingdom, composed of members of the Gov- 
ernment and the highest law officers of the crown, 
for their decision. The President himself will not 
condescend to notice them.” 

Mr. Mason gave up his residence in London with 
great regret. He had grown accustomed to the 
official neglect with which he was treated, and 
greatly enjoyed the hospitality of those whose 
sympathies, or rather whose animosities, were with 
the South. But the orders from Richmond were 
positive; so he shut up his Legation in Seymour 
street and set out for Paris, unconsoled by the an- 
swer to his letter of farewell, in which Lord Russell 
said: “TI regret that circumstances have prevented 
my cultivating your personal acquaintance which, 
in a different state of affairs, I should have done 
with much pleasure and satisfaction.” Mr. Mason - 
afterwards called himself ‘Confederate Commis- 
sioner on the Continent,” but the title was not satis- 
fying. He kept coming furtively back to London, 
continually hoping for an invitation to plead his 
cause in an unofficial manner before some member 
of the Government. 

At last, through the intervention of W. S. Lind- 
say, M. P., he obtained an interview with Lord 
Palmerston. This long-desired privilege put him in 
the highest spirits; he could not have talked with 
more vigor and enjoyment if he had been in the 
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smoking-room of the Senate. He talked only too 
much and too well. Lord Palmerston’s proceeding 
was cruelly Socratic. He confined himself to ques- 
tions, and the answers came in a flood. Mr. Mason 
told him the war would end with this campaign; 
that the North could not replenish its armies; en- 
listments had ceased, and they dared not draft. In 
reply to Palmerston’s innocent inquiry what they 
would do with Washington, after they had captured 
it, he replied that it would be destroyed, not vindic- 
tively, but to keep the enemy at a distance. The 
defeat of Grant and of Sherman, which he assumed 
as a matter of course, would be followed by anarchy 
in the North, which would probably prevent any 
election from being held; if held Lincoln would be 
defeated. Now, then, was the time for Europe to 
intervene and insist upon peace; the North itself 
would look upon such action as a godsend; the 
Government would be powerless before the masses 
insisting on a peace. ‘I thought both he and I,” 
said Mr. Mason, “could form a safe opinion as to 
the probable effect of such interposition, when 
we looked at the broken and disintegrated condi- 
tion of the North, broken into factions, its finances 
in ruins, and unable to replenish its army.” 

Lord Palmerston replied that since Mr. Mason 
was of the opinion that the crisis was at hand, it 
might be better to wait until it had arrived. He 
had to be content with the true humorist’s appre- 
ciation of his own joke, for Mr. Mason saw no gibe 
in the grave words, but reported them complacently 
to Richmond, expressing the hope that “good might 
come” of the interview. 

There was a marked difference in our relations 
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with the powers on either side of the Channel. 
While an air of recrimination and almost of 
menace pervaded our correspondence with Eng- 
land, while the public speakers in that country 
and in this indulged in the bitterest taunts and re- 
proaches, a tone of superficial friendliness charac- 
terized all our intercourse with the court of the 
Tuileries, and hardly an expression except those 
of commonplace amity can be found in the utter- 
ances of the public speakers of the United States 
and France in regard to each other. But as a 
matter of fact, the Government of the Emperor 
was intensely hostile to the Union cause, and his 
smooth phrases of cordial courtesy to our repre- 
sentative served to mask a series of plots, equally 
treacherous and nugatory, against the United 
States. 

The Emperor Napoleon, in his address of the 
12th of January, 1863, to the expiring Legislature, 
referred in these words to his efforts at interven- 
tion in America: “TI have made the attempt to 
send beyond the Atlantic advices inspired by a 
sincere sympathy, but the great maritime powers 
not having thought it advisable as yet to act in 
concert with me, I have been obliged to postpone 
to a more suitable opportunity the offer of media- 
tion, the object of which was to stop the effusion 
of blood, and to prevent the exhaustion of a 
country the future of which cannot be looked upon 
with indifference”; and in November of the same 
year, a new legislative body having been elected, 
he attempted to defend in one paragraph his much 
criticized expeditions to the two ends of the world, 
Mexico and Cochin China. “ How,” he said, “could 
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we develop our foreign commerce, if on the one 
side, we were to renounce all influence in America, 
and if on the other, in presence of immense terri- 
tories occupied by the Spanish and Dutch, France 
alone remain without possessions in the Asiatic 
seas.” “Let us, then, have faith,” he continued, 
“in our enterprises beyond the sea. Commenced 
to avenge our honor, they will terminate in the 
triumph of our interests; and if prejudiced minds 
do not divine the fruitfulness inclosed in the germs 
deposited for the future, let us not tarnish the 
glory thus acquired, so to speak, at the two ex- 


tremities of the globe —at Pekin and at Mexico.” - 


During the entire year all the official utterances of 
the Emperor were marked with a spirit of constant 
kindness and friendship towards the Government 
of the United States; but the correspondence of 
the Confederate agents in Paris tells a singular 
story of treachery and double-dealing on his part, 
lacking as much in sagacity as in candor. 

Mr. Slidell had arrived in France in the early part 
of the preceding year accompanied by the momen- 
tary prestige of his capture and release, and had 
at once established close relations with the French 
Ministry and even with the Tuileries. While no 
official character was ever accorded him, his corre- 
spondence is full of reports of the most intimate 
conversations between him and the successive Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs and the Emperor himself, 
in which it is continually intimated to him that a 
recognition of the Confederacy is only a question 
of time, and that it may be expected at an early 
day. These reports faithfully transmitted to Rich- 
mond, excited the liveliest hopes, in the minds 
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of the Confederate leaders, of an immediate intro- 
duction into the family of European nations ; and 
though this feeling of complacency was troubled 
from time to time by apprehensions of the Em- 
peror’s covetous intentions in the direction of 
Texas, which were not entirely unfounded, still 
the cabinet at Richmond built their strongest hopes 
upon the benevolent intentions of Napoleon HI. 
Both Mr. Mason, who was alternately basking 
in the light of social attentions in London and 
freezing under the studied reserve of the Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Slidell who was enjoying to the ut- 
most the charm of life in Paris as well as the 
intimate though unofficial converse of its rulers, 
agree in all their correspondence of this year and 
the next, that the French Emperor was willing and 


anxious to recognize the South if he could only in- 


duce England to join with him; and there is little 
doubt that these assertions had sufficient founda- 
tion, though the official denials of both Govern- 
ments were justified by the fact that no formal or 
written propositions to that effect from France to 
England were in existence. 

In the autumn of 1862 M. Thouvenel resigned. 
The Emperor intimated to Mr. Shdell that one 


1 One of the most threatening 
symptoms of the Emperor's 
greedy intentions on the South- 
west frontier is set forth in a 
letter from Mr. Benjamin to Mr. 
Slidell, inclosing a note from M. 
Theron, the French Consul in 
Texas to the Governor of that 
State, dated August 18, 1862, 
asking the Governor confiden- 
tially whether the annexation of 
Texas to the United States was 
or was not a politic movement, 


and whether the junction of 
Texas to the Southern Confeder- 
acy was a politic act, and whether 
the reéstablishment of the old 
republic of Texas would not be 
advisable. This stupid though 
logical suggestion of the right of 
secession in one of their own 
States greatly alarmed the Con- 
federate Government at Rich- 
mond, and M. Theron was at 
once ordered out of the Con- 
federacy bag and baggage. 
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cause of the change in the Foreign Office was M. 
Thouvenel’s lack of zeal on behalf of the South, a 
reproach which seems hardly just in view of the 
friendly conversation reported between the out- 
going Minister and the rebel emissary. On one 
occasion he had declared to Mr. Slidell that the 
English denial of the French overtures in favor of 
the South was a “mauvaise plaisanterie” ; that the 
matter had been seriously discussed between the 
two nations and had fallen through on account of 
the unwillingness of the English to act. 

The new Minister, M. Drouyn de l’Huys, was 
found at first more pliant to the Emperor’s wishes 
in this matter. The attempt at a joint mediation 
of the three powers, and the final overtures of 
France alone, were discussed between the Emperor 
and Mr. Slidell before they were carried into effect, 
and at an interview about this time the Emperor 
himself suggested to Slidell the building of a Con- 
federate navy in Europe, a suggestion which the 
rebel envoy said they would gladly avail themselves 
of if the Emperor would only give him some verbal 
assurance that the police would not watch too closely 
the armament of the vessels; to which Mr. Slidell 
reports the Emperor as making this shameless and 
almost incredible response: ‘‘ Why could you not 
have them built as for the Italian Government ? 
I do not think it would be difficult, but I will con- 
sult the Minister of Marine about it.” 

The relations thus set on foot between the Con- 
federate Legation and the officers of the French 
empire continued in a manner which cannot but 
excite the amazement of any one who reads the 
letters of Slidell to his Government. It is impos- 
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sible to regard all these reports as a mere mystifica- 
tion, certain in the end to be detected; they must 
therefore be received with the same credit given to 
the reports of any other minister to his home gov- 
ernment. Mr. Slidell says he kept in his pay an 
official in the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
with the knowledge and sanction of M. Drouyn de 
PHuys, receiving all the information he needed 
from this person; the Minister, while he talked 
freely enough with Mr. Slidell, preferred to say that 
the building of the ships was a matter out of his 
jurisdiction, belonging rather to that of the Minis- 
ter of Commerce, or of Marine; that it was better 
that he should know nothing of it; and that “he 
was quite willing to close his eyes until some direct 
appeal was made to him.” 

The Minister of Marine, who was less liable to 
embarrassing inquiries from Mr. Dayton, was 
therefore less punctilious in his conversation with 
Mr. Slidell, and unhesitatingly told him that, if the 
Confederates built ships of war in French ports 
they should be permitted to arm and equip them 
and go to sea. Mr. Slidell further says that on the 
23d of February he called by appointment on M. 
Rouher, Minister of State, a man so powerful in 
the imperial councils that he was usually called the 
Vice-Emperor, with M. Voruz, deputy from Nantes, 
the express object of the visit being to receive from 
M. Rouher the distinct assurance that “if we were 
to build ships of war in French ports we should be 
permitted to arm and equip them and proceed to 
sea.” “This assurance,” says Slidell, “was given 
by him, and so soon as the success of the Erlanger 
loan is established, I shall write to Messrs. Maury 
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and Bulloch recommending them to come here for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether they can make 
satisfactory contracts.” This Erlanger loan, the 
most successful of all the financial operations of 
the Confederates in Europe, was directly promoted 
by the Emperor in France. After the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs had declined to permit it to be 
advertised in the Paris papers, his objections were 
overcome by the direct command of the Emperor. 

Considering the reputation which the Emperor 
enjoyed among the public men of Europe for his 
supposed talent of keeping his own counsels he 
exhibited a surprising recklessness in this affair. 
While giving to Mr. Dayton constant assurances of 
his friendship for the United States, he talked with 
the utmost freedom of his warm sympathy toward 
the Southern cause with Confederate envoys, with 
Members of Parliament, and even with casual 
British tourists, who all reported his conversation 
with the utmost promptitude to Mr. Slidell, or 
directly to Mr. Davis in Richmond. It was not 
enough for him to intimate to the rebel envoys 
that the construction of ships in French ports 
would be winked at, but he took the manufacturers 
themselves directly into his confidence. M. Ar- 
man, the eminent ship-builder of Bordeaux, went 
directly to the Emperor and received from him the 
positive assurance, which he was authorized to con- 
vey to Mr. Slidell, that no difficulties would be 
made in the matter. M. Arman suggested that 
Mr. Slidell would probably not be satisfied with 
any assurance he did not receive directly from the 
Emperor, and asked if an audience could not be 
granted him for this purpose. 
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Mr. Slidell had already received from the Em- 
peror a most gratifying and characteristic proof of 
his sympathy. He sent him by the hands of M. 
Mocquard, his private secretary, a copy of a con- 
fidential telegraphic dispatch from Adams to Day- 
ton, advising him of the sailing of the Confederate 
steamer Japan from England to France. The dis- 
patch had been stolen from the wires by the French 
Government, and by the Emperor himself laid be- 
fore Mr. Slidell, before it was read by Mr. Dayton. 
He naturally felt after this so sure of his standing 
at the Tuileries that Captain Bulloch entered at 
once into provisional contracts for the building of 
four corvettes and two ironelads. 

Mr. Slidell obtained his promised interview with 
the Emperor on the 18th of June. In the course 
of this conversation Mr. Slidell, regarding the mat- 
ter as arranged, expressed his thanks to the Em- 
peror for his sanction of the contract made for the 
building of four ships of war at Bordeaux and 
Nantes, and informed him that they were now pre- 
pared to build several iron-clad ships in France, 
and that he only required his verbal assurance 
that they should be allowed to proceed to sea under 
the Confederate flag, to enter into the contracts for 
that purpose. This language is quoted textually 
from Mr. Slidell’s dispatch to Richmond as well as 
what follows from the Emperor. The latter said 
that “we might build the ships, but it would be 
necessary that their destination should be con- 
cealed.” His Majesty had evidently taken no of- 
fense at the cynicism of the envoy’s proposition. 
The definite contracts were then signed and the 
work on the ships went rapidly forward. 
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But it was not only in relation to naval matters 
that Mr. Slidell kept up his curious intimate rela- 
tions with the Emperor. In this same interview 
of the 18th of June the entire subject of the recog- 
nition of the Confederacy by France, either jointly 
or in company with England, was fully discussed 
between Napoleon and Slidell, the Emperor con- 
stantly expressing his fear that England desired to 
embroil him in war with the United States, and 
Slidell continually assuring him that with his navy 
he could conquer a peace in a moment. There 
seems no limit to the indiscretions of both parties. 
Mr. Slidell went so far as to ask the Emperor 
whether he preferred to see the Whigs or Tories 
in power in England, to which his Majesty replied 
that he rather preferred the Whigs; “the Tories 
are very good friends of mine,” he said, “ when in 
the minority, but their tone changes very much 
when they get into power.” Mr. Slidell showed 
him a letter from Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay, 
two Members of Parliament who were ardently 
devoted to the cause of the South, and asked the 
Emperor if he would receive them, to which he 
unhesitatingly assented; but after a little reflection 
added, “I think that I can do something better — 
make a direct proposition to England for joint 
recognition. This will effectually prevent Lord 
Palmerston from misrepresenting my position and 
wishes on the American question.” 

He promised to bring the matter before the Cab- 
inet, and two days later Mr. Slidell received a 
confidential letter from M. Mocquard, dictated by 
the Emperor, saying, “M. Drouyn de Il’Huys 
has written to Baron Gros, our ambassador in Lon- 

Vou. VIII.—18 
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cuar.x. don, to sound Lord Palmerston on the question of 
recognition of the South, and is authorized to 
Slidell to qoelare that the Cabinet of the Tuileries is ready 


Benjamin, 
June2, to discuss the subject.” A few days later, in 


accordance with the arrangements which Slidell 
had made, the famous interview of Roebuck and 
Lindsay with the Emperor took place at Fontaine- 
bleau. The Emperor talked with these ardent 
advocates of the South in a tone of inconceivable 
indiscretion. Roebuck reported the conversation 
with equal recklessness to Slidell before leaving 
Paris, and repeated it soon afterwards from his 
place in the House of Commons, claiming that he 
was authorized by Napoleon III. to state publicly 
that he was ready to recognize the Confederacy, 
that he had urged the British Government to such 
action, and that the Emperor was chagrined at the 
discourteous treatment he had received from the 
British Cabinet in not only rejecting his overtures, 
but denying that they had been made, and then 
communicating them to the Washington Cabinet. 
The British Government, of course, gave a cate- 
gorical denial to all the assertions of Mr. Roebuck’s 
extraordinary speech, and the Emperor, in his turn, 
coolly joined in giving the lie to the unfortunate 
glide! to amateur diplomatist. He sent, it is true, through M. 
July'6, 1863. Moequard, a note to Mr. Slidell, making an attempt 
to explain some of the contradictions in this tangled 
web of falsehood, and expressly stating that the 
morning after the interview with Roebuck and 
Lindsay the Minister of Foreign Affairs sent a 
telegraphic dispatch to Baron Gros to inform Lord 
Palmerston unofficially that if England was dis- 
posed to recognize the South the Emperor was 
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inclined to follow her in that path; a fact which 
was made public in the “ Moniteur.” At the same 
time Mr. Slidell’s agent in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs told him that M. Drouyn de l’Huys had 
read to him a part of a letter from the Emperor, in 
which, after giving him the instructions above re- 
ferred to, in regard to Baron Gros, the Emperor 
added: “I question whether I ought not to say, 
officially, to Lord Palmerston that I have decided 
to recognize the Confederate States.” But all these 
thick-woven cobwebs of intrigue and diplomacy 
were blown to pieces a few days later when the 
thunder of the guns of Gettysburg and Vicksburg 
came echoing over the ocean. 

The year went on in alternation of hope and dis- 
couragement to Mr. Slidell. He writes on one day 
with exultation that the Archduke Maximilian is 
ready to form a treaty of alliance offensive and 
defensive with the Southern Confederacy; on 
another, that the Emperor at a court ball has dis- 
tinguished him and his family with extraordinary 
marks of favor; on another, that his ironclads are 
almost ready for sea. But in November his sus- 
picions in regard to the good faith of Napoleon ITI. 
became aroused, and he wrote a note directly to the 
Emperor, expressing his fear that orders might be 
given without the Emperor’s being consulted, which 
would interfere with the completion and armament 
of the ships of war in construction at Bordeaux and 
Nantes for the Government of the Confederate 
States. “The undersigned,” he says, “has the 
most entire confidence that your Majesty, being 
made aware of the possibility of such an interfer- 
ence, will take the necessary steps to prevent it; 
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cuar.x. the undersigned has no access to the Minister of 


Marine, and does not feel authorized to state to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs the circumstances 
under which the construction of these ships was 
commenced; he relies upon this reason to excuse 
the liberty which he has ventured to take in ad- 
dressing himself directly to your Majesty on a 
subject in which are involved not only vital in- 
terests of the Government which he represents, 
but very grave and delicate personal responsibil- 
ities for himself.” 

The Emperor, who by this time had probably 
been made to see the indiscretion of his irregular 
relations with the Confederate envoy, handed this 
note to M. Drouyn de I’ Huys, who at once sent 
for Mr. Slidell. ‘He seemed at first,” says Mr. 
Slidell, “to take rather a high tone, saying that 
what had passed with the Emperor was confiden- 
tial; that France could not be forced into a war by 
indirection; that when prepared to act it would 
be openly; and that peace with the North should 
not be jeopardized on an accessory and unim- 
portant point, such as the building of one or two 
vessels; that France was bound by the declaration 
of neutrality.” Mr. Slidell, who was not disposed 
to rest silently under the imputation of intrusion 
upon the Emperor, then gave the Minister a de- 
tailed history of the affair, showing him that the 
idea originated with the Emperor, and was carried 
out not only with his knowledge and approbation 
but at his invitation; that it was so far confiden- 
tial that it was to be communicated only to a few 
necessary persons; but that this could not deprive 
him of the right of invoking, as he did, an adher- 
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ence to promises which had been given long after 
the declaration of neutrality. 

The interview ended more amicably than it had 
begun; M. Drouyn de ?Huys expressing his 
sympathy with the South, and his regret that on 
account of the opposition of England they could 
not take more efficacious steps to assist the Con- 
federacy. It was not long, however, before the 
apprehensions of Mr. Slidell and Captain Bulloch, 
Confederate naval agent in Europe, were shown 
to have been well-founded. M. Voruz, deputy of 
Nantes, who had been employed in company with 
M. Arman to build two corvettes, came hurriedly 
to Paris in November when the rams were three- 
fifths finished, and the corvettes almost ready for 
sea, to inform the Confederate emissaries that one 
of his confidential clerks had disappeared and had 
earried off the letters and papers pertaining to this 
business. They all took it for granted that these 
compromising documents would soon fall into the 
hands of the United States Legation, which proved 
to be the case; and when Mr. Dayton presented 
this damaging evidence to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs both M. Drouyn de l’Huys and his col- 
league of the marine were properly shocked and 
surprised. The Minister of the United States re- 
ceived the most satisfactory assurances, and the 
work on the ships went steadily on. 

Neither Captain Bulloch nor Mr. Slidell imagined 
that this discovery would put an end to their enter- 
prise. The former wrote to Mr. Mallory: “The 
French Government has only thus become aware 
of a transaction it was perfectly well-informed of 
before. Indeed, I may say that the attempt to 
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caar.x. build ships in France was undertaken at the insti- 
gation of the Imperial Government itself”; and it 
was, of course, impossible at first for Mr. Slidell to 
believe that the repeated assurances he had re- 
ceived from the most august personage in the 
Bulloch, empire were to go for nothing, simply because a 


ferweeot clerk had run away with some letters. The Min- 


erate States ister of Marine had expressly authorized by an 


ver” official document not only the construction of the 
four corvettes but their arming with twelve or four- 
teen guns each (canons de trente). Tiven when the 
order was given that the vessels should not leave 
the ports of France, but must be sold to other 
parties, Mr. Slidell still imagined that some trick 
would be devised by which they could go to sea. 
So late as the 16th of February, 1864, Mr. Slidell, 
writing to his Government that the Minister of 
Marine had informed him that the sailing of the 
vessels would be an act of open hostility to the 
United States, did not yet believe in the full ex- 
tent of the disaster which had overtaken him. He 
admits the necessity of the nominal sale, but still 
trusts to the chapter of accidents and the friend- 
ship of the Emperor, and proposes to go on and 
complete the ships. He cannot conceive that the 
Government means unkindly to him. ‘The con- 
tract for the corvettes,” he says, “was concluded 
only after the official consent to their armament and 
sailing was given by the Minister of Marine, and 
this was given on the representation that they 
were intended for commercial purposes, although 
their real character and destination were fully 
giidett to known to him; he, however reluctantly, signing 
Feb.i6,1864. the order in ebediones to superior authority.” 
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It was agreed between Arman and Captain Bul- 
loch that the sale of the corvettes should be purely 
fictitious, and that the negotiations in respect to 
the rams should be kept in such a state that the 
Confederates might get possession of them again if 
there should be any change in the policy of the 
Emperor’s Government. Trusting that this ar- 
rangement would be carried out, Captain Bulloch 
went to Liverpool, where, on the 9th of June, he 
received a letter from Arman informing him that 
he had sold both the rams and the corvettes to 
“Governments of the north of Europe,” in obedi- 
ence to the imperative orders of his Government. 
He said he could not write particulars, but his 
messenger gave this verbal explanation ; M. Arman 
had obtained his promised interview with the 
Emperor, who rated him severely, threatened im- 
prisonment, ordered him to sell the ships at once, 
bona fide, and said if this was not done he would 
have them seized and taken to Rochefort. A similar 
order was sent to M. Voruz at Nantes from the 
Minister of Marine, written, says Captain Bulloch, 
“in a style of virtuous indignation, specifying the 
general arrangements of the ships as proving their 
warlike character, and dogmatically pronounces 
the one to which he especially refers ‘ une véritable 
corvette de guerre.” 

Even after this wreck of his hopes, after the 
Minister of Marine, in an interview with Mr. 
Slidell, had informed him that he had “kept 
his eyes shut as long as he could, and that he 
had assisted him in every way possible,” but 
that now he had been ordered to turn over mat- 
ters connected with the Confederate navy to the 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Slidell was still 
able to believe that the Emperor had been true to 
him. “I am sure,” he said, “that the builders 
were never forced to sell them to third parties, and 
that no pressure for that object was ever exercised 
towards them by the Government. The builder of 
the Bordeaux ships did, as I was informed, make 
assertions to that effect, but I am fully convinced 
that they were pure fictions gotten up to subserve 
his own views.” The other emissaries did not share 
in this rosy view of the imperial friendship. Mason 
wrote: “ We have been utterly duped by that power, 
and worse”; Captain Bulloch calls it a case of 
“simple deception,” and gives as the reason why 
the Government at Richmond always refrained 
from making these transactions public, that the 
effect would have been to alienate the sympathies 
of the Imperial Government which Mr. Slidell was 
assured were still with the South. It is evident 
that the Emperor had changed his mind in regard 
to the comparative desirability of the friendship of 
the United States and the Confederacy. The steady 
progress of the Union arms had, at last, caused 
even Napoleon III. to modify his sanguine hopes of 
the downfall of the American republic. He had 
no desire to commit himself further in the path 
that became every day hedged round with new 
difficulties, and he availed himself, probably with- 
out reluctance, of the opportunity afforded by the 
energetic action of Mr. Dayton to free himself from 
the entanglement with Mr. Slidell. 


CHAPTER XI 
OLUSTEE AND THE RED RIVER 


HE war, during the early part of 1864, brought 
little of glory or profit to the Union arms. 
There were numberless marches and counter- 
marches, many insignificant engagements result- 
ing in nothing, but the only events, not otherwise 
mentioned, which are especially worth recording, 
were two somewhat serious reverses to the National 
eause, both of them in the southernmost tier of 
States, one in Florida, and one in Louisiana. 
Early in the winter of 1863-64 General Gill- 
more, commanding the Department of the South, 
announced to the Government at Washington his 
intention of beginning active operations in his 
department, and was authorized to act according 
to his own judgment and discretion. He therefore 
resolved upon an expedition into Florida to take 
possession of such portions of the Eastern and 
Northern sections of the State as could be easily 
held by small garrisons. He hoped by this to ac- 
complish several objects, such as to procure an 
outlet for cotton, lumber, timber, and to open up 
the trade of the St. John’s River; to cut off a 
source of commissary supplies to the enemy; to 
obtain recruits for his colored regiments and 
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cuar.xt. enough white volunteers for at least one regiment. 


He afterwards added another detail to his plan: 
to assist in bringing Florida back into the Union, 
in accordance with the President’s Proclamation 
of December 8, 1863. This came in time to be re- 
garded by the opponents of the Administration as 
the sole purpose of the expedition, and Mr. Lincoln 
has received a great deal of unjust censure for 
having made a useless sacrifice of life for a politi- 
eal end. His only connection with the matter can 
be briefly given. 

When General Gillmore’s intention to move into 
the interior was made known at Washington, one 
of the President’s secretaries, who had formerly 
served for a few months on General Hunter's staff 
as a volunteer, and had many acquaintances in that 
Department, asked leave to accompany the expedi- 
tion. The President, at the suggestion of the Sec- 
retary of War, gave him a commission as Assistant 
Adjutant-General, and charged him with a special 
errand which will be best explained by the letter 
which he earried to General Gillmore: 

“T understand an effort is being made by some 
worthy gentlemen to reconstruct a loyal State gov- 
ernment in Florida. Florida is in your depart- 
ment, and it is not unlikely that you may be there 
in person. I have given Mr. Hay a commission of 
major, and sent him to you with some blank books 
and other blanks, to aid in the reconstruction. 
He will explain as to the manner of using the 


' blanks, and also my general views on the subject. 


It is desirable for all to codperate; but if irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion shall arise, you are 
master. I wish the thing done in the most speedy 
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way possible, so that when done it lie within the 
range of the late proclamation on the subject. 
The detail labor, of course, will have to be done by 
others, but I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
give it such general supervision as you can find 
consistent with your more strictly military duties.” 
In accordance with this letter Major Hay was 
ordered to proceed to Fernandina and other con- 
venient points in Florida for the purpose of ex- 
tending to the citizens of the State an opportunity 
of availing themselves of the President’s Proec- 
lamation, by signing the oath of allegiance con- 
tained in it, and of enrolling themselves as loyal 
citizens for the purposes mentioned in the Procla- 
mation. The special duties assigned him occupied 
little time; there were few loyal citizens to enroll; 
the most of his service was as an ordinary staff 
officer to General Gillmore, and there need be no 
further mention of him, except to say that the 
movement to restore a legal State government for 
Florida at that time failed for lack of material. 
The expedition to Florida was under the imme- 
diate charge of General Truman Seymour, an ac- 
complished and gallant officer of the regular army. 
He landed at Jacksonville and pushed forward his 
mounted force twenty miles to Baldwin, the junc- 
tion of the two railroads to Fernandina and Jack- 
sonville. The march was highly successful, Colonel 
Guy V. Henry having captured eight of the en- 
emy’s guns, and a large amount of stores, wagons, 
and horses. Gillmore himself arrived at Baldwin 
on the 9th of February, and after a full conference 
and, as he thought, understanding with Seymour 
returned to Jacksonville. From there he tele- 
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graphed to Seymour on the 11th not to risk a 
repulse in advancing on Lake City, but to hold 
Sanderson’s, unless there were reasons for falling 
back. He reiterated his orders to concentrate at 
Baldwin, and then went back to Hilton Head. On 
the 18th he was surprised at receiving a letter from 
Seymour, dated the day before, announcing his 
intention of moving at once to the Suwanee River 
without supplies, and asking for a strong demon- 
stration of the army and navy in the Savannah 
River to assist his movement. This news was all 
the more amazing to Gillmore because Seymour, 
who had all along been opposed to the movement 
and thought that there was no desire on the part 
of Florida to return to the Union, now thought the 
Floridians were tired of the war, and if kindly 
treated would soon come back. Gillmore wrote a 
peremptory letter, ordering him to restrict himself 
to holding Baldwin and the south prong of the St. 
Mary’s River and occupying Palatka and Magnolia, 
and dispatched a staff officer to Florida with it. 

He arrived too late. Seymour had made up his 
mind that there was less risk in going forward 
than in staying at Baldwin, and like the brave and 
devoted soldier that he was had resolved to take 
the responsibility. He marched rapidly out to- 
wards Olustee, where the enemy under General 
Joseph Finegan was supposed to be, but came upon 
them unexpectedly about two miles east of that 
place. The forces were equal in numbers, about 5500 
oneach side; the advantage to the Confederates was 
that they were in a strong position selected by 
themselves and ready for the fight. General J. R. 
Hawley, who commanded a brigade of infantry in 
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the battle, says, “ We rushed in, not waiting for 
the proper full formation, and were fought in de- 
tail” Seymour made a gallant fight of it; the 
National artillery did good service; but to attack 
an equally brave enemy in position requires a supe- 
riority of force, and Seymour’s attack was con- 
stantly repulsed with heavy loss, until at nightfall 
he fell back to a new line. He was not pursued, 
and retired in good order and unmolested to 
Jacksonville. The Union loss was 1861; the Con- 
federate, 940. 

This misadventure put an end for the moment 
to the attempt to occupy Florida. General Gill- 
more soon afterwards asked that he might be 
ordered to Virginia to take part in the campaign 
then opening; an order which General Grant 
gladly gave. Seymour also went North and was 
involved in the attack on Meade’s right wing in 
the Wilderness and was thus once more unfortu- 
nate; but, whatever his misfortunes, he never lost 
the respect and esteem of his brother officers as a 
man of honor, of courage, and of ability. ‘The cal- 
umnies, of a political nature and origin, which at 
one time were rife in the press against him, do not 
even deserve a refutation. 


-In the summer of 1863 the situation in Mexico 
had assumed so threatening an attitude that Mr. 
Seward thought it a matter of the utmost urgency 
to restore the United States flag to some point in 
Texas. In view of the plan of Napoleon III. for 
the establishment of an empire on our Southwest- 
ern border, it was every way desirable that the 
Archduke Maximilian should not find, on landing 
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in his new dominion, the adjoining State entirely 
void of any vestige of the National authority. 
General Banks, although anxious to proceed at 
once to the capture of Mobile, was instructed first 


least possible delay.” The point to be selected was 
nominally left to his own discretion, but General 
Halleck strongly urged upon him a combined mili- 
tary and naval movement up the Red River to 
Alexandria or Shreveport and the military occupa- 
tion of Northern Texas. He said that, by adopting 
the line of the Red River, Banks would retain his 
connection with his own base and separate still 
more the already dissevered sections of the Con- 
federacy, and also cut off the sources of supply 
from Texas to Northern Louisiana and Arkansas. 

A considerable interchange of views took place 
between Banks and Halleck. Banks objected to 
the movement inland by the river on account of 
low water and other reasons that were afterwards 
proved to be sound, and preferred a movement 
upon Texas by way of the coast. He decided to 
make a descent at Sabine Pass, where the river 
Sabine, which forms the boundary between Lou- 
isiana and Texas, empties into the Gulf. Thence 
he expected by a rapid march to occupy the town 
of Houston, the capital of Texas, which was less 
than a hundred miles from Sabine. It was the 5th 
of September before the preparations for the ex- 
pedition could be completed; on that day 4000 
troops, under General W. B. Franklin, sailed 
from New Orleans, convoyed by four light- 
draft vessels; the transports got to the Pass on 
the morning of the 7th and the gunboats in the 
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evening. The next day the gunboats engaged the cuar.x. 


fort unsuccessfully; the Clifton and the Sachem, 
after considerable damage had been done to them, 
hauled down their flags; the army abandoned the 
expedition and withdrew with the two uninjured 
gunboats. 

This expedition having failed, Banks immedi- 
ately tried to carry out the instructions of the 
Government by a movement westward from Bayou 
Teche, but becoming aware of the impracticability 
of this scheme, before his preparations had made 
much progress, he gave it up and resolved in- 
stead upon the occupation of the country at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. He organized a small 
force, under the command of General N. J. T. 
Dana, and accompanied by three naval vessels 
sailed the 26th of October, 1863. On the 2d of 
November he landed at Brazos Santiago; the next 
day he drove away a force of the enemy which 
was stationed there, and on the 6th his advance 
occupied Brownsville. With very little delay he 
moved northward along the coast in the direction 
of Galveston, occupying Point Isabel on the 8th 
of November and the troops were transported to 
Mustang Island which lies between Corpus Christi 
Bay and the Gulf. The Confederate works com- 
manding Aransas Pass were handsomely carried 
by General T. E. G. Ransom, and the whole 
force, now under General C. C. Washburn, moved 
upon Pass Cavallo, commanding the entrance to 
Matagorda Bay, which was defended by Fort 
Esperanza, a strong and well-manned fortifi- 
cation. Before the investment of this work was 
completed, the Confederates on the 30th of No- 
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cuar.XI. vember evacuated it, escaping by the long pen- 


1863. 


insula which leads to the mainland near the Brazos 
River. 

Thus in a month Banks had, by good manage- 
ment and good fortune, brought a large portion of 
the Texas coast under the Union flag. But the 
formidable works at Galveston and the mouth of 
the Brazos still confronted him, and he thought 
that to attack them successfully it would be neces- 
sary to march inland and approach them from the 
rear. He was not ready for this, but reported 
progress to Washington and suggested an increase 
of his forces for further operations. This proposi- 
tion did not meet with General Halleck’s approval. 
He had never favored the coastwise plan, and he 
now renewed his suggestion of a movement up the 
Red River, coupling it with an offer of an addi- 
tional force from Sherman’s army and a coéperat- 
ing force, under Steele, from Arkansas. Banks 
says in his report that he did not feel at liberty to 
decline participation in the campaign thus re- 
peatedly pressed upon him, especially as Haileck 
informed him that the best military opinions of the 
generals of the West favored it. He therefore con- 
curred in the scheme and promised cordial codépera- 
tion. Previous to undertaking it, however, he 
required Major D. C. Houston, chief engineer of 
the department, to prepare a memorandum detail- 
ing the difficulties in the way of a campaign on 
the Red River, and the measures indispensable for 
meeting them. It was easier to foresee the ob- 
stacles than to overcome them, and the expedition 
started at last, lacking, one may say, all the condi- 
tions of success. 
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As General Banks was occupied at the time with 
duties connected with the establishment of a State 
government for Louisiana, the organization of the 
expedition was left in the hands of General W. B. 
Franklin, an officer of high reputation and ability. 
The preparations consumed more time than was 
expected, and it was not until the early days of 
March that the final arrangements were made. W. 
T. Sherman, on his return from his march across 
Mississippi and back, visited Banks at New Or- 
leans and promised him ten thousand men for the 
expedition, who were to meet him at Alexandria 
on the 17th. This force was merely lent to Banks 
for “thirty days from the time they actually en- 
tered Red River,” and were in no event to go 
beyond Shreveport. Over Steele’s forces Banks had 
no control whatever, and received no assistance 
from them. Through the delay and the ill-luck which 
marked every step of the enterprise, the troops did 
not get off at the time appointed, and only reached 
Alexandria on the 25th of March. Sherman’s de- 
tachment, under General A. J. Smith, was at the 
mouth of the river on the 11th, where a powerful 
fleet, under D. D. Porter, was awaiting him, and the 
next morning the gunboats started up the river, 
the troops following in transports. On the 13th 
Smith’s forces landed at Simsport on the Atcha- 
falaya, and the next day assaulted and captured 
Fort de Russy with 260 prisoners and ten guns. 
Porter’s fleet moved up the river, bursting their 
way through the obstructions with great energy, 
and arrived at Alexandria on the 15th and 16th, 
Smith’s force also coming up on the latter day, one 
day better than their promise. This good fortune 
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cnar.xt. was, however, counterbalanced by the recall by 
General McPherson of Ellet’s Marine Brigade, an 
excellent organization, the loss of which reduced 
the strength of the advancing column nearly three 
thousand men. 
Evil omens multiplied at Alexandria. The river, 
which ordinarily at that season is at a high 
March,1864. stage of water, was very low. Some of the trans- 
ports and gunboats were unable to pass the falls 
and returned to the Mississippi. It became neces- 
sary to establish a depot of supplies at Alexandria 
and a line of transportation between the vessels 
below and those above the falls; this further re- 
duced the force of Banks more than he could afford. 
Steele’s force was of no use to him, and with these 
subtractions from his marching strength there 
was already no great discrepancy of numbers be- 
tween him and Kirby Smith, who had the enor- 
mous advantage of fighting on the defensive and 
of being acquainted with every inch of the ground 
which was an unknown wilderness to Banks. 
There was, of course, the valuable help of the navy, 
Mar. 15, but when the time of crisis came, the navy was 
Mar. 26th. out of reach. 
Report. While Banks was at Alexandria he received a 
Record” letter from Grant which would have justified him 
Doce.’ IN an immediate return to New Orleans. It en- 
p. 74. forced upon him the prompt return of Sherman’s 
U.s.Grant, detachment at the time specified, even if such a 
July 22, course “should lead to the abandonment of the main 
Moronal object of the expedition.” Grant’s mind was occu- 
*p 60.’ Pied with the opening of the spring campaign. He 
said in a subsequent dispatch that he “ would much 
rather that the Red River expedition had never 
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been begun than that [Banks] should be detained 
one day beyond the Ist of May in commencing 
the movement Hast of the Mississippi.” Fettered 
by such instructions as these, with the days in 
which he was to be allowed to accomplish his difficult 
task numbered beforehand, with his not too liberal 
forces diminishing every hour, without, as it after- 
wards appeared, the confidence or regard of his 
subordinate officers, General Banks began his un- 
fortunate march towards Shreveport. 

The army reached Natchitoches, eighty miles 
from Alexandria, on the 2d and 3d of April, the 
fleet and the transports with Smith’s corps and the 
stores arriving at the same time at Grand Ecore, 
four miles away. General Banks had remained 
behind for a few days in Alexandria, where elec- 
tions were held on the 2d for the Union Conven- 
tion of Louisiana. He anticipated no serious 
resistance short of Shreveport. His information 
led him to believe that the enemy was fortifying 
the Sabine River; so far from apprehending a 
battle on the way to Shreveport, he was only 
anxious lest he should not be able to obtain one 
there. He wrote in this vein to Washington, and 
Mr. Lincoln, with that instinct of the approach 
of bad news which seemed like a sixth sense in 
him, said, “I am sorry to see this tone of confi- 
dence; the next news we shall hear from there 
will be of a defeat.” 

General Banks joined the army as soon as the 
election was over. He was not alone in his feeling 
of confidence. No such preparations were made 
as to indicate that the subordinate generals ex- 
pected any serious interruption in their long march 
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of a hundred miles from Natchitoches to Shreve- 
port, “through a barren, sandy country, with little 
water and less forage, the greater portion an un- 
broken pine forest” traversed by a narrow wood 
road. On the 6th of April the army moved towards 
Shreveport, General A. L. Lee with the cavalry in 
advance, followed by the infantry of Banks’s army, 
under the immediate command of General Frank- 
lin, under whom were Generals Ransom and W. H. 
Emory, and Colonel W. H Dickey with a colored 
brigade. A. J. Smith’s detachment followed, a day’s 
journey behind, and a division, under General T. 
Kilby Smith, accompanied Admiral Porter on the 
river as a guard for the transports. The order of 
march was severely criticized after the event. Im- 
mediately behind the cavalry came their unwieldy 
train, blocking up the narrow road, and leaving no 
space free in front of the infantry. The column 
wound wearily on among the dense woods, on a 
single execrable road, encumbered by twelve miles 
of wagons, bearing the provisions and ammunition 
of the army in the heart of a hostile wilderness. It 
was inevitable that when the head of this loose- 
jointed column struck against any serious obstacle 
disaster should follow. 

The Confederates, under General Richard Taylor, 
had been falling back before the Union advance 
all the way up the river. He had received on the 
21st of March, at Henderson’s Hill, a severe blow 
from a force under General J. A. Mower who sur- 
prised his camp in a storm of rain and captured his 
only cavalry regiment. Destitute for the moment of 
horse, he retired still further on the road to Shreve- 
port, until he came to the village of Mansfield, 
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where he halted and occupied the roads leading to 
Texas and to Shreveport, from which he received 
heavy reénforcements, Thomas Green’s cavalry be- 
ing a welcome arrival from the South. Being now 
strong enough to dispute the narrow road with 
Banks, he moved out to Sabine Cross Roads and 
there formed line of battle with the divisions of J. 


G. Walker, Alfred Mouton, and Green, eleven thou-— 


sand effectives, by Confederate reports, with five 
thousand men of Price’s army, General Kirby 
Smith says, within one day’s march of him. This 
army, fully equal to that which was struggling to- 
wards it through the dense forest, was drawn up in 
a position that doubled its effectiveness, in the edge 
of the woods commanding a rather wide clearing. 
All day, the 7th of April, General Lee had 
been skirmishing with Green’s cavalry, who made 
such resistance to the Union advance as was neces- 
sary to allow Taylor to make his preparations for 
battle undisturbed. A little after midday Lee, who 
had asked for and received two brigades of infan- 
try, under Ransom, from General Franklin, came 
upon the enemy in position and in force, and at 
the same time General Banks, who had been rid- 
ing forward all day through his scattered army, 
trying to hurry them on, came upon the field. He 
saw at once the threatening aspect of affairs, told 
‘Lee to hold his ground, and sent urgent orders for 
the rest of the troops to come up. But it was al- 
ready too late. It was not, indeed, the intention of 


Kirby Smith that a decisive battle should be fought « 


at that place. He wished merely that a thorough 
reconnaissance should be made. Taylor himself 
thought he was confronted only by cavalry at least 
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as late as noon of the day of battle; and, in effect, 
when the shock came, the resistance made to the 
Confederate attack amounted to little more. About 
four o’clock Mouton’s division attacked with great 
energy on the left of the road and Walker on the 
right, and after a short contest the cavalry of Lee 
and their slender infantry supports gave way,— 
General Ransom being wounded,— and fied to the 
rear, where they were instantly mingled in an inex- 
tricable confusion with the cavalry trains. An at- 
tempt was made to stay the rout by R. A. Cameron’s 
division of the Thirteenth Corps which came on the 
field at five o’clock, accompanied by General Frank- 
lin, but the effort was ineffectual. The whole force 
dissolved in disorderly retreat. The infantry and 
cavalry streamed to the rear as they could, in 
chaotic confusion, and the Confederates reaped a 
rich harvest of wagons and guns. A little before 
nightfall Emory’s division of the Nineteenth Corps 
came up and formed across the road about three 
miles from where the fight began. The routed 
mass of men, horses, and wagons poured down the 
road which was left open for their retreat, and 
Taylor’s successful force, rushing on in hot pur- 
suit, was brought toa stand by Emory, and checked 
until night came on. 

Banks made no mistake in recognizing the full 
extent of his mishap. He could not, after this 
check, fight his way to Shreveport within the time 
allowed by General Grant, and another defeat, on 
his present ground — which was not improbable, 
in view of the heavy force of the enemy and the 
broken condition of his own command — would be 
an irreparable disaster to both army and navy. 
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Pleasant Hill, which was done in the early morn- 
ing of the 9th of April. A.J. Smith’s foree was 
there and what was left of Lee’s and Ransom’s, now 
under command of Cameron. These forces, the 
black brigade under Dickey, and Emory’s division, 
which was in good spirits from the suecess of the 
night before, were put in position to await the at- 
tack of Taylor. He set out in pursuit, as soon as 
the morning light showed him that Banks had re- 
treated. The Confederates had been reénforced in 
the night by T. J. Churchill’s and M. M. Parsons’s 
divisions ; Mouton had been killed in the onset of 
the day before, and his division was commanded by 
C. J. Polignac. Taylor after skirmishing for sev- 
eral hours attacked at five o’clock, his first serious 
blow fallmg on the Union left, where Colonel 
Lewis Benedict was killed and his brigade out- 
flanked and routed. For a moment it looked as if 
the disaster of Sabine Cross Roads was to be re- 
peated; but Emory and Mower stood firm and 
checked the advancing enemy, and rallying charged 
in their turn and drove back the entire Confederate 
line. General Kirby Smith himself says, “ Taylor’s 
troops were repulsed and thrown into confusion,” 


and adds that they were ‘“ completely paralyzed” 


by their repulse. 

Inspirited by this decisive success, Banks’s first 
impulse was to move again upon Shreveport in 
pursuit of Taylor’s beaten forces. But the repre- 
sentations of all his generals, with the exception of 
A. J. Smith, induced him to continue his retrograde 
movement to Grand Ecore. The reasons given for 
this determination were: the absence of water; the 
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fact that the provision trains were already far in 
the rear and could not be reversed promptly in 
the single forest-road; the impracticability of as- 
cending the river in the low water and the conse- 
quent danger of the loss of the fleet; the diminished _ 
numbers of the army, and the rigorous orders of 
Grant against keeping Smith’s force a moment 
beyond the time specified in their loan. He sent 
word for the fleet to return, and on the 10th the 
army went back to Grand Ecore. 

The fleet had worked its way up the river to 
Springfield Landing on the 10th and immediately 
after received news of the disaster of Sabine Cross 
Roads. They started down the river at once, but 
were greatly annoyed by constant attacks from 
Confederates on either shore. They had a severe 
fight on the 15th, lasting some two hours; a large 
force of General Thomas Green’s cavalry, with field 
artillery, attacked the fleet from the right bank and 
tried to capture a transport which had disabled 
her wheel. This unprecedented battle resulted in 
a severe defeat for the Confederates; Green was 
killed and some seven hundred of his force killed 
and wounded. The admiral and Kilby Smith joined 
the army at Grand Ecore the next day. The river 
was now falling rapidly and the condition of the 
fleet was becoming most critical. Banks received 
the letter from General Grant already mentioned, 
expressly forbidding anything which should pre- 
vent his return to New Orleans later than the 1st 
of May. The only business before him therefore 
was to see to the safety of the fleet and then aban- 
don the expedition. 

The fleet was brought to the falls at Alexandria 
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in safety through the bold and energetic efforts of 
the admiral and his officers. The Eastport, the 
finest ship in the fleet, was sunk by a torpedo, and 
although she was raised and kept afloat for fifty 
miles by tremendous exertions on the part of her 
gallant commander, 8. L. Phelps, she finally 
grounded on a raft of logs at Montgomery and 
had to be blown up. Admiral Porter, who after 
seeing the rest of the fleet safe to Alexandria had 
gone back with three small gunboats to the rescue 
of the Kastport, had to fight every inch of his way 
back. His little vessels were riddled with shots 
from the Confederate artillerymen on the bank, 
and on the admiral’s flagship, in one fight, the 
pilot was wounded and the engineer killed at 
the same moment. Few passages of the war called 
for more courage and skill than were displayed by 
Admiral Porter and his brave subordinates in that 
little known but most difficult achievement of the 
withdrawal of the fleet from Grand Ecore. The 
army got safely back to Alexandria on the 26th, 
after a brilliant engagement with a Confederate 
foree under General H. P. Bee at Cane River, in 
which Bee was quickly and thoroughly defeated. 
On arriving at Alexandria, Banks found General 
David Hunter awaiting him with peremptory dis- 
patches ordering him to bring his expedition to an 
end without delay. General A. J. Smith, whose 
thirty days had expired, was naturally anxious to 
return to Sherman, but Banks feeling that the res- 
cue of the fleet was a matter of prime importance, 
refused to allow him to go. General McClernand 
arrived on the 29th, bringing reénforcements from 
Matagorda by order of General Grant. General 
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cuar.xt. Hunter went away on the 30th, with dispatches 


April, 


wei, giving a full account of the situation, and later 


Banks received a dispatch from Halleck, dated the 
same day, countermanding the order for the aban- 
donment of the expedition. But these dispatches 
had now little value on either side ; the water was 
so low that the gunboats could not ascend the 
river, which put an advance out of the question; 
the whole energies of the army were devoted to the 
one object of saving the fleet which was in a posi- 
tion of the gravest danger. 

It was the season of the year when, according to 
all precedent, the river should have been at high 
water, but, as if the forces of nature were at league 
with the enemy to make the National disaster com- 
plete, the long line of the falls, about a mile in ex- 
tent, showed a mass of jagged rocks above the 
surface, while the water in the channel gave a 
depth in its shallowest parts of less than four feet. 
The current was extremely swift, running about 
ten miles an hour. Most men in the army and 
navy thought of nothing but to wait where they 
were in the slender hope of a providential rise of 
the river, which would allow the vessels to pass the 
falls and gain the navigable water below Alex- 
andria. But there was one man who knew perfectly 
well what to do and how to do it. This was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Joseph Bailey of the Fourth Wis- 
consin, serving on General Franklin’s staff as chief 
engineer. He had had large experience in building 
dams in the Northwest, and had floated and saved 
two Confederate transports which the army found 
lying in the mud near Port Hudson. During the 
entire campaign his mind had been preoccupied 
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with the peril in which the constantly falling water cuar.x1. 


would involve the navy. The ascent of the river 
had been hard enough and attended with danger 
at every step; the water had since then fallen six 
feet, with no signs of a rise. The fleet was inevi- 
tably lost if the army should retire; nothing but a 
dam could save it. Yet the difficulties in the way 
of adam seemed almost insuperable. At the point 
just above the lower chute, which Bailey’s intelli- 
gent eye had selected, the river was 758 feet wide 
with a fall of six feet below. He had to effect a rise 
of about seven feet to save the fleet. 

He was sure he could do it. He found no diffi- 
culty in persuading General Franklin of the feasi- 
bility of his plan, but Admiral Porter, General 
Franklin says, derided the project. Bailey, sure of 
himself, persisted, and with the aid of Franklin 
presented his plan to Banks and Hunter. Without 
any certainty of success, but anxious to avail him- 
self of every possible expedient, Banks gave the 
necessary orders and details, and the whole army 
and an efficient detail from the fleet turned in to 
accomplish the formidable task.’ 

We believe there is no record of a work of equal 
importance performed in so short a time. The dam 
was begun on the 30th of April and finished on 
the 8th of May. On the north side of the river a 
dam was constructed of trees laid with their tops 
towards the current, cross-tied with heavy timbers 
and weighted with all the heavy material available. 

1 Admiral Porter in his history mittee on Conduct of the War, 
contradicts this. But Generals 1865. Vol. II., pp. 34, 41; 
Bailey, Banks,and James Grant Banks, Report; Article by J. G. 


Wilson agree with Franklin in Wilson, in the ‘‘Galaxy” for 
confirming it. See Report Com- June, 1866. 
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On the south, as timber could not be obtained, 
heavy cribs were constructed from the proceeds of 
the demolition of some ruined mills and barns, and 
filled with brick and stone and all the iron that 
could be found. Between the cribs and the tree- 
dam the vacant space, 150 feet, was filled by 
sinking four large coal-barges across the stream. 
The men worked with the greatest patience and en- 
thusiasm, standing waist deep in the water, under 
a broiling sun by day, and in the lurid light of 
flambeaux and fires by night. Amid the jeers of 
the disloyal and the doubting, the work went on, 
and not until a week had passed was there any 
general belief in its success. But by the 8th of 
May the results were so evident in the rapidly 
rising water that no doubt remained. The next 
day the fleet could have been brought down to the 
chute; but in the morning the tremendous pressure 
of the pent-up waters began to force the coal barges 
out of place. Not an instant was to be lost. Ad- 
miral Porter jumped on a horse and galloped at 
headlong speed to the upper fall and ordered the 
Lexington to go through them and then to run for 
the dam. She got over the upper fall and rushed 
with a full head of steam for the opening in the dam. 
In the midst of breathless silence from the thou- 
sands of spectators on the shore, “she entered the 
gap,... pitched down the roaring torrent, made two 
or three spasmodie rolls, hung for ‘a moment on the 
rocks below, was then swept into deep water by 
the current, and rounded-to safely into the bank. 
Thirty thousand voices rose in one deafening cheer.” 

The Neosho followed next; her pilot became 
alarmed and stopped his engine as he approached 
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the roaring abyss; the ship plunged under the 
water for a moment, but rose and was swept on 
by the current little damaged. Two more vessels 
came through successfully, but by this time the 
water had fallen so far that no more could make 
the passage. Bailey, undeterred by this mischance, 
simply left a gap of fifty-five feet at the lower dam, 
built a series of wing dams at the upper falls by 
which all the water of the river was turned into a 
narrow channel, and in this way a sufficient rise 
was obtained to bring all the vessels over in safety 
on the 13th of May. Bailey was made a Brigadier- 
General and thanked by Congress for this valuable 
service, and the officers of the Mississippi squad- 
ron gave him a sword of honor. He earned new 
laurels a few days afterwards, when the army and 
fleet were on their way to New Orleans, by bridg- 
ing the Atchafalaya at Simsport with boats. 

On the 18th of May a sharp engagement took 
place between A. J.Smith’s command and the Con- 
federates under the lead of Polignac and Wharton 
in which the latter were repulsed. On the 20th, 
at Simsport, General Banks gave up the com- 
mand of the troops to General E. R. 8. Canby, 
who had been put in charge of the Military Divi- 
sion of the West Mississippi. General Banks re- 
tained command of the Department of the Gulf. 

We prefer not to enter into the bitter discus- 
sions to which this disastrous campaign gave rise 
on both sides of the line. A life-long quarrel 
sprang up between Kirby Smith and Taylor, be- 
tween Banks and Porter, while Franklin, Charles 
P. Stone (Banks’s chief-of-staff), and Albert L. 
Lee, all of whom relinquished their commands, 
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added their quota of misunderstanding and resent- 
ment. Leaving out all questions of mutual recrimi- 
nations, it seems that the statement made by 
General Banks in March, 1865, gives in the fewest 
possible words the causes of the failure of the ex- 
pedition: “the difficulties of navigation, the imper- 
fect concentration of forces, the incautious march | 
of the 8th of April, and the limited time allotted to 
the expedition.” 

The Committee on the Conduct of the War made 
an investigation of the matter in the year 1865, at 
the time when the antagonism between Mr. Lin- 
coln and the Radicals in relation to the subject of 
reconstruction had assumed an acute form, and 
they seized upon the occasion to deal a severe blow 
at the President and Secretary of State, for order- 
ing the expedition, and at Banks — whose obedience 
to the President’s orders in setting on foot the civil 
administration of Louisiana was regarded by Sen- 
ators Chandler and Wade, and Representatives 
Julian and Loan, as an interference with the prerog- 
ative of Congress — for his conduct of it. We have 
shown in another place how important were the 
intrigues and designs of foreign powers in relation 
to Texas, which seemed to Lincoln and Seward 
sufficient reason for wishing the flag set up in that 
State, even at some sacrifice. The charge was 
made by the committee against Banks, that what 
he had in view was to carry out measures for the 
establishment of a State government in Louisiana, 
and to afford an egress for cotton and other prod- 
ucts of that region, and that the attention directed 
to the accomplishment of these objects exerted an 
unfavorable influence on the expedition. The four 
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members of the committee mentioned above cuar.xt 


united in this report of censure, and Mr. Gooch 
presented a minority report wholly dissenting from 
this opinion. 

We have fully noticed in another place the 
measures taken by Banks for the establishment of 
a State government in Louisiana. These were 
mainly taken by order of the President, and upon 
him, and not upon the general, should fall the 
responsibility of them. The plan, with which the 
committee charge him, and which has been for 
twenty years the theme of endless criticism, that 
of affording an outlet for cotton and other prod- 
ucts, was also, within proper limits, in accordance 
with the policy of the Government. The need for 
cotton was so great, here and abroad, that every 
proper means for obtaining it, and therefore reliev- 
ing the famine with which the world was suffering, 
was eagerly embraced by the Government. In May, 
1863, General Banks had urged upon the Govern- 
ment a plan for the requisition of cotton in Louisi- 
ana which, he thought, would have resulted in 
securing from fifty to one hundred million dollars 
worth of cotton on the lower Mississippi; this was 
to purchase cotton from its holders within the rebel 
lines, through their friends in the Union lines, at 
the prices current where it was grown, which was 
only a third or a quarter its value in Liverpool, 
the Government to receive not only the cash profits 
on the transaction, but the vastly greater advantage 
which would come from continuing to the world 
something like its normal supply of an indispens- 
able product. But this proposition did not receive 
the approval of the Government, and captured and 
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cuar.xt. abandoned property continued to be turned over to 
the officers of the War or Treasury Department, 
according to the regulations promulgated from 
Washington. Banks gave no permits or privileges 
to trade. There were many vague charges of 
improper conduct made by prejudiced persons in 
the press and before the Committee of Congress, 
but there was never any proof brought forward to 
contradict General Banks’s unqualified statement: 
“Every dollar’s worth of property that came 
into the hands of the army during this campaign 
was either appropriated to its use in kind by the 
proper officers of the Commissary and Quarter- 
master’s Departments, receipts being given there- 
for, or transmitted to the chief quartermaster at 
New Orleans, and by him turned over to the 
Treasury agents, to be disposed of according to the 
laws of Congress and the orders of the Govern- 
Banks, ment. When cotton or other property interfered 
Report. with the transportation of any material of the army, 
Recora.” OF Of refugees, negroes, or troops, upon the evacua- 
Docu. tion of the country, it was thrown from the boats, 
p. 748. and abandoned upon the river levee to the enemy.” 
A large amount of cotton was seized by the navy 
and sent to Cairo to be adjudicated under the prize 
law, and the proceeds distributed among its cap- 
tors, which was regularly and legally done. A vast 
quantity of cotton was burnt by the Confederates 

to prevent it from falling into Union hands. 
Reflections more or less severe were cast upon 
the President because two men appeared at Alex- 
andria bearing passes in his handwriting authoriz- 
ing them to trade in cotton. The pressure upon 
him to grant these permits was almost incredible, 
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and he sometimes, though very seldom, gave way 
to it. A letter which he wrote in the summer of 
1863 to a valued personal and political friend, a 
man of great prominence in Illinois, shows the 
pressure he had to contend against. 


I have received and read your pencil note. I think 
you do not know how embarrassing your request is. 
Few things are so troublesome to the Government as the 
fierceness with which the profits of trading in cotton are 
sought. The temptation is so great that nearly every- 
body wishes to be in it; and when in, the question of 
profit controls all, regardless of whether the cotton-seller 
is loyal or rebel, or whether he is paid in corn-meal or 
gunpowder. The officers of the army, in numerous in- 
stances, are believed to connive and share the profits, 
and thus the army itself is diverted from fighting the 
rebels to speculating in cotton; and steamboats and 
wagons in the pay of the Government are set to gathering 
and carrying cotton, and the soldiers to loading cotton- 
trains and guarding them. The matter deeply affects the 
Treasury and War Departments, and has been discussed 
again and again in the Cabinet. What can, and what 
cannot be done, has for thetime been settled, and it seems 
to me I cannot safely break over it. I know it is 
thought that one case is not much, but how can I favor 
one and deny another? One case cannot be kept a secret. 
The authority given would be utterly ineffectual until it 
is shown, and when shown everybody knows of it. 

The Administration would do for you as much as for 
any other man; and I personally would do some more 
than for most others; but really I cannot involve my- 
self and the Government as this would do. 


Later, when the war was ending, and the evil 
consequences of this trade were greatly lessened, 
the President gave a few of these permits, strictly 
enjoining, however, upon the officers of the Gov- 
ernment, civil and military, that they were in no 
case to be allowed to interfere with military move- 
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Among others permits were given to his old friend 
William Butler of Springfield and to Thomas L. 
Casey. 

The appearance of these two favored beings in a 
camp so full of suspicion and malevolence as that 
unhappy camp at Alexandria produced a plentiful 
crop of fantastic fictions. They had bought Kirby 
Smith; they were scheming to elect Banks, or Gov- 
ernor Yates to the Presidency, with the money 
they were to coin out of their cotton. The army 
was to be sacrificed, the navy was to be robbed, 
that these vampires might fatten on the ruin of the 
country. Butler and Casey profited little by their 
permits, and so far from commanding the army and 
navy in their cotton-quest, they were not allowed to 
keep the little cotton they collected. Both Porter 
and Banks agree in saying their cotton was taken 
away from them by the army, and put to military 
uses, some of it being worked into the famous dam 
on the Red River. There was, of course, more or 
less of the peculation and concussion which attend 
in the trail of a great war, but in the midst of all 
the painful controversies that grew out of the Red 
River mischance it is gratifying to know that no 
officer of rank in army or navy was shown to be 
guilty of any act of dishonesty. The honorable 
poverty in which General Banks has passed his 
subsequent life is the best answer to the reckless 
charges of his enemies. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE POMEROY CIRCULAR 


EFORE the close of the year 1863 the public cus. xm. 

mind became greatly preoccupied with the 
subject of the next Presidential election. Though 
the general drift of opinion was altogether in favor 
of intrusting to Mr. Lincoln the continuation of the 
work which he had thus far so well conducted, this 
feeling was by no means unanimous. It will seem 
strange to future students of the events of this 
time that the opposition in the Republican party to 
Mr. Lincoln, whose name will stand in history as 
the liberator of the slaves, came almost entirely 
from the radical antislavery element. The origins 
of this opposition have been so fully stated, in 
other portions of this work, that it is not worth 
while to set them forth at any length in this place. 
They were principally the action of the President in 
regard to the administration of affairs in Missouri; 
the conflict between General Frémont and the Mis- 
souri Conservatives, and between General Schofield 
andthe Missouri Radicals; theretention incommand 
of various generals, who, from the radical point of 
view, had “no heart in the cause”; the deliberation 
with which the great antislavery acts of the Presi- 
dent were performed; and, in general, the dissatis- 
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cuar. xi. faction with the slow progress of the war of eager 


and ardent spirits imperfectly informed as to the 
processes of the Government and the facts of the 
situation. 

At the end of the year 1863 and the beginning of 
the following year all these elements of discord 
were seeking a rallying-point. This it was not easy 
to find. Every one sufficiently acquainted with 
practical polities to note the drift of public opinion 
saw the hopelessness of contending against the 
popularity of the President. There was not a 
Republican general in the field, of sufficient promi- 
nence to be thought of, who would give the least 
encouragement for the use of his name against 
Mr. Lincoln. Im neither House of Congress 
was there a statesman who would enter into such 
a contest; and in the higher circles of the Ad- 
ministration there was only one man so short- 
sighted as not to perceive the expediency of the 
President’s renomination and the impossibility of 
preventing it. Mr. Chase alone had the indisere- 
tion to encourage the overtures of the malcontents, 
and the folly to imagine that he could lead them to 
success. Pure and disinterested as he was, and 
devoted with all his energies and powers to the 
cause of the country, he was always singularly 
ignorant of the current public thought and abso- 
lutely incapable of judging men in their true 
relations. He was surrounded by sycophants who 
constantly assured him of his own strength with 
the people, and who convinced him at last that all 
manifestations to the contrary were the result of 
mystifications set on foot by his enemies. He 
regarded himself as the friend of Mr. Lincoln; to 
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him and to others he made strong protestations 
of friendly feeling, which he undoubtedly thought 
were sincere; but he held so poor an opinion of 
the President’s intellect and character in compari- 
son with his own, that he could not believe the 
people so blind as deliberately to prefer the Presi- 
dent to himself. 

In November, 1863, he wrote to his son-in-law, 
Governor Sprague: “If I were controlled by merely 
personal sentiments, I should prefer the reélection 
of Mr. Lincoln to that of any other man; but I 
doubt the expediency of reélecting anybody, and 
I think a man of different qualities from those the 
President has will be needed for the next four 
years.” Of course, he adds, “I am not anxious to 
be regarded as that man; and I am quite willing 
to leave that question to the decision of those who 
agree in thinking that some such man should be 
chosen.” ‘To another he wrote early in December: 
“T have not the slightest wish to press any claims 
upon the consideration of friends or the public. 
There is certainly a purpose, however, to use my 
name, and I do not feel bound to object to it.” He 
never admitted to himself that he had any personal 
desire for the place, and in this letter he continued : 
“Were the post in which these friends desire to 
place me as low as it is high, I should feel bound to 
render in it all the service possible to our common 
country.” Yet he always felt that he could render 
better service in the higher places than in the 
lower, and when it was once in contemplation to 
offer him a seat on the Supreme Bench he distinctly 
intimated he would accept no place there but that 
of Chief-Justice. 
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There never was a man who found it so easy to 
delude himself. He believed that he was indifferent 
to advancement and anxious only for the public 
good; yet in the midst of his enormous labors 
he found time to write letters to every part of 
the country, all protesting his indifference to the 
Presidency but indicating his willingness to ac- 
cept it, and painting pictures so dark of the cha- 
otic state of affairs in the Government that the 
irresistible inference was that only he could save 
the country. For instance, he wrote to the editor of a 
religious newspaper, saying: “‘ Had there been here 
an Administration in the true sense of the word—a 
President conferring with his Cabinet and taking 
their united judgments, and with their aid enforcing 
activity, economy, and energy in all departments of 
public service — we could have spoken boldly and 
defied the world. But our condition here has 
always been very different. I preside over the fun- 
nel; everybody else, and especially the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy, over the spigots — and keep 
them well open, too. Mr. Seward conducts the for- 
eign relations with very little let or help from any- 
body. There is no unity and no system, except so 
far as it is departmental. There is progress, but it is 
slow and involuntary; just what is coerced by the 
irresistible pressure of the vast force of the people. 
How, under such circumstances, can anybody an- 
nounce a policy which can only be made respecta- 
ble by union, wisdom, and courage?” 

A few days later he wrote to another: “The 
Administration cannot be continued as it is. 
There is, in fact, no Administration, properly 
Speaking. There are departments and there is a 
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President. The latter leaves administration sub- 
stantially to the heads of the former, deciding him- 
self comparatively few questions. These heads act 
with almost absolute independence of each other.” 

He could not bring himself to feel that the uni- 
versal demonstrations in favor of the reélection of 
Mr. Lincoln were genuine. He regarded himself 
all the while as the serious candidate, and the oppo- 
sition to him as knavish and insincere. To one of 
his adherents he wrote: “It is impossible to re- 
form and investigate without stirring up slanderers 
and revilers, both among those whose wrong-doings 
are exposed and unrighteous profits taken away, 
and among those, too, who think they see a good 
chance to take advantage of clamor to the injury 
of a public man, who, they fear, stands too well 
with the people.” 

To an adherent in Ohio he wrote: “I cannot 
help being gratified by the preference expressed for 
me in some quarters, for those who express it are 
generally men of great weight, and high character, 
and independent judgment. . . They think there 
will be a change in the current, which, so far as 
it is not spontaneous, is chiefly managed by the 
Blairs.” He said that he should be glad to have 
Ohio decidedly on his side, and that if Ohio should 
express a preference for any other person he would 
not allow his name to be used. This was quite an 
unnecessary engagement, as no candidate could 
possibly be nominated without the support of 
his own State. 

Indifferent as he claimed to be in regard to his 
personal prospects, he yet wrote on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary promising to try to find a place for a man 
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recommended by the editor of the “ Evening Post,” 
and complaining with some bitterness that that pa- 
per had not uttered a kind word in reference to him 
for some months past. There was, in fact, no limit 
to these overtures of the Secretary in every direc- 
tion which he thought might be serviceable to him. 
A few days after the death of Archbishop Hughes, 
we find him writing to Archbishop Purcell of Cin- 
cinnati, reporting the efforts which he is making in 
every quarter to have the Western prelate appointed 
the successor of the dead archbishop. On the 18th 
of January he wrote to a friend of his in Toledo, 
Ohio, Mr. James C. Hall, formally announcing his 
candidacy for the Presidency. He told Mr. Hall 
that a committee of prominent Senators, Represent- 
atives and citizens had been organized to promote 
his election; that a sub-committee had conferred 
with him, and he had consented to their wishes. 
He then went on to say: “If I know my own 
heart, I desire nothing so much as the suppression 
of this rebellion and the establishment of union, 
order, and prosperity on sure and safe foundations; 
and I should despise myself if I felt capable of 
allowing any personal objects to influence me to 
any action which would affect, by one jot or tittle, 
injuriously, the accomplishment of those objects. 
And it is a souree of real gratification to believe 
that those who desire my nomination desire it on 
public grounds alone, and will not hesitate in any 
matter which may concern me, [to act] upon such 
grounds and such grounds only.” He added that 
he desired the support of Ohio, and that if he did 
not receive it he would cheerfully acquiesce. 

All through the winter this quasi-candidacy 
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continued. It seemed of the utmost importance cxar. xm. 


to the Secretary and his few adherents, though 
it really formed an imperceptible eddy beside the 
vast current in which the will of the people was 
sweeping forward to its purpose. Being confined 
exclusively to politicians, it had, of course, its prin- 
cipal manifestation in Washington. It played 
its little part in the election of Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. An attempt was made 
to identify Mr. Colfax, the most popular can- 
didate for that office, with the adherents of Mr. 
Chase ; but upon hearing of this he at once sought 
an audience with the President, and positively 
repudiated any such connection. When Congress 
had organized, the message of the President was 
received with an enthusiasm which, for the moment, 
swept out of sight every trace of opposing opinion. 
From that moment there was no further question 
in regard to the Republican nomination. 

There was at one time an effort on the part of 
some of the leading spirits in the Union League, a 
secret Republican organization which had been very 
zealous and effective in political work throughout 
the loyal States, to commit it to some measure 
hostile to Mr. Lincoln. This had alarmed even so 
experienced and astute an observer as Thurlow 
Weed, who sent to Mr. Seward in the autumn of 
1863 a warning that “loyal leagues, into which 
Odd Fellows and Know Nothings rush, are fixing 
to control delegate appointments for Mr. Chase.” 
Mr. Seward accepted this warning somewhat too 
readily, induced by his inveterate anti-masonic 
prejudices ; these fears had no substantial founda- 
tion. Some of the leaders of the League, sym- 
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cuar. xt. pathizing strongly with the radicals of Missouri, 


1863 


had indeed from time to time made efforts to commit 
the order against the President; but such attempts 
failed there, as elsewhere, on account of the over- 
whelming tide of contrary opinion, and when the 
principal chapter of the order met in Washington 
on the 10th of December, they elected a list of offi- 
cers who were almost all either friends of Mr. Lin- 
coln or men of sufficient sagacity not to oppose 
him. 

From the beginning Mr. Lincoln had been fully 
aware of Mr. Chase’s candidacy and of everything 
that was done for its promotion. It was impos- 
sible for him to remain unconscious of it; and 
although he discouraged all conversation on the 
subject and refused to read letters relating to it, 
he could not entirely shut the matter out from his 
cognizance. He had his own opinion on the taste 
and judgment displayed by Mr. Chase in his eriti- 
cisms of the President, and of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet ; but he took no notice of them. 

‘“‘T have determined,” he said, “to shut my eyes, 
so far as possible, to everything of the sort. Mr. 
Chase makes a good Secretary, and I shall keep 
him where he is. If he becomes President, all 
right. I hope we may never have a worse man. I 
have observed with regret his plan of strengthen- 
ing himself. Whenever he sees that an important 
matter is troubling me, if I am compelled to decide 
ina way to give offense to a man of some influence, 
he always ranges himself in opposition to me and 
persuades the victim that he has been hardly dealt 
with, and that he would have arranged it very dif- 
ferently. It was so with General Frémont, with 
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General Hunter when I annulled his hasty procla- 
mation, with General Butler when he was recalled 
from New Orleans, with these Missouri people 
when they called the other day. I am entirely 
indifferent as to his success or failure in these 
schemes so long as he does his duty at the head 
of the Treasury Department.” 

When Rosecrans was removed from the com- 
mand of the Army of the Cumberland, Mr. Chase 
pursued the same course. His spiteful comments 
on that act were reported to the President, who 
simply laughed at the zealous friend who brought 
him the news. When told that such tactics might 
give Mr. Chase the nomination, he said he hoped 
the country would never do worse. He regretted, 
however, that the thing had begun, because al- 
though it did not annoy him, his friends thought 
it ought to. He went on appointing by the dozen 
Mr. Chase’s partisans and adherents to places in 
the Government. He knew perfectly what he was 
doing, and allowed himself the luxury of a quiet 
smile as he signed their commissions. He heard 
more of such gossip than was amusing or agree- 
able to him. He said on one occasion, “I wish 
they would stop thrusting that subject of the Pres- 
idency into my face. Ido not want to hear any- 
thing about it.” 

Of course one reason for the magnanimity with 
which Mr. Lincoln endured this rivalry of his able 
and ambitious minister of finance was his con- 
sciousness of the inequality of the match between 
them. Although his renomination was a matter in 
regard to which he refused to converse much, even 
with intimate friends, he was perfectly aware of 
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cuar. x. the drift of things. In capacity of appreciating 


age 


popular currents and in judgment of individual 
character Mr. Chase was asa child beside him; and 
he allowed the opposition to himself in his own 
Cabinet to continue, without question or remark, 
with all the more patience and forbearance because 
he knew how feeble it was. 

The movement in favor of Mr. Chase culminated in 
the month of February in a secret circular signed by 
Senator Samuel C. Pomeroy of Kansas, and widely 
circulated through the Union. It is admitted by 
Mr. Chase’s sincerest admirers that the weak point 
of his character was the incapacity shown in his 
judgment of men and his choice of intimates; and 
in no instance was this defect more glaringly 
exhibited than in the selection of such a man as 
Senator Pomeroy to conduct his canvass for the 
Presidency. The two Kansas Senators, Lane and 
Pomeroy, hated each other intensely, and so long as 
they were in office together wrangled persistently 
over the patronage of their State. The President 
once wrote to Pomeroy, after declining an inter- 
view with him: “TI wish you and Lane would make 


~a sincere effort to get out of the mood you are 


Lincoln to 


Pomeroy, 
May 12, 
1864. 
MS. 


in. It does neither of you any good; it gives you 
the means of tormenting my life out of me, and 


_ nothing else.” 


~ 


Hach thought the other got the advantage of 
him, each abused the President roundly behind his 
back; but Lane, being the more subtle and adroit 
politician of the two, never allowed himself to be 
put in an attitude of open hostility to the Adminis- 
tration. Pomeroy’s resentment drove him at last 
into a mood of sullen animosity towards the Presi- 
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dent, and it was under his weak leadership that cma. xm 


the elements of opposition to Mr. Lincoln at last 
came together. As the confidential circular issued 
by the committee of which Pomeroy was the head 
was the most considerable effort made within the 
Republican party to defeat the renomination of 
Mr. Lincoln, we give the document, to show upon 
how slender a foundation this opposition was 
based. 


The movements recently made throughout the country 
to secure the renomination of President Lincoln render 
necessary some counteraction on the part of those uncon- 
ditional friends of the Union who differ from the policy 
of his Administration. 

So long as no efforts were made to forestall the political 
action of the people, it was both wise and patriotic for all 
true friends of the Government to devote their influence to 
the suppression of the rebellion; but when it becomes 
evident that party machinery and official influence are 
being used to secure the perpetuation of the present 
Administration, those who conscientiously believe that 
the interests of the country and of freedom demand a 
change in favor of vigor and purity and nationality, have 
no choice but to appeal at once to the people, before it 
shall be too late to secure a fair discussion of principles. 

Those in behalf of whom this communication is made 
have thoughtfully surveyed the political field, and have 
arrived at the following conclusions: First, that even were 
the reélection of Mr. Lincoln desirable, it is practically im- 
possible against the union of influences which will oppose 
him. Second, that should he be reélected, his manifest ten- 
dency towards compromises and temporary expedients of 
policy will become stronger during a second term than it 
has been in the first, and the cause of human liberty, and 
the dignity and honor of the nation, suffer proportion- 
ately, while the war may continue to languish during his 
whole Administration, till the public debt shall become a 
burden too great to be borne. Third, that the patronage of 
the Government through the necessities of the war has been 
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so rapidly increased, and to such an enormous extent, and 
so loosely placed, as to render the application of the “ one- 
term principle” absolutely essential to the certain safety 
of our republican institutions. Fourth, that we find united 
in Hon. Salmon P. Chase more of the qualities needed 
in a President during the next four years than are com- 
bined in any other available candidate; his record, clear 
and unimpeachable, showing him to be a statesman of 
rare ability and an administrator of the very highest order, 
while his private character furnishes the surest obtainable 
guarantee of economy and purity in the management of 
public affairs. Fifth, that the discussion of the Presi- 
dential question, already commenced by the friends of 
Mr. Lincoln, has developed a popularity and strength in 
Mr. Chase unexpected even to his warmest admirers ; and 
while we are aware that this strength is at present unorgan- 
ized, and in no condition to manifest its real magnitude, we 
are satisfied that it only needs systematic and faithful 
effort to develop it to an extent sufficient to overcome all 
opposing obstacles. For these reasons the friends of Mr. 
Chase have determined on measures which shall present 
his claims fairly and at once to the country. A central 
organization has been effected, which already has its con- 
nections in all the States, and the object of which is to 
enable his friends everywhere most effectually to promote 
his elevation to the Presidency. We wish the hearty co- 
operation of all those in favor of the speedy restora- 
tion of the Union upon the basis of universal freedom, 
and who desire an administration of the Government 
during the first period of its new life which shall to the 
fullest extent develop the capacity of free institutions, 
enlarge the resources of the country, diminish the burdens 
of taxation, elevate the standard of public and private 
morality, vindicate the honor of the Republic before the 
world, and in all things make our American nationality 
the fairest example for imitation which human progress 
has ever achieved. If these objects meet your approval, 
you can render efficient aid by exerting yourself at once 
to organize your section of the country, and by corre- 
sponding with the chairman of the National Executive 
Committee for the purpose either of receiving or im- 
parting information. 
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Of this circular, sent broadcast over the country, cuar. x1. 


many copies of course fell into the hands of the 
President’s friends, and they soon began to come 
to the Executive Mansion. The President, who 
was absolutely without curiosity in regard to at- 
tacks upon himself, refused to look at them, and 
they accumulated unread in the desk of his secre- 
tary. At last, however, the circular got into print, 
and it appeared in the “ National Intelligencer” of 
Washington on the morning of the 22d of Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Chase at once wrote to the President 
to assure him that he had no knowledge of the 
existence of the letter before seeing it in print. 
He gave a brief account of the solicitations of his 
friends, in compliance with which he had consented 
to be a candidate for the Presidency, adding: 


I have never wished that my name should have a mo- 
ment’s thought in comparison with the common cause of 
enfranchisement and restoration, or %& continued before 
the public a moment after the indication of a preference 
by the friends of that cause for another. I have thought 
this explanation due to you as well asto myself. If there 
is anything in my action or position which in your judg- 
ment will prejudice the public interests under my charge, 
I beg you to say so. I do not wish to administer the 
Treasury Department one day without your entire confi- 
dence. For yourself I cherish sincere respect and esteem, 
and, permit me to add, affection. Differences of opinion 
as to administrative action have not changed these senti- 
ments, nor have they been changed by assaults upon me 
by persons who profess themselves the special representa- 
tives of your views and policy. You are not responsible 
for acts not your own; nor will you hold me responsible, 
except for what I do or say myself. Great numbers now 


h 


Chase 
desire your reélection. Should their wishes be fulfilled *,hingom™ 


by the suffrages of the people, I hope to carry with me 
into private life the sentiments I now cherish, whole and 
unimpaired. 


Vou. VIII.—21 


1864, 
Autograph 
MS. 
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The President next day acknowledged the receipt 
of this letter, and promised to answer it more fully 
when he could find time to do so. The next week 


he wrote at greater length: 

I would have taken time to answer yours of the 22d 
sooner, only that I did not suppose any evil could result 
from the delay, especially as, by a note, I promptly 
acknowledged the receipt of yours, and promised a fuller 
answer. Now, on consideration, I find there is really very 
little to say. My knowledge of Mr. Pomeroy’s letter hav- 
ing been made public came to me only the day you wrote, | 
but I had, in spite of myself, known of its existence sev- 
eral days before. I have not yet read it, and I think I 
shall not. I was not shocked or surprised by the appear- 
ance of the letter, because I had had knowledge of Mr. 
Pomeroy’s committee, and of secret issues which I supposed 
came from it, and of secret agents who I supposed were 
sent out by it, for several weeks. I have known just as 
little of these things as my friends have allowed me to 
know. They bring the documents to me, but I do not 
read them; they tell me what they think fit to tell me, but 
I do not inquire fér more. I fully coneur with you that 
neither of us can be justly held responsible for what our 
respective friends may do without our instigation or 
countenance; and I assure you, as you have assured me, 
that no assault has been made upon you by my instiga- 
tion or with my countenance. Whether you shall remain 
at the head of the Treasury Department is a question 
which I will not allow myself to consider from any stand- 
point other than my judgment of the public service, and, 
in that view, I do not perceive occasion for a change. 


Before the President wrote this letter the candi- 
dacy of Mr.Chase had already passed completely out 
of sight. In fact, it never could have been said to 


1 After this correspondence had cisms of the President and his 
passed, Mr. Pomeroy, who, what- eulogy of Mr. Chase, and claimed 
ever his defects of character, did that the latter had nothing to do 
not lack courage, rose in hisplace with the circular, but had been 
in the Senate (March 10), reiter- ‘‘drafted into the service” with- 
ated with added energy his criti- out his consent. 
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exist except in the imagination of Mr. Chase and a omar xu. 


narrow circle of adherents. He was by no means 
the choice even of the great body of the radicals 
who were discontented with Mr. Lincoln. So early 
as the 17th of December, 1863, Joseph Medill, the 
editor of the “Chicago Tribune,” who represented 
the most vehement Republican sentiment of the 
Northwest, wrote: “I presume it is true that Mr. 
Chase’s friends are working for his nomination, 
but it is all lost labor; Old Abe has the inside track 
so completely that he will be nominated by acclama- 
tion when the convention meets. . . The people 
will say to Chase, ‘You stick to finance, and be 
content until after 1868’; and to Grant, ‘Give the 
rebels no rest; put them through ; your reward will 
come in due time’; but Uncle Abe must be allowed 
to boss the reconstruction of the Union.” 

And from the opening of the year 1864 the feel- 
ing in favor of the renomination of Lincoln grew 
so ardent and so restless that it was almost impos- 
sible for the most discreet of the Republican leaders 
to hold the manifestations of the popular prefer- 
ence in check. An attempt was made by the 
Treasury officials in Indiana to prevent the State 
Convention, which met in February, from declaring 
for Lincoln, but it was all in vain. Wherever any 
assembly of Republicans came together fresh from 
the people the only struggle was as to who should 
get first on the floor to demand the President’s 
renomination. Mr. Chase’s principal hope was, of 
course, founded upon the adhesion of his friends in 
Ohio; but the result there, as elsewhere, proved 
how blind he was to the course of politics. The 
Governor of the State wrote to the President that 
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he was mortified to hear that he had been set down 
as a Chase man. “The fact that Mr. Chase has 
been laboring, for the past year at least, with an eye 
single to promoting his own selfish purposes, totally 
regardless of the consequences to the Government, 
as I believe has been the case, is alone sufficient to 
induce me to oppose him; but aside from this, the 
policy inaugurated under your lead must be main- 
tained, and it would be suicidal to change leaders 
in the midst of the contest.” 

This is only a specimen of dozens of letters 
which came from the leading men of the State, 
who had been relied upon by Mr. Chase to promote 
his canvass; and finally the feeling grew so strong 
in Ohio that, although no authorized convention of 
Republicans was to meet at that time, the Union 
members of the Legislature took the matter in hand 
and gave, on the 25th of February, the coup de 
grace to the Secretary’s candidacy. They held a 
full caucus, and nominated Mr. Lincoln for reélec- 
tion, at the demand, as they said, of the people and 
the soldiers of Ohio. The State of Rhode Island, 
which Mr. Chase had expected the personal influ- 
ence of his son-in-law, Governor Sprague, to se- 
cure for him, also made haste to range itself with 
the other States of the North; andas, more than a 
month before, the great State of Pennsylvania had, 
by the unanimous expression of the Union mem- 
bers of its Legislature, declared for Lincoln, the 
Secretary at last concluded that the contest was 
hopeless, and wrote another letter to Mr. Hall, 
referring to his former statement that should his 
friends in Ohio manifest a preference for another 
he would acquiesce in that decision, and adding: 
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“The recent action of the Union members of cnar. xu. 
our Legislature indicates such a preference. It 
becomes my duty, therefore, — and I count it more 
a privilege than a duty, —to ask that no further 
consideration be given to my name. It was never 
more important than now that all our efforts and 
all our energies should be devoted to the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, and to the restoration of order 
and prosperity, on solid and sure foundations of 
union, freedom, and impartial justice; and I earn- 
estly urge all with whom my counsels may have 
weight to allow nothing to divide them while this Schuckers, 


great work, in comparison with which persons and “£">" 
Chase,” 
even Darke: are nothing, remains unaccom- gp. 502, 50s. 


plished.”? 

In the closing line of this letter occurs the first 
intimation of that feeling of revolt against the Re- 
publican party which afterwards led Mr. Chase to 
seek the nomination of the Democrats. In numer- 
ous letters written during the spring he reiterated 
his absolute withdrawal from the contest, but in- 
dulged in sneers and insinuations against the Pres- 
ident which show how deeply he was wounded by 
his discomfiture. 


1In an article published in 
“The Galaxy,” July, 1873, by J. 
M. Winchell, whom Mr. Schuckers 
in his ‘‘ Life of Chase” calls the 
author of the Pomeroy circular 
(see Schuckers, ‘‘ Life of Chase,” 
p. 500), oceurs this singular pas- 
sage: ‘‘ The movement in favor of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Chase, had culminated in disaster ; 


that gentleman’s chief supporters, 
including his senatorial son-in- 
law, having manifested a plentiful 
lack of nerve or zeal, when the 
eritical question became public, 
of arraying him against his offi- 
cial chief, and made haste to 
take him at his word of declination, 
diplomatically spoken, im order to 
rouse their flagging spirits.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 
GRANT GENERAL-IN-CHIEF 
HE winter of 1863-64 was unusually cold; and 


after the exacting work of the autumn both 
Western armies lay exhausted in their camps about 


- Chattanooga. On the Confederate side the ill- 


fortune of their army was avenged in the usual 
manner. Bragg was deprived of his command, al- 
though, through the favor and friendship of Mr. 
Davis, he was afterwards ordered to Richmond in 
the anomalous capacity of chief-of-staff and mili- 
tary adviser to the Confederate President, who, 


sorely against his personal wishes, felt himself 


compelled, by the demands of public opinion, to 
place General Joseph E. Johnston at the head 
of the principal Confederate armies of the West. 
General Polk took the place of Johnston as com- 
mander of the Department: of Mississippi and East 
Louisiana; and Johnston proceeded immediately to 
Dalton, assuming command of the Army of Ten- 
nessee on the 27th of December. 

His instructions from Richmond were couched in 
an optimistic tone. Mr. Seddon, the Confederate Sec- 
retary of War, said: “ The movements of the enemy 
give no indication of a purpose to attack your army, 
and it is probable that they may mean to strengthen 
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themselves in the occupation of the portions of 
Tennessee they have overrun. It is not desirable 
they should be allowed to do so with impunity; 


and as soon as the condition of your forces will « 


allow, it is hoped you will be able to resume the 
offensive.” At the same time it was clearly in- 
timated to him that he must depend exclusively on 
the resources of his own department or on such 
help as General Polk might be able to give him. 
President Davis also addressed the general in 
terms of exasperating serenity and composure. 
He quoted to him a letter received from Bragg, in 
which that beaten commander said: “ We can re- 
deem the past. Let us concentrate all our avail- 
able men, unite them with this little army, still full 
of zeal and burning to redeem its lost character 
and prestige, —hurl the whole upon the enemy, and 
erush him in his power and his glory.” Mr. Davis 
went on to tell General Johnston that his army 
was, after all, in excellent condition. ‘You will 
not need to have it suggested,” he said, “ that the 
imperative demand for prompt and vigorous action 
arises not only from the importance of restoring 
the prestige of the army and averting the injurious 
and dispiriting results that must attend a season 
of inactivity, but from the necessity of reoccupying 
the country, upon the supplies of which the proper 
subsistence of our armies materially depends.” 
The Confederate President had a gift of never 
writing to Johnston without infuriating him; and 
one of the general’s first duties on arriving at 
Dalton and hurriedly inspecting his new command 
was to sit down and inform his President of the 
hard task he had set him, and the insufficient 
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means with which he had provided him. He said 
he had present for duty about 43,000 men, the 
effective total of infantry and artillery being not 
quite 36,000, with 2500 cavalry, which he said was 
not very efficient. He gave Bragg’s estimate of 
Grant’s force at 80,000, an estimate which he else- 
where confessed was greatly exaggerated, but he 
was bent on making out his own case as strong 
as possible. He acknowledged the importance of 
recovering the territory lost, but brought forward 
the serious difficulties that stood in the way. If 
he should advance through East Tennessee the 
way to Georgia was left open; if through the 
middle of the State, the obstacles were Chatta- 
nooga, now a fortress, the Tennessee River, the 
rugged desert of the Cumberland Mountains, and an 
army outnumbering his own more than two to one. 
He risked a suggestion which to the ears of the au- 
thorities in Richmond had at the time an ominous 
and sinister sound, though necessity forced it upon 
them afterwards, the strengthening of the armies 
of the Confederacy by the substitution of negroes 
for all the soldiers on detached or daily duty, and 
in connection with this he made a remark which 
showed the subtle disorganization even then begin- 
ning to be apparent throughout the Confederacy. 
“My experience in Mississippi was that impressed 
negroes run away whenever it is possible, and are 
frequently encouraged by their masters to do so; and 
T never knew one to be returned by his master.” 
General Johnston says that he found Dalton had 
not been selected by Bragg on account of any 
merit as a strategic position, but simply because the 
retreat from Missionary Ridge ceased at that town, 
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the Federal army having abandoned the pursuit. 
Hach division occupied the place it had taken for 
the encampment of a night, and they afterwards 
constructed at these points huts for their winter 
quarters! The army occupied a precipitous ridge 
called Rocky Face, crossed by the railroad from 
Dalton to Chattanooga at Mill Creek gap, three and 
a half miles west of Dalton, but terminating only 
three miles north of that point, and, therefore, 
easily flanked by the Ringgold road. This 
position could also be turned by Snake Creek 
Gap, traversing the mountains to the south. He 
says he could have withdrawn to Calhoun, on the 
Atlanta road, had it not been for the earnestness 
with which Mr. Davis and Mr. Seddon urged an 
early resumption of offensive operations, and their 
apprehensions of the bad effect of a retrograde 
movement on the spirits of the Southern people. 
The possession of Kentucky and Tennessee, the 
vast subsistence depots of the South, was a matter 
of such vital importance that the Confederate Gov- 
ernment at Richmond could not for a moment give 
up the hope of speedily regaining them. 

On the other hand nothing was further from the 
mind of General Grant than to rest content even 
with the retention of the vast gains of the autumn. 
The early part of the winter was necessarily taken 
up in the strengthening of his position and the sub- 
sistence of his army, a matter which on both sides 
of the line was attended with the greatest labor 
and difficulty. But the Nashville and Chattanooga 


1 His army consisted of the two burne’s, and Walker’s; and the 
corps of Hardee and Hindman; latter of three, his own, Steven- 
the former of four divisions, son’s, and Stewart’s. Wheeler 
Cheatham’s, Breckinridge’s, Cle- commanded the cavalry corps. 
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cu. xu. Railroad was completed on the 14th of January; and 


1864, 


trains began running regularly from Nashville to 
Chattanooga, relieving somewhat the dearth of sup- 
plies. Steps were then immediately taken to begin 
repairing the Hast Tennessee and Georgia Railroad, 
which was put in running order as far as Loudon 
four weeks later. Meanwhile General Sherman, 
who commanded the Department of the Tennessee, 
and therefore had especially in his charge the east 
bank of the Mississippi River from Natchez to the 
Ohio, asked and received permission from General 
Grant to go down the Mississippi River to strike a 
blow at the Confederate forces in the interior of the 
State of Mississippi and by this means, if possible, 
put a stop to the annoyance and obstruction which 
raids on the river occasioned to the traffic of that 
stream. It was proposed that Banks should at the 
same time make a similar movement in Louisiana. 
Sherman, therefore, prepared a picked force of two 
columns, consisting of two divisions each, McPher- 
son commanding the right and Hurlbut the left, 
which started east from Vicksburg on the 3d of 
February. At the same time a large cavalry force 
under the command of General W. Sooy Smith 
was to start south from Memphis, to ride 
through the country and join General Sherman at 
Meridian, Mississippi. Sherman marched in the 
lightest possible order and without deployment 
straight for Meridian, distant 150 miles. He 
soon came in contact with the rebel cavalry, but 
with his compact force brushed them like flies be- 
fore him, meeting with no substantial opposition. 
A curious incident befell him at the village of De- 
catur. Hurlbut’s column was several miles in 
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advance and Sherman halted with his escort at a 
farm-house, which he entered; he asked for supper, 
and lying down went to sleep. He was soon awa- 
kened by a great noise and confusion in the farm- 
yard. Some of Hurlbut’s wagons which were pass- 
ing had been attacked by rebel cavalry. Sherman 
gathered his clerks and orderlies together and was 
preparing to defend himself in a corn-crib, when the 
head of McPherson’s column appeared on the road 
and the Confederate troops rode away, unconscious 
of the rich prize they had had for a moment in their 
grasp. 

Sherman entered Meridian on the 14th, destroy- 
ing the arsenals and storehouses, and the railroads 
in every direction for miles around. He sent out 
a large force of infantry to break up the Mobile 
and Ohio road to the north and south and the 
Jackson and Selma road to the east and west. He 
had succeeded in creating the impression on the 
minds of the rebel authorities in the State that his 
objective point was Mobile, an impression which 
was confirmed by a demonstration made at that 
point by Farragut; and his march for this reason 
caused immense excitement which effectively 
furthered his real purpose. Unfortunately the 
cavalry force under General Smith did not accom- 
plish their part of the plan. They lost several 
days in getting started and were finally defeated 
and driven back by Forrest, near West Point, 
below Okolona on the Mobile and Ohio road. 
Sherman, after waiting a week at Meridian for 
news of Smith, having utterly destroyed the rail- 
roads in that region, began to retrace his steps 
towards Vicksburg. Leaving his troops to follow 
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at their leisure he took a small escort and, in ad- 
vance of his army, rode into Vicksburg on the 29th 
of February. After a hasty visit to New Orleans, 
where he arranged to furnish a corps of some 
ten thousand men to Banks to assist in his opera- 
tions west of the river, he went up the Mississippi 
to report to Grant. 

The continued presence of Longstreet in East 
Tennessee had become very irksome to Grant, and 
on the 10th of February, having accumulated sup- 
plies for the support of a considerable force at 
Knoxville, he ordered Thomas to start for that 
place on the 13th to codperate with the Army of 
the Ohio in driving Longstreet out of the country ; 
but before Thomas moved, Grant had a conversa- 
tion at Nashville with General J. G. Foster — who 
had been relieved by General Schofield and was on 
his way to the North — which convinced him that 
what might be accomplished by the proposed cam- 
paign would not compensate for the hardships 
which the men would endure and the disadvantage 
which would result to the coming spring campaign. 
At the same time he acquired the impression that 
most of Johnston’s force had been withdrawn from 
Thomas’s front. He therefore changed the orders 
he had given for the march to Knoxville, but as 
Thomas was all ready for the road, he directed him 
to move to his immediate front, the object being to 
gain possession of Dalton and as far south of that 
as possible. 

This impression of General Grant’s proved to 
be erroneous. The rebel authorities in Richmond 
as well as in Mississippi had been greatly dis- 
turbed by Sherman’s move to Meridian; it was 
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taken for granted that Mobile was in danger. 
Mr. Davis telegraphed to Johnston either to send 
Polk reénforcements or to join him in person 
with what force he could. General Johnston very 
sensibly replied that it would be impossible for 
troops from Dalton to meet the Federal army 
before it reached the Gulf; and, in answer to subse- 
quent solicitations, he said that such an expedition 
would require two-thirds of his army and involve 
the abandonment of his present line; upon which 
Davis directed him peremptorily to send infantry 
enough to enable “Polk to beat the detachment 
which the enemy had thrown far into the interior 
of our country”; and when Johnston replied in 
his habitual tone that it was too late for such an 
object, Mr. Davis gave him at last a positive order 
to send Hardee with his corps to Polk without 
delay. Johnston obeyed this order with such de- 
liberation that Hardee’s advance, which did not 
start until Sherman was preparing to return, never 
got farther than the Tombigbee River, and his troops 
were recalled by Mr. Davis himself on the 23d, so 
that when General Thomas moved forward, under 
the impression entertained by Grant that John- 
ston’s army had been withdrawn from Dalton he 
found the Confederates in full force in their in- 
trenchments and on the ridge of Rocky Face. 
After a thorough reconnaissance, finding that the 
supposed conditions under which the movement 
was made did not exist, Thomas withdrew his army 
to his former position. Schofield, who had relieved 
Foster in Tennessee, after a brief demonstration 
against Longstreet who was retiring from his front, 
also had to return for lack of supplies and of trans- 
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cx. xu. portation. It seems impossible to exaggerate the 


1863. 


helpless condition of the armies on both sides in 
the matter of transportation. Thomas says 
scarcely any of his artillery could be moved for 
lack of horses; and Johnston reports that, for a 
long time after he arrived at Dalton, his artillery 
horses were so feeble from their hard service and 
scarcity of forage that it was not only impossible 
to manceuvre the batteries in action, but also to 
march with them at the ordinary rate of speed on 
ordinary roads; and even so late as February, when 
the supply of forage had become regular and the 
face of the country almost dry, the teams of the 
Napoleon guns were unable to draw them up a 
trifling hill, over which the roads to their stables 
passed. 

Immediately after the victories at Chattanooga 
Mr. Washburne of Illinois, the devoted friend and 
firm supporter of General Grant through good and 
evil report, introduced a bill in Congress to revive 
the grade of leutenant-general in the army. The 
measure occasioned a good deal of discussion. 
This high rank had never been conferred on any 
citizen of the republic except Washington, who 
held it for a short time before his death. It was 
discontinued for more than half a century and then 
conferred by brevet only upon General Scott. 
There were those who feared, or affected to fear, 
that so high military rank was threatening to the 
hiberties of the republic. The great majority of 
Congress, however, considered the liberties of the 
republic more robust than this fear would indicate, 
aud the bill was finally passed on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, and received the approval of the President 
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on the 29th of February. It provided for the 
revival of the grade of lieutenant-general, and 
authorized the President “to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a lieutenant- 
general, to be selected from among those officers 
in the military service of the United States not 
below the grade of major-general, most distin- 
guished for courage, skill, and ability, who, being 
commissioned as lieutenant-general, may be au- 
thorized, under the direction and during the pleas- 
ure of the President, to command the armies of 
the United States.” Immediately upon signing the 
bill the President nominated Grant to the Senate 
for the office created by it. 

Although the bill, of course, mentioned the 
name of no general, there was no pretense from the 
beginning that any one else was thought of in con- 
nection with the place. The Administration exer- 
cised no influence in the matter, neither helping 
nor hindering the progress of the bill through the 
Houses of Congress. It had already become clearly 
manifest that General Halleck, although an officer 
of great learning and ability, was not fitted by 
character or temperament for the assumption of 
such weighty responsibilities as the military situa- 
tion required. The President himself said about 
this time: ‘‘ When it appeared that McClellan was 
incompetent to the work of handling the army and 
‘we sent for Halleck to take command, he stipulated 
that it should be with the full powers and responsi- 
bilities of general-in-chief. He kept that attitude 
until Pope’s defeat, but ever since that event he has 
shrunk from responsibility whenever it was possible.” 
So that in the mind of the President, as well as in the 
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cu. x1. jntention of Congress and the acquiescence of the 
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public, there was no thought of nominating any 
one but Grant to the chief command of all the 
armies. Whether he was or was not the ablest of 
all our generals is a question which can never be 
decided; perhaps there were legionaries in the army 
of Gaul as ableas Cesar if occasion had been given 
them to show it. The success and fame of generals 
is the joint result of merit and of opportunity ; and 
Grant was, beyond all comparison, the most fortu- 
nate of American soldiers. Whatever criticism 
might be made on his character, his learning, or his 
methods, the fact was not to be denied that he had 
reaped the most substantial successes of the war ; he 
had captured two armiesand utterly defeated athird; 
he was justly entitled, by virtue of the spola opima 
with which he had presented the republic, to his 
triumph, to be celebrated with all the pomp and 
circumstance possible. 

The Senate immediately confirmed his nomina- 
tion, and on the 3d of March the Secretary of 
War directed him to report in person to the 
War Department as early as practicable, consider- 
ing the condition of his command. He started 
for Washington the next day, but in the midst of 
his hurried preparations for departure he found 
time to write a letter of the most warm and gen- 
erous friendship to Sherman. He had not even 
yet heard the news of his confirmation, but he took 
it for granted. He said: “I start in the morning 
to comply with the order, but I shall say very dis- 
tinctly on my arrival there that I shall accept no 
appointment which will require me to make that city 


[Washington] my headquarters. . . While I have © 
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been eminently successful in this war, in at least 
gaining the confidence of the public, no one feels 
more than I how much of this success is due to the 
energy, skill, and the harmonious putting forth of 
that energy and skill, of those whom it has been my 
good fortune to have occupying subordinate posi- 
tions under me. There are many officers to whom 
these remarks are applicable to a greater or less 
degree, proportionate to their ability as soldiers, 
but what I want is to express my thanks to you 
and McPherson as the men to whom, above all 
others, I feel indebted for whatever I have had of 
success. How far your advice and suggestions 
have been of assistance you know. How far your 
execution of whatever has been given you to do 
entitles you to the reward I am receiving you can- 
not know as well asI do. I feel all the gratitude 
this letter would express, giving it the most flatter- 
ing construction. The word you L use in the plural, 
intending it for McPherson also.” 

This letter was as unique as it was admirable, 
for Grant wrote in this strain to no one else in the 
world. There seemed no room in his heart for 
more than two such friends. When McPherson 
died in the flower of his young manhood, Sheridan 
took the vacant place in the confidence and affec- 
tion of his great chief where he and Sherman 
remained ever after without rivals. Sherman, 
who received the letter on his way up the river 
from the Meridian raid, answered in a similar 
strain with even more of ardent and liberal eulogy: 
“You do yourself injustice and us too much honor 
in assigning to us so large a share of the merits 
which have led to your high advancement. . . You 
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cu. xu. are now Washington’s legitimate successor and 


oceupy a position of almost dangerous elevation ; 
but if you can continue as heretofore to be your- 
self, simple, honest, and unpretending, you will en- 
joy through life the respect and love of friends, and 
the homage of millions of human beings who will 
award to you a large share for securing to them and 
their descendants a government of law and stability. 
Irepeat you do General McPherson and myself too 


much honor. At Belmont, you manifested your 


traits, neither of us being near; at Donelson also 
you illustrated your whole character. I was not 
near, and General McPherson in too subordinate a 
capacity to influence you. . . I believe you are as 
brave, patriotic, and just as the great prototype 
Washington; as unselfish, kindhearted, and honest 
as a man should be; but the chief characteristic in 
your nature is the simple faith in success you have 
always manifested, which I can liken to nothing 
else than the faith a Christian has in his Saviour. 
This faith gave you victory at Shiloh and Vicks- 
burg. Also, when you have completed your best 
preparations, you go into battle without hesitation, 
as at Chattanooga—no doubts, no reserve; and I 
tell you that it was this that made us act with con- 
fidence. I knew, wherever I was, that you thought 
of me, and if I got in a tight place you would 
come, if alive. .. Now as to the future. Do not 
stay in Washington. Halleck is better qualified 
than you are to stand the buffets of intrigue and 
policy. Come out West; take to yourself the 
whole Mississippi Valley, let us make it dead-sure, 
and I tell you the Atlantic slope and Pacific shores 
will follow its destiny, as sure as the limbs of a 
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tree live or die with the main trunk. We have 
done much; still much remains to be done. Time 
and time’s influences are all with us; we could al- 
most afford to sit still and let these influences work. 
Even in the seceded States your word now would 
go further than a President’s proclamation or an 
act of Congress. For God’s sake and for your 
country’s sake, come out of Washington. I fore- 
told to General Halleck before he left Corinth the 
inevitable result to him, and I now exhort you to 
come out West. Here lies the seat of the coming 
empire; and from the West, when our task is done, 


we will make short work of Charleston and . 


Richmond, and the impoverished coast of the 
Atlantic.” 

In both of these letters there is apparent a not very 
intelligent dread of Washington and its political in- 
fluences; something of the feeling which sailors 
have towards lawyers. Grant assures Sherman 
beforehand that he shall not accept his new grade 
if heis compelled to make his headquarters in Wash- 
ington, and Sherman adjures him by all that is 
sacred to avoid the Atlantic coast altogether. It 
evidently did not enter the minds of either that 
the loftiest honors and no small degree of enjoy- 
ment awaited both of them in years to come in 
the city which they regarded with such supersti- 
tious apprehensions. 

Grant proceeded on his way to the capital as 
quietly as possible, but the rumors of his coming 
went everywhere before him, and his train moved 
through a continual storm of cheering and enthu- 
siasm from Nashville to Washington. He reached 
there on the evening of the 8th of March. There 
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was to be a reception at the Executive Mansion and, 
as Grant’s arrival was expected, the throng was very 
great. At about half-past nine Grant entered, and 
he and the President met for the first time. A cer- 
tain movement and rumor in the crowd heralded 
the approach of the most famous guest of the even- 
ing, and when General Grant stood before Mr. 
Lincoln they recognized each other without for- 
mal presentation, and cordially shook hands. The 
thronging crowd with instinctive deference stood 
back for a moment, while the President and the 
general exchanged a few words of conversation. 
Lincoln then introduced Seward to Grant, and the 
Secretary of State took him away to present him to 
Mrs. Lincoln. He then went on to the Hast Room, 
where his presence excited a feeling which burst 
the bonds of etiquette, and cheer after cheer rose 
from the assembled crowd. Hot and blushing with 
embarrassment he was forced to mount a sofa from 
which he could shake hands with the eager admir- 
ers who rushed upon him from all sides of the great 
room. 

It was an hour before he could return to the 
small drawing-room, where, after the departure 
of the crowd, the President awaited him. The 
President here made an appointment with him for 
the formal presentation next day of his commission 
as heutenant-general. “TI shall make a very short 
speech to you,” said Lincoln, “to which I desire 
you to reply, for an object; and that you may be 
properly prepared to do so I have written what I 
Shall say, only four sentences ‘in all, which I will 
read from my manuscript as an example which you 
may follow and also read your reply —as you are 
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perhaps not so much accustomed to public speaking 
as Tam; and I therefore give you what I shall say 
so that you may consider it. There are two points 
that I would like to have you make in your answer: 
First, to say something which shall prevent or ob- 
viate any jealousy of you from any of the other 
generals in the service; and second, something 
which shall put you on as good terms as possible 
with the Army of the Potomac. If you see any 
objection to doing this, be under no restraint what- 
ever in expressing that objection to the Secretary 
of War.”? 

General Grant and Mr. Stanton left the room 
together. The next day, at one o’clock, in pres- 
ence of the Cabinet, General Halleck, two mem- 
bers of Grant’s staff, and the President’s private 
secretary, the commission of lieutenant-general 
was formally delivered by the President. Mr. Lin- 
coln said: “General Grant, the nation’s appre- 
ciation of what you have done, and its reliance 
upon you for what remains to do in the existing 
great struggle, are now presented, with this com- 
mission constituting you Lieutenant-General in 
the Army of the United States. With this high 
honor devolves upon you, also, a corresponding 
responsibility. As the country herein trusts you, 
so, under God, it will sustain you. I scarcely need to 
add that with what I here speak for the nation, goes 
my own hearty personal concurrence.” The general 
had hurriedly and almost illegibly written his 
speech on half of a sheet of note paper in lead 


1J.G.N., Personal Memoranda. Grant, Mr. Stanton and Mr. Nico- 
MS. There were present at this lay, the President’s private sec- 
conversation, besides Lincoln and retary. 
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pencil. His embarrassment was evident and ex- 
treme; he found his own writing very difficult to 
read; but what he said could hardly have been im- 
proved: “Mr. President, I accept this commission 
with gratitude for the high honor conferred. With 
the aid of the noble armies that have fought on so 
many fields for our common country, it will be my 
earnest endeavor not to disappoint your expecta- 
tions. I feel the full weight of the responsibilities 
now devolving on me; and I know that if they are 
met, it will be due to those armies, and above all to 
the favor of that Providence which leads both na- 
tions and men.” It will be observed that he made 
no reference whatever to the subject of the Presi- 
dent’s request the night before. It is not known 
whether he did this after consultation with Stanton 
or whether, with his deep distrust of Washington 
politicians, he thought it wise to begin by disregard- 
ing all their suggestions. 

On the same day General Halleck sent a letter to 
the Secretary of War, respectfully requesting that 
since the grade of lieutenant-general, superior to 
his own, had been created, and the distinguished 
officer promoted to that rank had received his com- 
mission and reported for duty, that orders might 


1 There is a singular parallel before. He made a flourish with 


in the account given by Senator 
William Maclay of the manner in 
which Washington delivered his 
inaugural address: ‘‘ This great 
man was agitated and embar- 
rassed more than ever he was by 
the leveled cannon or pointed 
musket. He trembled, and sey- 
eral times could scarce make out 
to-read, though it must be sup- 
posed that he had often read 


his right hand, which left rather 
an ungainly impression. I sin- 
cerely, for my part, wished all 
set ceremony in the hands of 
the dancing masters, and that 
this first of men had read off 
his address in the plainest man- 
ner, without ever taking his 
eyes from the paper, for I felt 
hurt that he was not first in 
everything.” 
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be issued placing him in command of the army and 
relieving General Halleck from that duty. “In 
making this request,” he says, “I am influenced 
solely by a desire to conform to the provisions of 
the law which, in my opinion, impose upon a lieu- 
tenant-general the duties and responsibilities of 
general-in-chief of the army.” 

After the presentation of the commission a brief 
conversation took place. General Grant inquired 
what special service was expected of him. The 
President replied that the country wanted him to 
take Richmond; he said our generals had not been 
fortunate in their efforts in that direction and 
asked if the Lieutenant-General could do it. 
Grant, without hesitation, answered that he could 


if he had the troops. 
him he should have. 


These the President assured 
There was not one word said 


as to what route to Richmond should be chosen.! 


1 A statement printed by the 
late General Richard Taylor in 
regard to this matter needs men- 
tion, if only to be peremptorily 
denied. He pretends that a story 
had come to him, well authentica- 
ted, that in the conference which 
took place at this time between 
Lincoln, Stanton, and Grant, 
Grant said the advance on Rich- 
‘mond should be made by the 
James River; that it was replied 
that the Government required the 
interposition of an army between 
Lee and Washington, and would 
not consent, at that late day, to 
the adoption of a plan that would 
be taken by the public as a con- 
fession of previous error; that 
Grant observed that he was indif- 
ferent as to routes, but if the 
Government preferred its own to 
the one he suggested it must be 


prepared for the additional loss 
of one hundred thousand men; 
that the men were, promised; 
that Grant accepted the Govern- 
mental plan of campaign, and was 
supported tothe end. Whatever 
General Taylor’s authority for this 
statement might have been, it is 
absolutely untrue. Mr. Welles 
shows that in the conference, if 
itis to be called such, of the 9th 
of March the question of the 
route which Grant was to take 
was not even mentioned, and 
there is no record in existence of 
any other conference of the sort 
referred to. Grant himself says, 
“T did not communicate my 
plans to the President, nor did 
I to the Secretary of War or 
to General Halleck.”— Grant, 
‘Personal Memoirs.” Vol. IL., p. 
123. 
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The next day Grant visited General Meade at 
the headquarters of the Army of the Potomac at 
Brandy Station. He had known General Meade 
slightly in the Mexican war, but had not met him 
since. He was a stranger to the Army of the Po- 
tomae with the exception of a few officers of the 
regular army whom he had known in Mexico. 
Meade received him not only with the courtesy 
and deference due to his high rank and great 
services, but with a generosity and magnanimity 
which impressed Grant most favorably. Meade 
said that it was possible Grant might want an 
officer to command the Army of the Potomac 
who had been with him in the West, and made es- 
pecial mention of Sherman. He begged him that 
if that was the case not to hesitate about making 
the change. “He urged,” says Grant, “that the 
work before us was of such vast importance to 
the whole nation that the feelings or wishes of 
no one person should stand in the way of select- 
ing the right men for all positions. For himself, 
he would serve to the best of his ability wher- 
ever placed.” Grant assured him that he had no 
thought of making any change; and that Sherman 
could not be spared from the West. He returned 
to Washington on the 11th. 

The next day he was placed in command of 
all the armies by orders from the War Depart- 
ment; but without waiting for a single day to ac- 
cept the lavish proffers of hospitality which were 
showered upon him, he started West again on 
the evening of the 11th of March. In that short 
time he had utterly changed his views and plans 
for the future conduct of the war. He had relin- 
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quished the purpose he had hitherto firmly held of 
leading the Western armies on the great campaign 
to Atlanta and the sea, and had decided to take 
the field with the Army of the Potomac. “When I 
got to Washington,” he said, “and saw the situation, 
it was plain that here was the point for the com- 
manding general to be. Noone else could probably 
resist the pressure that would be brought to bear 
upon him to desist from his own plans and pursue 
others.” He, therefore, hurried back to the West 
to make preparations for finally severing his rela- 
tions with those magnificent armies which had 
gained him so many victories. Sherman at his 
request was promoted to command the Military 
Division of the Mississippi, McPherson succeeded 
to Sherman’s command of the Department of the 
Tennessee, and Logan was promoted to the com- 
mand of McPherson’s corps. 
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Cuap. XIV. ENERAL GRANT made but a brief visit to 
the West. Sherman assumed command of 
the Military Division of the Mississippi on the 18th 
iss. Of March, and then accompanied the General-in- 
Chief as far as Cincinnati on the road to Washing- 
ton; every hour was now important, and valuable 
time was saved by this long conference on the rail. 
Besides the great subject of the coming campaign, 
Grant, the two friends and comrades discussed the dispo- 
“Memoirs” Sition which should be made of various officers 
us” then out of employment. This was a delicate mat- 
ter, and seemed both to Grant and the Government 
more important than it really was. There were few 
indispensable men, and the political influence of 
the more conspicuous was far less than was claimed. 
There was little embarrassment on the score of 
rank, as a law passed in 1862 had given to the 
President the power of appointment of generals to 
special commands without regard to the date of 
their commissions. When Sherman was promoted 
over the heads of Thomas and Hooker, and McPher- 
son was put in command over Hurlbut, all of these 
superseded officers acquiesced with patriotic cheer- 
fulness in what, according to the strict rules of the 
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service, seemed an injustice. Others, it is true, 
were not so self-sacrificing. General Buell, being 
offered the command of a corps under Sherman, 
declined to serve under his junior, and was soon 
after mustered out of the service. Grant was 
solicited by the friends of Frémont and McClellan 
to provide them with commands, but this he de- 
clined to do; and both resigned during their politi- 
cal campaigns for the Presidency. 

The General-in-Chief established his headquarters 
at Culpeper Court House near the end of March, 
and spent a month in preparations for the great 
campaign which he, in common with the entire 
North, hoped would end the war. He visited Wash- 
ington several times, and had occasional conversa- 
tions with the President. He says in his Memoirs 
that he was warned, at an early day, by Halleck 
and Stanton, not to communicate his plan of cam- 
paign to Mr. Lincoln; but he found this warning 
as superfluous as it was impertinent: Mr. Lincoln 
expressly assured him he preferred not to know his 
purposes; he desired only to learn what means he 
needed to carry them out, and promised to furnish 
these to the full extent of his power. He was, 
however, especially pleased to learn that the new 
General-in-Chief intended to employ the full 
strength of the army in a simultaneous concerted 
movement all along the line,‘ which should keep the 


1 General Grant, writing so long 
after the event, has fallen into an 
evident error inregard to this mat- 
ter in his “ Personal Memoirs,” 
Vol. Il., pp. 142,143. He says 
that on his last visit to Washing- 
ton before taking the field (end 
of April, 1864), the President 


had ‘‘become acquainted with 
the fact that a general movement 
had been ordered all along the 
line, and seemed to think it a 
new feature in war.” He repre- 
sented himself as ‘‘ explaining” 
the advantages of this course to 
the President, who, struck by the 
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cuap.XIv. enemy everywhere employed, and prevent him from 
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concentrating at threatened points. This was the 
object which the President had striven for in vain 
through three years of war; this, the course which 
he had urged upon successive generals without 
effect ; and which, in despair of seeing the purpose 
attained in any other way, he had embodied in his 
general orders of January 27, 1862. 

The plan of the Lieutenant-General, as set 
forth in his report, was extremely simple. So far_ 
as practicable, the armies were to move together, 
and towards one common center. Banks was to 
finish his operations in Louisiana, and, leaving 
a small garrison on the Rio Grande, was to con- 
centrate an army of some 25,000 men, and move 


novelty of it, exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, 
yes. Isee that! As we say out 
West, if a man can’t skin, he 
must hold a leg while somebody 
else does.” The general forgot, 
in writing this, that on the 4th of 
April, nearly a month before this 
interview, he had, in a letter to 
Sherman detailing his plan of 
campaign, made use of this same 
expression: ‘‘If Sigel can’t skin 
himself, he can hold a leg while 
some one else skins” (‘‘ Personal 
Memoirs,” Vol. Il., p. 132). As 
no one’s memory of conversations 
can be trusted after twenty years, 
and as it is our habit to rely in 
such matters only upon memo- 
randa made at the moment, we 
give a verbatim transcript from 
the diary of one of Mr. Lincoln’s 


secretaries, written in April, 
1864: 
“The President has been 


strongly reminded by General 
Grant’s present plan of his, the 
President’s, old suggestion, so 


constantly made, and as con- 
stantly neglected, to Buell, Hal- 
leck, e¢ al., to move at once upon 
the enemy’s whole line, so as to 
bring into action to our advantage 
our great superiority of numbers. 
Otherwise, by use of interior 
lines, and control of the interior 
railroad system, the enemy can 
shift their men rapidly from one 
position to another as they may 
be required. In this concerted 
movement, however, great su- 
periority of numbers must tell, 
asthe enemy, however successful 
where he concentrates, must 
necessarily weaken other por- 
tions of his line and lose impor- 
tant positions. This idea of his 
own the President recognized 
with special pleasure when Grant 
said it was his intention to make 
all the line useful, ‘those not 
fighting could help the fighting.’ 
‘Those not skinning ean hold a 
leg,’ added the President” (J. 
H., Diary). 
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on Mobile. Sherman was to move simultaneously cuar.xrv. 


with the other armies, General Johnston’s army 
being his objective, and the heart of Georgia his 
ultimate aim. Sigel, who was in command in 
the Shenandoah, was to move to the front in two 
columns, one to threaten the enemy in the valley, 
the other to cut the railroads connecting Richmond 
with the Southwest. Gillmore was to be brought 
north with his corps, and in company with another 
corps, under W. F. Smith, was to form an army 
under General B. F. Butler to operate against 
Richmond south of the James. Lee’s army was 
to be the objective point of Meade, reénforced by 
Burnside. 

As to the route by which the Army of the Poto- 
mac was to advance, Grant reserved his decision 
until just before he started upon his march. 
There were advantages and drawbacks to a 
move by either flank. Moving by the right would 
have led him through a more open and better 
cultivated country; would have brought him 
into immediate collision with the enemy on a 
terrain more suitable for field operations, and 
especially better adapted for the use of artillery, 
than that which he would find on the left; but the 
disadvantage of that route was that his line of 
communication would have been constantly ex- 
posed; large detachments of troops would have 
been required to protect the Alexandria Railroad 
and the depots on it; the army could only carry 
fifteen days’ rations with them, and an enormous 
covering force would have been required to protect 
the roads and the trains by which additional sup- 
plies would have to be brought. A great number 
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of wounded would certainly have to be provided 


for, and this could be much more conveniently 
managed in a movement to the left, on account of 
the easy access everywhere afforded to water trans- 
portation. Moving by the latter route the line of 
supply by the railroad could be at once abandoned, 
and short routes of communication opened from 
the protected flank to navigable waters connected 
with Washington. The moral or political advan- 
tages and objections to the move by the left flank 
were also obvious. It was sure to be vehemently 
criticized by all the partisans of McClellan, who 
insisted that the only rational approach to Rich- 
mond was on the line of the James; and on the 
other hand the President, although refraining from 
any suggestion to General Grant, felt that begin- 
ning a siege of Richmond with Lee’s army wholly 
intact and free to move in any direction was thor- 
oughly undesirable, and that in a move upon that 
army overland, the constant access by water to 
our left flank was an advantage not to be lightly 
thrown away. 

The main consideration in the mind of Grant, 
and in this he was sustained by the best minds in 
the Army of the Potomac, was that the war could 
not be brought to a close until the power of Lee’s 
army was broken; that without this even the cap- 
ture of Richmond would not avail; that Lee was 
too good a general to shut himself up in the de- 
fenses of that city and court the fate of Pemberton; 
that if he were brought to the neighborhood of Rich- 
mond without a battle, the extension he would 
naturally give his lines would render their complete 
envelopment impracticable; and that if Richmond 
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should be captured while the Army of Virginia 
was still strong enough to keep the field, it might 
move southward and continue the war indefinitely. 
A plan of campaign was therefore chosen which 
should bring the two armies into collision at once, 
on a field at some distance from Richmond, where 
troops might be moved in large numbers by 
either flank, and where there might be at least a 
chance of success in destroying or greatly dimin- 
ishing the military power of the Confederacy, be- 
fore the two antagonists, in their deadly grapple, 
should come within sight of the works which 
guarded the rebel capital. No one dreamed of an 
easy victory. There was no road to Richmond 
which would not exact its frightful toll of blood. 
““Move as we might,” says General Humphreys, 
“Jong-continued, hard fighting under great diffi- 
culties was before us.” Yet no one imagined how 
many days of desperate battle, how many months 
of leaguer and march, they were to see before this 
terrible campaign was to end in the great and final 
victory. The Army of the Potomac now had a 
commander, whose purpose was clear and definite, 
and whose plan was of archaic simplicity, ‘“ to 
hammer continuously against the armed force of 
the enemy and his resources until by mere attri- 
tion, if in no other way, there should be nothing 
left to him but an equal submission with the loyal 
section of our common country to the Constitution 
and laws of the land.” 

The two armies lay in their intrenchments on 
both sides of the Rapidan. The headquarters of 
General Grant were at Culpeper Court House, 
among the main body of his infantry; those of 
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cuar.xtv. Lee at Orange Court House; the Army of North- 
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ern Virginia guarded the south bank of the river 
for eighteen or twenty miles, Ewell commanding 
the right half, A. P. Hill the left. The formidable 
works on Mine Run secured the Confederate right 
wing, which was further protected by the tangled 
and gloomy thickets of the Wilderness. Longstreet 
had arrived from Tennessee with two fine divisions, 
and was held in reserve at Gordonsville. The two 
armies were not so unequally matched as Confed- 
erate writers insist. The strength of the Army of 
the Potomae, present for duty equipped, on the 30th 
of April, was 122,146; this includes the 22,708 of 
Burnside’s Ninth Corps. The Army of Northern 
Virginia numbered at the opening of this campaign 
not less than 61,953. While this seems like a great 
disparity of strength, it must not be forgotten that 
the Confederate general had an enormous advan- 
tage of position. The dense woods and the thickly 
timbered swamps in which he was to resist the 
march of the National army were as well known to 
him as the lines of his own hand, and were abso- 
lutely unknown to his antagonist. Even in a suec- 


1 After a careful collation of all 
the statements at our command, 
from both National and Confed- 


General Humphreys. He may be 
followed with perfect confidence, 
through the devious maze of 


erate authorities,we have adopted 
the figures of General A. A. Hum- 
phreys, chief-of-staff of the Army 
of the Potomae, as given in his ad- 
mirable history of the Virginia 
Campaign. We take this occasion 
to express our continual obliga- 
tions to this able and impartial 
work. The student is fortunate 
who can find a guide of such intel- 
ligence, such technical learning, 
and such invincible candor, as 


groping marches and murderous 
battles, from the Rapidan to the 
Appomattox. Compared with him, 
all other erities of this moment- 
ous campaign seem charged with 
color and prejudice; he alone ap- 
pears destitute alike of friendships 
and animosities. He has no favor- 
ite but the truth; heisas just tohis 
enemy as to himself; and all this 
without apparent consciousness 
of his own magnanimity. 


GENERAL J, E. B. STUART, 
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cessful advance in such a region the lines of the cmap. x1v. 


victor become thoroughly broken, and the defeated 
party, fighting on his own ground, can recover 
almost as readily as his pursuers. Both armies 
were of excellent material; the new troops in the 
National ranks rapidly acquired their education 
among the seasoned veterans of the Army of the 
Potomac, and Lee’s force was like a well-tempered 
blade in his practiced hand. On both sides the 
troops had commanders worthy of them. 

The Army of the Potomac had been thoroughly 
reorganized and reduced to three corps: the Sec- 
ond, commanded by Hancock, who had recovered 
from his wounds received at Gettysburg, and now 
came back to complete his record of the most bril- 
liant soldier in action that our army has ever known; 
the Fifth, which Warren led with eminent ability 
and devotion; and the Sixth, commanded by the 
beloved and trusted Sedgwick. Burnside, with the 
Ninth Corps, had at first an independent command; 
but this was soon found to be an impracticable ar- 
rangement, and it was united late in May with the 
army of Meade. The cavalry was placed under 
Sheridan, who had been brought from the West for 
that service. General Grant had not seen Pleason- 
ton’s meritorious service from Chancellorsville to 
Gettysburg; but he had seen Sheridan in that 
heroic rush up the slope of Missionary Ridge; and 
he was much given to trusting the evidence of 
his own eyes. Under these five commanders were 
many already famous who were to win still greater 
renown before the year was gone: Humphreys, 
Parke, Barlow, Gibbon, Birney, Wright, Crawford, 
Getty, Gregg, J. H. Wilson, Willcox, Griffin, 
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cuar.xtv. Ricketts; and many for whom, even then, a wel- 
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come was preparing in Valhalla, among whom 
the most honored names were those of Sedgwick 
and Wadsworth. The officers under Lee were 
equally able and experienced: Longstreet, who 
was, taken all round, the best subordinate soldier 
of the Confederacy ; Ewell, who was always active 
and trustworthy, and A. P. Hill, who possessed the 
fullest confidence of his superiors, commanded 
the three infantry corps; the cavalry was under the 
charge of that gay and gallant trooper, J. EH. B. 
Stuart, so soon to go down to a soldier’s grave. 
Divisions and brigades were led by the men whose 
courage and conduct had been shown in every field 
from Charleston to the Susquehanna: Gordon, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Rodes, Ramseur, Heth, Hampton, and 
the young Lees. On both sides there was the best 
manhood, the brightest intelligence, the nation 
could furnish; both sides were equally ready to 
shed their blood in fair quarrel; the wearers of the 
blue and the gray looked with the same eagerness 
to the fading patches of snow on the summits of 
the Blue Ridge, which they knew would be the sig- 
nal of firm roads and marching orders; and few 
imagined what a flight of warlike ghosts would 
rise, indignant, from those vernal fields and forests, 
in the first days of the opening May. 

On the last day of April the President sent this 
letter to General Grant: 

‘Not expecting to see you again before the spring 
campaign opens, I wish to express in this way my 
entire satisfaction with what you have done up to 
this time, so far as I understand it. The particu- 
lars of your plan I neither know nor seek to know. 
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You are vigilant and self-reliant; and, pleased with 
this, I wish not to obtrude any constraints or re- 
straints upon you. While I am very anxious that 
any great disaster or capture of our men in 
great numbers shall be avoided, I know these 
points are less likely to escape your attention than 
they would be mine. If there is anything wanting 
which is within my power to give, do not fail to 
let me know it. And now, with a brave army and 
a just cause, may God sustain you.” 

Grant, who in general seems to have cared little 
for such things, was touched by the generous feel- 
ing of the President’s letter, and answered the next 
day with unaccustomed warmth of expression: 

“Your very kind letter of yesterday is just re- 
ceived. The confidence you express for the future 
and satisfaction with the past in my military admin- 
istration is acknowledged with pride. It will be 
my earnest endeavor that you and the country 
shall not be disappointed. From my first entrance 
into the volunteer service of the country to the 
present day, I have never had cause of complaint — 
have never expressed or implied a complaint 
against the Administration, or the Secretary of 
War, for throwing any embarrassment in the way 
of my vigorously prosecuting what appeared to me 
my duty. Indeed since the promotion which placed 
me in command of all the armies, and in view of 
the great responsibility and importance of suc- 
cess, I have been astonished at the readiness with 
which everything asked for has been yielded, with- 
out even an explanation being asked. Should my 
success be less than I desire and expect, the least I 
can say is, the fault is not with you.” 
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We find in the tone of this let- 
ter an augury of ultimate victory, 
cuar.xIv. however long it might be delayed. Contrast it 

for an instant with the spirit of those whim- 
pering epistles which McClellan sent back at 
every halting-place between the Potomac and the 
James: his constant complaint that he was not sup- 
ported; his fantastic exaggeration of the enemy’s 
numbers; his persistent under-statement of his 
own. He had been treated as well as Grant had 
been; he outnumbered his adversary more than 
two to one. He had as good an army as Grant; 
Johnston had no better than Lee. So far as intel- 
lect and knowledge of a soldier’s business were 
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in question, there had been no change for the bet- omar. x1v. 


ter on either side. Lee was as able as Johnston; 
Grant was far from being so accomplished an offi- 
eer as McClellan. But the incalculable change 
that had now come to the Army of the Potomac 
was in the will and temperament of the man who 
was henceforth to lead it — with whatever errors 
or imperfections, at least with manly and invincible 
energy — through unimaginable toil and slaughter 
to victory and peace. 

Promptly at the time appointed, soon after mid- 
night, on the 4th of May, the Army of the Potomac 
started on its final march to Richmond. Sheridan, 
with two cavalry divisions, led the two vast columns 
of infantry, Torbert, with another division, guard- 
ing the rear. In the darkness of the night five 
bridges were thrown across the Rapidan, which 
was two hundred feet wide. Hancock crossed at 
EKly’s Ford and moved out to the familiar battle- 
field of Chancellorsville; Warren took the Fifth 
Corps over at Germanna Ford, and marched out 
to Wilderness Tavern where his road crossed the 
turnpike which runs from Orange to Fredericks- 
burg, parallel to the plank road between the same 
points, a mile or more to the south. The cavalry 
threw out reconnaissances in every direction: to 
left and right, to front, and even to the rear. Han- 
cock reached Chancellorsville at ten in the morning, 
and Warren, who had further to march, established 
himself at the Tavern at two; both corps had 
made a good day’s march, and it was not thought 
expedient to push them further until the great 
trains should come up. 

Grant, like Hooker the year before, had made the 
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cur. xiv. first stage of his momentous journey with perfect 
success. Another day would bring him through the 
tangled and gloomy wilderness into the more open 
ground which lay to the south and west of it. Itis 
idle to conjecture what he would have done if he had 
made that march unmolested; for neither then nor 
ever thereafter was he to traverse that ill-famed 
wood, though rivers of fraternal blood were to flow 
in the effort to penetrate its eastern selvage. Han- 
cock and Warren were ordered to move forward 
the next morning, the one to Shady Grove, the ° 
other to Parker’s Store; Sedgwick to march to 
Wilderness Tavern, and Burnside, who was already 
moving with the greatest celerity from Manassas, 

May 4,1864. was ordered to continue by forced marches until 
he joined the rest of the army. 

But, rapidly as Grant was moving, Lee was decid- 
ing and acting with equal energy. He has left 
behind him no statement of the theories or motives 

« parant,. which governed his action on this occasion, and 
vere General Grant may possibly be right in claiming 
Bidcaa, that his movement was a surprise to the Confede- 
wi” vate general. But the moment his signal officers 
informed him of the movement of the Army of the 
Potomac to his right, he acted with a decision and 
swiftness to which we find no parallel in his history. 
Realizing that the Wilderness was in itself an 
intrenchment to him, he launched his two army 
corps—Ewell along the turnpike and Hill on the 

plank road—with such dispatch that by nightfall 

on the 4th they were half way through the Wilder- 

A 1 Long, ness, ready to strike in the morning at the right flank 
eo % of their moving enemy. A staff officer of General 
p. 327.’ Lee says he was full of buoyant confidence at 
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cuar.xtv. breakfast on the morning of the 5th, expressing his 
May,1s4. gratification that his new adversary had put himself 


exactly in Hooker’s predicament; he relied upon 
the friendly aid of the thickets of the Wilderness 
to repeat and surpass his success at Chancellors- 
ville. His confidence communicated itself to his 
command, and Ewell moved down the pike in high 
spirits, taking care not to get too far in advance of 
Hill on the plank road, and both of them being 
warned not to bring on a general engagement until 
Longstreet, who was hurrying up from Gordons- 
ville, should arrive. Ewell’s force came into colli- 
sion with Warren’s advance early in the morning; 
and Meade at once ordered the Fifth Corps to 
attack, and sent word to Hancock to hold his 
troops where they were, at Todd’s Tavern, until 
further developments. Sedgwick was directed to 
go in on Warren’s right. 

In this manner began the mutual slaughter of 
the Wilderness, on a scene the strangest ever chosen 
by man or by destiny for the field of a great battle. 
The primeval forest had been cut away in former 
years to serve the needs of mines and furnaces in 
the neighborhood: those industries had declined 
and perished; and now the whole region, left to 
itself, had been covered with a wild and shaggy 
growth of scrub oak, dwarf pines, and hazel 
thicket woven together by trailing vines and 
briers. Into ‘this dense jungle the troops of War- 
ren plunged, and were instantly lost to sight of 
their commanders and of each other. They 
fought under terrible disadvantages; deprived of 
the view of their comrades to the left and right, 
not knowing what obstacles or dangers would 
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confront them at every step, they made through 
the dismal chaparral. 

On the other hand, the Confederates, being in posi- 
tion, had every advantage of this strange situation. 
Unseen and silent, they could await the approach 
of the Federal troops, whose every movement was 
betrayed by the noise of their march, and could 
thus deliver the first and most murderous volley.! 
But, in spite of these disadvantages, Warren’s 
troops, under Griffin, went gallantly forward on the 
turnpike, and drove parts of Ewell’s corps back in 
confusion; the Confederate general John M. Jones 
was killed at this point, endeavoring to rally his 
troops. arly’s division was brought forward, 
however, and the National advance was checked. 
General Wadsworth, pushing his way forward on 
Griffin’s left, with no guide through the dense 
brake but a compass, mistook his direction, and, 
wheeling too far to the right, exposed his left 
wing to a withering fire from the enemy’s front; 
his veteran troops fell back without orders; Craw- 
ford’s division, though fighting hard, became iso- 
lated and was drawn back; and nearly the whole 
line was forced to give ground. Neither party, 
on account of the nature of the country, could 
follow up these momentary successes. On each 
side the soldiers hastily intrenched themselves 
in every position they assumed. There could be 
no ensemble in such a fight. A series of detached 
and sanguinary skirmishes took place all day 
between the forces of Warren and Ewell, and 


1The participants on bothsides oirs of R. E. Lee,” 326-328 5 
agree as to this feature of the and A. A. Humphreys, ‘“ The Vir- 
fight. See A. L. Long, ‘‘Mem- ginia Campaign,” p. 11. 
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cuar.xtv. Sedgwick’s (Sixth) corps, coming up in the after- 


noon, made a lodgment on the extreme right, 
after a sharp fight, in which the Confederate 
general Leroy A. Stafford was killed. 

On the left General Getty had established him- 
self on the Orange plank road at the crossing of 
the Brock road; and his skirmishers having become 
engaged with the advance of Hill’s corps, he in- 
trenched and waited for Hancock. Hill, knowing 
that Longstreet was on the way to his relief, pro- 
ceeded with great caution. Hancock, riding at full 
speed, arrived in person at Getty’s position about 
noon, and within two hours some of his troops 
came up and were put in position, Birney on the 
right, then Mott and Gibbon. Barlow remained on 
the left of the line, where, in one of the rare clear- 
ings of the forest, the artillery was posted. As 
Getty had informed Hancock, as soon as he arrived, 
that an attack from Hill might momentarily be ex- 
pected, Hancock ordered breastworks to be thrown 
up all along his line, which, with the marvelous dex- 
terity the troops had acquired, was a matter of min- 
utes. Between four and five o’clock Getty ad- 
vanced to the attack, under orders from General 
Meade. Hancock sent Birney in on his right and 
Mott on his left, and a savage fight instantly en- 
sued. “The musketry,” Hancock says, “was con- 
tinuous and deadly along the entire line” His 
troops, guided by little more than their own 
valiant hearts, pushed sturdily through the dismal 
wood and the treacherous bogs in front of them, 
and though decimated by the bullets of unseen en- 
emies in the jungle, they made their way inch by 
inch, driving Hill’s troops everywhere before them 
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until upon the gloom of the Wilderness settled the cxar. xv. 


deeper darkness of night. ‘An hour more of day- 
light,” says Humphreys, “and he [Hill] would have 
been driven from the field.” Hancock’s losses were, 
of course, severe. General Alexander Hays, one 
of his best officers, was killed; Getty and Colonel 
Samuel S. Carroll, though grievously wounded, re- 
fused to leave the fight. 

Wadsworth was sent to take part in this action, 
and forced his way as far as he could through the 
forest — not far enough, however, to connect with 
Hancock. Wilson, with his cavalry division, was 
at the same time hotly engaged with a force under 
Rosser at Todd’s Tavern; being reénforced by 
Gregg, they drove the Confederates over Corbin’s 
Bridge and beyond. 

At the close of this laborious but indecisive day, 
General Grant, feeling the necessity of getting the 
first blow at the enemy before Longstreet should 
arrive, ordered Meade to prepare an assault on the 
left for half-past four in the morning. General 
Meade, in consideration of the exhaustion of the 
troops, suggested a later hour, and five o’clock was 
adopted. Burnside was ordered to be on the road 
at two o’clock, so as to come to the front and par- 
ticipate in the advance at dawn; his presence was 
greatly needed in the gap between Warren and 
Haneock. The fighting began at five o’clock on 
both wings. Wright, of Sedgwick’s corps, attacked 
the works on Ewell’s left with great vigor, but was 
repulsed; Warren was also unsuccessful in his at- 
tempt on the intrenched lines in his front. Better 
success at first attended Hancock. He could not 
know by what road Longstreet would approach, 
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and did not think best, therefore, to bring his whole 
force into action on his front. Barlow’s fine divi- 
sion was detained on the extreme left to guard 
against an approach from that direction, and sev- 
eral times during the day Hancock’s attention was 
directed to his left by false alarms. But in spite of 
this, his attack along the plank road was made 
with prodigious energy and skill, and aided by 
Wadsworth on the right, he came near destroying 
Lee’s right wing. After desperate fighting the Con- 
federate line was broken at all points, and driven 
more than a mile in confusion through the forest. 

General Grant thought afterwards that if the na- 
ture of the ground could have permitted Hancock 
to see the rout of his enemy and to take advantage 
of it, Lee could not have recovered himself. Con- 
federate accounts do not vary far from this. 
Colonel Venable, of Lee’s staff, says, “‘ The danger 
was great and General Lee sent his trusted adju- 
tant, Colonel W. H. Taylor, back to Parker’s Store 
to get the trains ready for a movement to the rear.” 
But Hancock’s ranks were so torn and disordered 
by the fierce charge through the chaparral, that 
they were compelled to halt to adjust their forma- 
tions, and before this could be accomplished Long- 
street arrived —a tower of strength in himself, not 
to speak of his fresh battalions. The fruit of the 
morning’s work, which had begun so well, could 
not be gathered. 

General Burnside’s progress through the mat- 
ted undergrowth of the woods was toilsome and 
slow; although his corps did good service in the 
afternoon, he came into position too late to 
assist in the morning’s advance; Hancock’s left, 
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which was waiting for an attack from the left, was 
of little help to the main body on the turnpike; 
and when, a little before noon, Longstreet ad- 
vanced in two columns, which struck Birney’s tired 
troops in front and flank at the same moment, they 
were unable to hold the ground they had gained. 
In spite of the conspicuous bravery of Hancock 
and his utmost efforts to rally his troops; in spite 
of the devotion of General Wadsworth, who fell in 
front of his command, his gray hairs crimsoned with 
his blood, the whole line was forced back to the in- 
trenchments they had left in the morning. Long- 
street was advancing, intent upon seizing the Brock 
road, when an accident occurred like that which 
brought Stonewall Jackson to his death a year be- 
fore in the same forest. Longstreet was riding 
with his staff down the plank road, in company with 
General Micah Jenkins, who commanded the bri- 
gade in advance; they were mistaken for Federal 
cavalry by some of his own men who had come in 
on Birney’s left, and a volley from the bushes killed 
Jenkins and severely wounded Longstreet. Again, 
by the same curious fatality, did Lee’s right arm 
fall shattered by his side. The Confederate ad- 
vance was checked. Hancock, now safe behind his 
intrenchments, sent a brigade under Colonel Daniel 
Leasure to sweep along his whole front from left 
to right, combing the woods for the enemy. He 
met only a few, who fell back without fighting. 
General Grant, not in the least dismayed by his 
ill fortune, at three o’clock ordered another advance 
on the enemy at six; but in this he was anticipated 
by Lee, who directed in person a furious attack on 
Hancock shortly after four. This was repulsed 
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after heavy fighting in which the woods and cmar.x1v. 


part of the breastworks took fire; the enemy 
gained no advantage anywhere, except for a mo- 
ment at a point where some of Jenkins’s men, eager 
to avenge their fallen general, rushing through 
the flames, seized a part of the burning works, 
from which, however, they were speedily driven by 
Colonel Carroll. The day closed with an attack by 
General John B. Gordon of Early’s division upon 
the Union right, where the brigades of Generals 
Shaler and Seymour were thrown into some con- 
fusion, losing several hundred prisoners, the two 
generals being among the number. Exaggerated 
rumors of this mishap soon spread through the 
army and—it may be said — survived long after- 
wards. General Wright, however, immediately 
restored order, withdrawing his lines somewhat; 
and Harly, seeing only the confusion of his own 
troops, was more anxious to secure himself than to 
pursue! It was not until the next morning that 
he discovered the ground he had gained. 

On the morning of the 7th a profound silence 
brooded over the desolate space between the two 
armies. Neither appeared in the humor to renew 
the struggle. Each had _ suffered frightfully. 
“More desperate fighting,” says Grant, “has not 
been witnessed on this continent than that of the 
5th and 6th of May.” The National pickets and 
skirmishers were pushed forward all along the 
front; they found the enemy everywhere retired 
behind his trenches; a strong reconnaissance 
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ordered by Meade about noon had no effect in 
bringing him out. An assault by the Union Army 
on the Confederate works was needless and in. 
judicious. At half-past six in the morning Grant 
drew up his orders for the march by the left flank 
to Spotsylvania. The reasons he gives for this 
movement are: 1. The apprehension that Lee might 
hastily retire upon Richmond and crush Butler, who, 
according to news received that day, had reached 
City Point. 2. The hope that by a swift movement he 
might get between Richmond and Lee, and thus se- 
cure a battle on more open ground. He was not 
without hope that Lee might attack again in the 
afternoon, but each side had apparently experience 
enough of the other’s intrenchments, and the after- 
noon wore away in quiet. The only serious fighting 
this day was at Todd’s Tavern, where Sheridan at- 
tacked the entire cavalry force of Stuart and in- 
flicted upon him a severe defeat, driving him a long 
distance on the Spotsylvania and Catharpin roads. 

The trains were set in motion about three o’clock, 
and the army began its flank movement soon 
after dark. But General Lee had observed the 
movement of the trains in the afternoon, and not 
being certain whether Grant was moving to the 
left or falling back to Fredericksburg he ordered 
Longstreet’s corps, now under command of R. H. 
Anderson, to march to Spotsylvania in the morn- 
ing to operate on the right flank of his enemy. 
Anderson transcended his orders, with a success 
due partly to accident and partly to his excess of 
zeal. Finding the woods in his route on fire, and 
no suitable place to bivouac, he pushed to Spot- 
sylvania during the night; and thus it came about 
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that Warren’s corps arriving, in the neighborhood cae. x1v. 
of the Court House the next morning after a labo- 

rious march which had been delayed as much by 

the difficulties of the road as by the Confederate 
cavalry, found themselves confronted by Long- 
Sstreet’s veteran corps in position. Both generals 

were grievously disappointed; for Grant had 
hoped to pass beyond Spotsylvania in his night 
march; and Lee, who on the evening before had 

seen nothing to convince him that Grant was re- 
tiring,’ had changed his mind completely on the 
morning of the 8th, and telegraphed exultantly to 
Richmond, “ The enemy has abandoned his position 

and is moving towards Fredericksburg. Thisarmy fe 


isin motion on his right flank, and our advance is ‘ns°Gon: 


now at Spotsylvania Court House.” His delusion Atenives. 
was further shown by his ordering Early to pursue 

by the Brock road, which he imagined entirely 
clear—a route which Early at once found impos- memoidot 
sible, and which, he says, would have led him year or the 
through Grant’s entire army. Yet—so strange  p-2%. 
are the chances of war —this flagrant error inured 

to Lee’s advantage. He had succeeded, favored by 

his own mistake and a fortunate disobedience of 
orders in his lieutenant, in placing himself squarely 
across the path of the Army of the Potomac. The 
sanguinary work of the Wilderness was all to be 

done over again. Lee’s position at Spotsylvania 

was even stronger than his former one; the coun- 

try was more undulating, there were more acci- 

dents of terrain to be taken advantage of; and he 
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the Potomac was coming up, to turn every hill and 
knoll about the place into an almost impregnable 
fortress. 

Lee, when he found that Grant was not on the way 
to the rear, attempted no offensive movement, and 
during two days Grant occupied himself in bring- 
ing his army into position in front of the Confed- 
erate works, and preparing for the desperate 
struggle he saw was before him. To free himself 
from annoyance from Lee’s cavalry, he ordered 
Sheridan to cut loose from the Army of the Poto- 
mac, to go south by the rebel right flank, so as to 
draw after him the Confederate mounted force, to 
do all the harm possible to the railroads and stores 
in Lee’s rear, and then to communicate with Butler 
on the James, replenish his supplies, and rejoin 
Grant by whatever road should at the time seem 
practicable. Early on the morning of the 9th 
Sheridan rode away on the most formidable and 
important cavalry expedition of the war. He soon 
got past the right flank of Lee’s infantry, and drew 
after him, as was intended, the main body of the 
rebel horse. Custer’s brigade went to Beaver Dam 
Station on the Virginia Central Road, of which he 
destroyed ten miles, a large amount of rolling 
stock and supplies, and recaptured some four hun- 
dred Union prisoners, who were on the way to 
Richmond. Sheridan himself crossed the South 
Anna at Ground Squirrel Bridge on the 10th, and 
the next day pushed on towards Richmond. 

J. K. B. Stuart, by that time seeing the folly of 
the stern chase, had by desperate riding made a de- 
tour, and succeeded in concentrating a great part 
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of his forces at the Yellow Tavern, on the Brooke omar. xrv. 


pike, six miles due north of the city. Sheridan 
promptly attacked him, Merritt, Wilson, and Custer 
leading the assault with equal gallantry and success, 
while Gregg defeated an attack made by James B. 
Gordon upon Sheridan’s rear. This was one of the 
fiercest cavalry fights of the war, and one of the 
most important in results; Stuart and Gordon were 
killed, and the Confederate horse were so roughly 
handled that they never again met the National 
cavalry on equal terms. Sheridan, pursuing Fitz- 
Hugh Lee’s division towards Richmond, passed 
through the outer line of fortifications, and in his 
own opinion might have entered the city. But 
rightly judging that he could not sustain himself 
there with cavalry alone, he recrossed to the north 
side of the Chickahominy, and after another brisk 
engagement with a force which made a sortie from 
the Confederate works, he made his way to the 
James, where General Butler supplied his wants. 
He remained there for three days, and then started 
on the 17th to rejoin Grant, which he succeeded in 
doing without further adventures on the 24th of 
May. 
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CHAPTER XV 
SPOTSYLVANIA AND COLD HARBOR 


OTH armies had marched during the night 

of the 7th-8th under misapprehensions which 
were full of hope and encouragement. Lee, imag- 
ining that Grant was repeating the retrograde 
movement of Hooker, threw forward his right to 
cut off his enemy’s retreat to Fredericksburg; while, 
on the other hand, when Grant, in the deepening 
night, rode with his staff in advance of Warren’s 
corps behind Hancock’s troops in position, and 
it was seen the line of march pointed to Richmond 
instead of Washington, the enthusiasm of the 
troops burst out in long and vociferous cheering; 
it was thought that the sanguinary struggle in 
the Wilderness was over, and that an honest fight 
on a fair field would soon give them the fruits of 
a victorious campaign. An equally bitter disillu- 
sion greeted both commanders on the morning of the 
8th. Lee found that Grant was neither beaten nor 
retreating; and Grant, who had hoped to pass 
round the right wing of Lee, so as to force a 
battle in the open or a race for Richmond, found, 
before the day ended, the whole Army of Northern 
Virginia fortressed on the hills of Spotsylvania, 
directly in his path. He did not indeed recognize 
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this unwelcome fact until afternoon, and had 
actually directed an order of march southward to 
be prepared before he was convinced that Lee was 
concentrated before him. The necessity of battle 
was not so strong here as at the Wilderness; Gen- 
eral Humphreys says, “sufficiently good roads south- 
ward lay open to us on either side, . . . by which, 
if we did not attack in front, we could have moved 
to turn either flank.” But Grant’s genius was 
essentially offensive; if the advantages of fighting 
or not fighting were evenly balanced, he was sure 
to fight. He determined to attack Lee in position, 
and at least twice during the week of battles that 
followed his furious assaults came so near to over- 
whelming success that most military critics have 
been led to justify his resolution. 

It was half-past eight on the morning of the 8th 
before Warren’s advance made its way through the 
dense woods, impeded at every step by the gallant 
resistance of Fitz-Hugh Lee’s cavalry, to the more 
open ground of Alsop’s, about two and a half miles 
from the Court House; and from that point there 
was continuous and heavy fighting for a mile to 
the forks of the Brock and Old Court House roads, 
when the Union troops came upon the intrenched 
division of Kershaw and made no further progress. 
The Sixth Corps, under Sedgwick, came up later, 
on Warren’s left, and both these able commanders 
were ordered to attack. It was, however, late in 
the day; there was no adequate time for prepara- 
tion, the ground was absolutely new, and the at- 
tack failed. Both sides passed the night in 
strengthening their positions. The next day Han- 
cock went into position on the right. Beyond the 
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work of intrenching, little was done on the 9th cmap. xv. 


except that there was a hot fire of skirmishers 
and sharp-shooters, in the course of which Gen- 
eral Sedgwick was killed—a soldier of tried 
valor and merit, as modest and amiable as he was 
intelligent and brave. General Horatio G. Wright, 
an officer of the same high character, succeeded 
him in command of the Sixth Corps. Burnside’s 
corps came up on the extreme left, and for still 
another day the work of intrenching and observa- 
tion went on. On the Confederate side the in- 
trenchments defended by the corps of Longstreet 
(commanded by R. H. Anderson), Ewell, and 
Hill (commanded by Early) stretched from left to 
right in an irregular semicircle, from the Block- 
House Bridge over the Po on the left to Snell’s 
bridge over the same river on the right, with a bold 
salient jutting out a mile to the north. It was 
a line of extraordinary strength; the works were 
almost everywhere concealed by a scrubby growth 
of brush; lines of access were broken by ragged 
ravines bristling with artillery; inthe judgment of 
the most dispassionate of critics, “the strength of 
an army sustaining attack was more than quadru- 
pled, provided they had force enough to man the 
intrenchments well.” Yet against this triple line 
of tangled thicket, of massive earthworks, and of 
brave men, Grant resolved to throw his utmost 
strength, confident that if he could once break 
it, his summer’s task would be virtually accom- 
plished. 

There was a moment, indeed, in which it had 
seemed possible that the left flank of this formid- 
able position might be turned and Lee driven out 
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of it without the enormous cost which subsequently 
became necessary. Hancock crossed the Po on the 
evening of the 9th, and gained a position which 
constituted, General Harly says, “‘a very threaten- 
ing danger” to Lee’s left, “completely enfilading 
it,” and commanding the line of the Confederate 
communications to their rear. But on the morning 
of the 10th Grant concluded to strike in front, and 
ordered Hancock to withdraw his troops from the 
south side of the Po, and to arrange a vigorous at- 


-tack in company with Warren at five o’clock. Gib- 


bon and Birney were therefore withdrawn; and 
later Barlow, in retiring under orders, was furiously 
attacked by Heth’s division of Hill’s corps. Bar- 
low made a gallant fight, repulsing every attack 
made on him, and recrossing the river in admirable 
order under a destructive fire. This apparent 
victory gave great encouragement to the Confeder- 
ates, who, of course, could not know that Barlow 
was retiring under imperative orders. 

In the afternoon the conditions for assault seemed 
so favorable that the attack was made a little 


~ earlier than had been ordered. Warren, with three 


divisions, tore through the obstacles in front of 
him; and his troops, with splendid bravery, al- 
though disordered by their struggle through the 
dense woods, reached the intrenchments, only to 
be swept away by the murderous fire; some were 
killed even in the enemy’s works; the gallant Gen- 
eral James C. Rice fell in this assault. The attack 
was renewed two hours later, with perfect spirit, 
two divisions of Hancock joining —but with 
equal ill-fortune. The Sixth Corps assaulted 
at the same time and having the advantage of 
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The storming party, led by Colonel Emory Upton, may:o,1s04. 


@ young officer of the finest education and most 
daring courage, struck the west side of the Mc- 
Cool salient, the “ bloody angle,” which jutted out 
nearly a mile beyond the main Confederate line, 
with such compactness and energy that it poured 
over the parapet, unchecked by a terrible fire 
in front and flank, and after a desperate grapple, 
hand to hand, broke the Confederate line, cap- 
turing many prisoners right and left, and pushing 
forward seized the second line of intrenchments 
with its guns. If the supporting column had 
been on the ground ready to pour through the 
opening Upton had made, the damage to the Con- 
federates would have been irreparable. But 
Mott’s division had been so roughly handled in 
its advance that it failed to arrive in time. Upton’s 
men, unwilling to give up their splendid prize, 
held the salient under heavy assaults from both 
sides, but retired at last, under orders, about night- 
fall. Upton was promoted Ubicaiien cuneral next 
day; he had most worthily won his stars; Colonel 
Carroll shared the same honor soon after; they 
were brought up to receive the personal thanks 
and compliments of the Lieutenant-General, both 
of them bandaged and pale from loss of blood. 
The day was notable for successes almost 
achieved. As we have seen, General Hancock 
turned the Confederate left in the morning, and 
then was ordered to draw off his troops; Upton 
broke their center, but for lack of support had to 
be withdrawn; and Burnside, who commanded the 
Union left wing, completely turned Lee’s right while 
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the assault on the front was going on; but neither 
he nor Grant being conscious of the advantage 
acquired, Burnside was ordered to connect with 
Wright, and the position, so easily gained, was thus 
lost. The 11th passed by in inactivity ; the nature 
of the ground was so unfavorable for offensive 
operations that General Lee wisely refrained from 
them;! and Grant was busily preparing for the 
supreme effort of the campaign— the second 
assault of the McCool salient. He had not met 
either at the Wilderness or at Spotsylvania with 
all the success which he had anticipated. He 
had been forced to fight upon ground chosen 
by the enemy, under circumstances so unfavor- 
able to himself as to neutralize all the advantage 
of his superior numbers; his magnificent artillery 
had been rendered so useless to him that he at 
last sent his entire reserve of that formidable | 
arm back to Washington. After six days of 
slaughter, he could as yet point to no substantial 
result of so much labor’ and blood. But these cir- 
cumstances, incomparably more discouraging than 
those to which Hooker had so promptly succumbed, 
did not daunt for an instant the indomitable heart 
of Grant. His intellect as well as his temperament 
naturally rejected the gloomy view of things. He 
wrote to Halleck on the morning of the 11th of 
May : “ We have now ended the sixth day of very 
hard fighting. The result up to this time is much 
in our favor.” He is frank as to his Heavy losses, 
but thinks those of the enemy must be greater. He 


1 Karly says, in his ‘‘Memoir of ground beween the lines was very 
the Last Year of the War,” p. rough, being full of rugged ra- 
26, accounting for the inactiv- vines, and covered with thick 
ity of the Confederates, “the vines and other growth.” 
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ends his first paragraph with the famous phrase: cuar. xv. 


“T... propose to fight it out on this line if it takes 


all summer.” There is not a word of boasting, or | 


of complaint; he wants all the reénforcements the 
Government can send, as they “will be very en- 
couraging to the men”; at the close of his dispatch 
his peculiar trait asserts itself of looking away 
from the condition of his own army and surmising 
the distress of his adversary —a faculty, we have 
seen, impossible to McClellan and others. “I am 
satisfied,” he says, “the enemy are very shaky, and 
are only kept up to the mark by the greatest exer- 
tions on the part of their officers, and by keeping 
them intrenched in every position they take.” Even 
if this impression was somewhat exaggerated, it was 
far more conducive to coolness and activity than 
McClellan’s fault of multiplying the force of an 
enemy till “the nodding of their plumes fanned 
him into despair.” 

On the afternoon of the 11th Grant made prepa- 
rations for an assault at the apex of the salient by 
Hancock’s troops at dawn the next morning. Little 
was even yet known of the enemy’s works or of the 
country between; but there was some open ground 
north of the salient, and a line drawn on his imper- 
fect, map from Brown’s farm-house in the Union 
line to one within the rebel works was the direc- 
tion for attack. In a drenching rain Hancock 
concentrated his troops, Barlow on the left, Bir- 
ney on the right, and waited for the dawn which 
came slowly, heavy and thick with fog and showers. 
It was 4:35 before there was light enough to 
march by; Hancock gave the order to advance, 
and the men rushed forward up to the earthworks 
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which loomed portentously through the mist. 
Shouting and cheering; they tore away the abatis 
with their hands and poured like a breaking wave 
over the parapet; Barlow and Birney were over 
almost at the same instant. There was scant room 
for firing; a fierce bayonet fight took place, but the 
hand-to-hand grapple could not last long. Edward 
Jobnson’s whole division of Ewell’s corps was cap- 
tured; General Johnson and Brigadier-General 
George H. Steuart being among the prisoners. 
Hancock’s victorious troops swept down the re- 
verse of the intrenchments, through the woods, 
nearly a mile towards Spotsylvania, until they 
struck a strong line of works, running east and 
west across the base of the salient, the existence 
of which had been hitherto unknown. These 
were heavily manned; their possession was vital 
to Lee’s army; he hurried reénforcements to - 
this point from every hand, and soon checked 
Hanecock’s troops, who were somewhat disor- 
ganized by their victory and their hot pursuit, 
and in turn forced them back to the works they 
had first taken. But here they stood fast. They 
established themselves on both sides of the apex of 
the salient, and could not be dislodged. One of the 
most furious battles of the war raged all day about 
this “bloody angle.” The opposing flags were 
planted again and again on either side of the 
breastworks. Men were killed by bayonet thrusts 
over the logs; prisoners were pulled over on both 
sides ; occasionally a white flag would be shown, 
and a few rebels would leap the barrier and sur- 
render to get out of the deadly hail of bullets. 
The thickets were withered by the fire; large trees 
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were cut down by the missiles; the dead lay piled 
upon each other; the trenches had to be cleared of 
them more than once. Wright was ordered to the 
support of Hancock; he was wounded in his ad- 
vance, but kept the field all day, and his corps 
fought side by side with the Second until nightfall. 
North and South never proved their essential 
brotherhood more magnificently; there was no 
especial advantage of position; no skill of tactics 
brought into play; they both fought to kill, with 
undaunted spirit, from the first flush of dawn, 
through the misty morning, the dull, rainy day, to 
the black night. 

On the right Warren, with the Fifth Corps, 
pushed forward his skirmish-line and opened with 
his artillery. He found the works in his front so 
strongly held by Longstreet’s corps, under Ander- 
son, that he thought it imprudent to assault them; 
he reported this, but his report was taken ill by 
General Grant, who ordered him at a quarter-past 
nine to attack with his whole force. He did so, 
and met with a severe repulse. Humphreys, who 
saw the attack could not succeed, gave orders for 
it to cease, and had the troops transferred to the 
center to assist in operations there. On the left 
Burnside also attacked with great energy. Gen- 
eral Potter’s division carried the intrenchments 
held by the left of Hill’s corps, under Karly, but 
could not hold them in face of the fresh troops 
which were at once hurried up to retake them. In 
all the corps the casualties were heavy, the total 
amounting to 6000 killed and wounded; Hancock 
suffered the greatest loss, over 2000 men; Warren 
and Wright about 1000 each, and Burnside 
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cnar.xv. more. The Confederate loss is matter of conjec- 
ture and estimate, as it was never reported; but 
aon General Humphreys puts it at between 9000 and 
vinta 10,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, which would 
Campais? make their killed and wounded about the same as 
prios ios. those of the National forces. Their loss in general 
officers was especially severe; HE. Johnson and 
Steuart captured, Junius Daniel and Abner Perrin 
killed, and James A. Walker, S. D. Ramseur, R. D. 
Johnston, and Samuel McGowan seriously wounded. 
On the Union side, Wright, Alexander S. Webb, and 

Samuel 8S. Carroll were wounded. 

It is hard to compute upon which side was the 
advantage of all this toil and carnage; still it 
would seem that the greater proportionate damage 
fell to Lee. His material losses were harder for 
him to make good, and the holding of the salient 
was to Grant the moral trophy of victory. In the 
night the Confederates abandoned the attempt to 
regain the angle of death, and fell back to the 
inner line, three-quarters of a mile in the rear, 
where, in turn, they stood defiant of attack. 
Grant, telegraphing to Halleck in the evening of 

May, 1se4. the 12th an account of his harvest of prisoners on 
this “eighth day of the battle,” said, “The enemy 
are obstinate and seem to have found the last 
ditch.” 

The next day General Grant was called upon to 
choose whether he would move by the right or 

phreys, left flank. If he moved by the right Lee would 

itginin have been forced to abandon his intrenchments 
att sh, and fall back to the North Anna; as this was not 
p. 106. desired, the move to the left was decided upon. It 

was hoped that a blow might be struck at Lee’s 
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right flank before his intrenchments were extended 
further in that direction; and to this end Warren 
and Wright were ordered to move during the night 
of the 13th to Burnside’s left; Warren was to attack 
at daylight of the 14th, and Wright to go in on his 
left. But, as so often happened in this campaign, 
more was demanded of the men than was physi- 
cally possible. The night was dark as pitch; a 
heavy rain fell, turning the roads tomire, impassable 
unless corduroyed; in spite of the most intelligent 
precautions and the most arduous efforts on the 
part of the commanders, the head of the column 
could not be brought through the sea of mud to 
the point where they were to attack before six 
o’clock, and the command could not be got ready 
for work that day. There was a sharp skirmish on 
the Union left for the possession of a hill in 
Wright’s front, which the National forces at last 
held and fortified. But the day was lost, and the 
movement, which with ordinary weather should 
have succeeded, failed. By the morning of the 
15th the enemy had shifted his troops from his 
left to his right and had strongly intrenched him- 
self in front of the new Union lines. 

The stormy weather prevented active operations 
for more than a week. Grant on the 16th wrote 
reporting “five days almost constant rain without 
any prospect yet of it clearing up”; roads impass- 
able; “all offensive operations necessarily cease un- 
til we can have twenty-four hours of dry weather.” 
But he says the army is in the best of spirits, that 
hostilities are suspended only by the weather, 
and not through exhaustion or weakness of the 
National army. 
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During these days of delay some reénforcements 
arrived, but they were not so numerous as has 
sometimes been pretended. The estimated force 
sent to the Army of the Potomac, between the 4th 
of May and the 12th of June, was not equal 
to the casualties in battle; and during this time 
some thirty-six regiments were mustered out and 
discharged, by expiration of their term of service.* 
General Lee also received very considerable reén- 
forcements, during his retrograde movement from 
the Rapidan to the James. Beauregard having 
driven Butler back from before Richmond, R. F. 
Hoke not being needed in North Carolina, and the 
force with which Breckinridge had defeated Sigel 
in the Valley being set free to join Lee, the Army 
of Northern Virginia received the valuable addition 
of some fifteen thousand veteran troops, thor- 
oughly inured to war and with the prestige and 
morale of recent victory. 

General Grant, before continuing his movement 
by the left towards Richmond, made one final 
assault, on the morning of the 18th, upon the 
works at the base of the salient which had now 
become Lee’s left flank. Though made with vigor 
and energy by the veterans of the Second and 
Sixth Corps, and assisted by a strong demon- 
stration on Burnside’s front, it was unsuccessful ; 
the works had been so strengthened and were so 


1 General Humphreys (p. 110) 
thinks the effectives sent to the 
Army of the Potomac between 
May 4 and June 12 amounted to 
about 12,000. We have General 
Augur’s MS. statement of troops, 
forwarded from the Department 
of Washington between the 4th 


and the 27th of May, showing 
a total of 40,062 men; but 
this, as Humphreys observes, 
merely gives the nominal strength 
of regiments and other organiza- 
tions, and includes the absent and 
the extra-duty men. Humphreys’s 
12,000 seems an understatement. 
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GENERAL JOHN SEDGWICK. 
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well defended that the Union forces lost heavily! 
and inflicted little damage on the other side. The 
18th was altogether a gloomy day for Grant. From 
every quarter came news of reverses: Butler had 
been defeated at Drewry’s Bluff; Sigel had been 
badly whipped in the valley; Banks had met with 
disaster in Louisiana. His plan of concerted move- 
ment along the line was not resulting as favorably 
as he had hoped. But he wasted not a moment in 
regrets; as soon as the attack on Lee’s left had 
failed, he issued orders for a movement by the left 
flank to be begun the next night. But before this 
movement commenced Lee, with singular intuition, 
suspected it, and in order to make sure, he sent 
Ewell with a force of 6000 men to make an attack 
on Grant’s right. He struck Tyler’s division of 
raw recruits about half-past five on the Fred- 
ericksburg road; a sharp fight ensued; Hancock 
and Warren sent over some of their troops, and 
Ewell was severely repulsed, losing nearly a thou- 
sand men. Early’s corps had been held ready to 
cooperate in case Ewell’s attack should be success- 
ful; but the latter having been compelled to retire, 
Early’s movement was given up. 

This action, lasting until nine o’clock, delayed 
the movement to the left which had been ordered 
for that night, but the orders were repeated the 
next day, and on the night of the 20th Hancock 
moved out with the Second Corps, and pushed by 
daybreak as far as Guiney Station; his cavalry 
under General A. T. A. Torbert cleared the way 
before him, fighting, and capturing some prisoners 
on the way, to Milford Bridge across the Mat- 

12000 killed and wounded — principally in the Second Corps. 

Vou, VIII.— 25 
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cuar. xv. tapony. Barlow’s division was across the river and 
Mayn,asse. strongly intrenched by midday. The rest of the 


army swiftly followed, but nothing escaped the 
vigilance of Lee. Early in the morning he tele- 
graphed to Richmond that the enemy was appar- 
ently changing his base, and that he was himself 
extending on the Telegraph road. 

It was General Grant’s hope that Lee, on discov- 
ering Hancock’s isolated position, might leave his 
intrenchments to attack him; in that case Grant 
would follow closely with the other three corps and 
try to get a battle out of Lee in the open field. But 
Lee did nothing of the kind, and General Grant in 
his “‘ Memoirs” rather inconsistently criticizes him 
for not having done what he avowedly wished him to 
do. Considering that Lee had lost almost as heay- 
ily as Grant in the last terrible fortnight, and that 
while the Union loss amounted to a third of 
the army with which the campaign opened— 
37,335 is the dreadful total of losses, according 
to General Humphreys, at the Wilderness and 
Spotsylvania —that of the Confederates, if it ap- 
proached the same total, deprived them of half 
their force, General Lee cannot justly be reproached 
for a lack of enterprise in declining a battle in the 
open field on any conditions he was likely to be 
offered. It must be said he acted wisely in avail- 
ing himself of the interior line open to him, and in 
proceeding with the utmost celerity by the Tele- 


1 “Tee had now a superb op- 
portunity to take the initiative, 
either by attacking Wright and 
Burnside alone, or by following 
by the Telegraph road and strik- 
ing Hancock’s and Warren’s corps, 
or even Hancock’s alone, before 


reénforcements could come up. 
But he did not avail himself of 
either opportunity. . . He never 
again had such an opportunity of 
dealing a heavy blow.” — Grant, 
‘‘ Personal Memoirs.” Vol. IL., p. 
244, 
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graph road, to plant himself on a position where 
he could once more, with all his skill as an engineer 
and a topographer, bar the way to Richmond in 
the face of his formidable adversary. On the other 
hand, Humphreys admits with his usual candor 
that the circuitous route pursued by the Union 
army, several miles longer than that which was left 
to Lee, was an error. If Hancock had moved by 
_ the Telegraph road, a collision in open ground 
might have been brought about before Lee could 
intrench in new ground. 

So late as the morning of the 22d General Lee, 
who had then arrived at Hanover Junction, does 
not seem to have ascertained the purpose or the 
whereabouts of Grant. He thought him at that 
time east of the Mattapony; but later in the same 
day his cavalry brought him news that the whole 
Army of the Potomac was west of that river, and 
he immediately disposed his force to meet Grant 
on the banks of the North Anna. Although no 
great battle was fought there, it will probably be 
considered by military students that both the op- 
posing generals made exhibition on the banks of 
that little river of their most characteristic quali- 
ties. The story can be briefly told. Warren, 
commanding the Union right, crossed at Jericho 
Mills on the 23d and was furiously attacked by A. P. 
Hill, who had recovered his health and resumed 
command of his corps; Warren, in a sharp fight, 
repulsed the enemy and took up a strong position 
which he soon made impregnable. Hancock carried 
the works on the north side of the stream. which 
covered the railroad and telegraph bridges, and the 
next morning crossed over and established himself 
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firmly on the other side. Burnside, who was to omar. xv. 


eross at Oxford, in the center, found Lee’s army 
in force on the south side, and could do nothing 
there. His force was divided, a portion joining 
Warren above, and another portion Hancock below. 
The situation was one of the gravest peril to 
Grant. His two wings, both south of the river, 
were separated by Lee’s army, which occupied a 
formidable position on the river bank, with its 
flanks perfectly protected by marsh and thicket. 
If Lee had chosen to attack either detachment of 
his enemy, he might have thrown his whole force 
upon a given point in one third of the time which 
it would have taken Grant to reénforce one wing 
by the other—there was not only the distance of 
six miles between them, but a river to be twice 
erossed. But the result of a defeat would have 
been to Lee so disastrous that he will not perhaps 
be blamed for excessive caution in this instance — 
especially in view of the defeat which Warren had 
inflicted upon Hill. Grant was, however, com- 
pletely checkmated. Lee’s position was too strong 
to assault; so he coolly resolved to recross the 
river and continue his flank march to the left. 
Grant accomplished the difficult and delicate task 
of recrossing the river under the very eyes of the 
enemy with extraordinary ability and success, and 
set off upon his usual flank march to the left, with- 
out the slightest apparent feeling of chagrin or dis- 
appointment. He announced his intention in a 
dispatch of the 26th of May, which is full of char- 
acter. After describing the relative positions of 
the two armies, he said, “To make a direct attack 
from either wing would cause a slaughter of our 
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men that even success would not justify. To turn 
the enemy by his right between the two Annas is im- 
possible on account of the swamp upon which his 
right rests.” On his left there were three difficult 
streams to be crossed; he therefore determined to 
cross at Hanover Town; he wished his base of 
supplies changed from Port Royal to the White 
House. The tone of his dispatch was something 
to which the Government had never been accus- 
tomed from that region. ‘“ Lee’s army,” he said, 
“is really whipped. The prisoners we now take 
show it, and the action of his army shows it un- 
mistakably. A battle with them outside of in- 
trenchments cannot be had. Our men feel that 
they have gained the morale over the enemy, and 
attack him with confidence. I may be mistaken, 
but I feel that our success over Lee’s army is al- 
ready assured. The promptness and rapidity with 
which you have forwarded reénforcements has con- 


» tributed largely to the feeling of confidence inspired 


in our men, and to break down that of the enemy.” 
Nothing like this had ever before been received 
from a commander of the Army of the Potomac; a 
man was now in charge of affairs who respected 
the Government behind him more than the enemy 
in front. 

Grant hardly hoped at this time to interpose his 
army between Lee and Richmond, but he did ex- 
pect to hold him so far to the West as “ to reach 
the James River high up.” He put his army in 
motion on the night of the 26th of May, and the 
next day his advance under Sheridan crossed the 
Pamunkey River, at Hanover Town, some thirty-two 
miles by the shortest route from his camp on the 
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North Anna; the rest of the army got over the 
next day ; but it was only to find the army of Lee 
awaiting them on the banks of the Totopotomoy, 
a creek which flows into the Pamunkey below Han- 
over Town. It is claimed in behalf of Lee that he 
had no desire to detain Grant on the Pamunkey, as 
that would have enabled him to reénforce Butler 
and take Richmond from the South. He therefore 
preferred to hold Grant on the Totopotomoy, so 
that, being nearer to Richmond, Lee might observe 
the whole field more intelligently and secure a 
readier codperation of all his forces. 

Heavy skirmishing on the 29th and 30th showed 
that the two armies were once more face to face. 
Lee with his three corps, A. P. Hill’s, Longstreet’s, 
(commanded by Anderson), and Ewell’s (for the 
moment commanded by Early), lay intrenched on 
a line from Atlee’s on the Central road, almost to 
Cold Harbor; Warren held the Union left on the 
Shady Grove road, then came Burnside, Hancock, 
and Wright, who was about six miles southeast of 
Hanover Court House. Sheridan, with two divi- 
sions of cavalry, observed the left front towards 
Cold Harbor; J. H. Wilson, with one cavalry divi- 
sion, was operating on the Union right. The first 
fight was to be for the possession of Cold Harbor ; 
in this W. F. Smith’s force, which had been ordered 
north of the James, was to join. As a great part of 
General Butler’s force was now to unite with the 
Army of the Potomae, this is the most convenient 
place to survey briefly what his work had been in 
the eventful three weeks, during which the long 
and terrible battle had been drifting from the 
Rapidan to the Chickahominy. 
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It was not General Grant’s desire that the force 
which was to codperate with him by an advance 
upon Richmond from Fort Monroe should be com- 
manded by General Butler in person. He would 
have preferred that Butler should remain in com- 
mand of the Department and that General Wm. F. 
Smith, who had won his favor by his admirable 
services at Chattanooga, should have direction of 
this important column. But as Butler naturally 
insisted upon his claim to the immediate command 
of his own troops, Grant yielded his preference in 
the matter. His orders were general, though ex- 
tremely clear: Butler was informed that Rich- 
mond was his objective; he was to move on City 
Point on the 5th, intrench and concentrate, and 
operate on Richmond from the south side of the 
river; if Lee should fall back before Richmond, 
Butler was to unite with Grant; if he were able to 
invest Richmond from the south, so that his left 
could rest on the James, the junction of the two 
armies was to take place there; and in ease the 
Army of the Potomac should approach from that 
quarter, Butler was to attack vigorously, and 
either carry the city or assist Grant by detaining a 
large force of the enemy on that side. He had a 
fine army under his orders — the Tenth Corps, com- 
manded by General Gillmore, who at his own re- 
quest had been ordered up from South Carolina; 
and the Highteenth under W. F. Smith; in all, six 
excellent divisions, numbering in the aggregate 
some 32,000 men under able generals; and 3000 
cavalry under A. V. Kautz. Grant had, with his 
usual indifference to personal considerations, given 
Butler, of whom he was not fond, the oppor- 
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tunity of striking the great coup of the war, while cme. xv. 


he himself was engaged in a desperate struggle 
with Lee’s army on the Rapidan. 

Butler made his landing at Bermuda Hundred 
without opposition, and his troops on the 6th of 
May intrenched themselves on a line three miles 
long, stretching from Port Walthall on the Appo- 
mattox to Trent’s Reach on the James; Smith held 
the right, Gillmore the left. Richmond and Peters- 
burg were at this time very feebly garrisoned. 
Beauregard had been put in charge of the defense 
and was straining every nerve to bring troops to 
the rescue; but when Butler moved, and for a 
week thereafter, there was no adequate force either 
in Richmond or Petersburg, if those places had 
been vigorously attacked. Butler acted with unac- 
countable slowness; from the 7th to the 9th noth- 
ing of importance was accomplished, except that on 
the last of these days six miles of the Richmond 
and Petersburg Railroad immediately in front of 
his lines was destroyed, and Kautz with his cav- 
alry did considerable damage to the Weldon road. 
General Butler was so well satisfied with this that 
when on the evening of the 9th Gillmore and Smith 
proposed to him to cross the Appomattox and cap- 
ture Petersburg, he refused his consent to the move- 
ment. Day by day Beauregard strengthened himself 
and posted his reénforecements at the points where 
they were most needed, so that when at last, on the 
14th, Butler moved out against the enemy at Drew- 
ry’s Bluff, he found him in powerful intrenchments, 
heavily manned, in force nearly equal to his own. 


1 Robert Ransom, Jr.’s, division, 5400; R. F. Hoke’s, 7000; A. H. 
Colquitt’s, 4900; W. H. C. Whiting’s, 4600. 
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A great and justifiable anxiety had prevailed 
in Richmond for nine days. When Butler landed 
at City Point both Petersburg and the Confed- 
erate capital were almost defenseless; not more 
than six thousand men could be found to man the 
works. The dispatches between the rebel war 
office and Pickett, and afterwards Beauregard, are 
full of panic. So late as the 10th Seddon says: 
“This city is in hot danger. It should be defended 
with all our resources, to the sacrifice of minor 
considerations.” The situation was in fact of the 
gravest character. With Lee grappling in a life 
and death struggle on the Spotsylvania hills; 
with Sheridan breaking to pieces the renowned 
Confederate cavalry; with Butler at their gates at 
the head of an army which Grant thought should 
have taken Richmond with a single rush, it was a 
time for supreme exertions. But General Beaure- 
gard would have been untrue to himself if he had 
let pass so fine an opportunity for controversy with 
his superiors. In the midst of this imperative crisis 
he laid before General Bragg, his commanding gen- 
eral, an elaborate plan, the main features of which 
were, that Lee should fall back before Grant to the 
Chickahominy ; that he should then send Beaure- 
gard fifteen thousand men, with which reénforce- 
ment Beauregard would destroy Butler and then 
take his whole army to Lee and destroy Grant. They 
must concentrate or starve, he urged; this plan 
would but anticipate what must ultimately be done. 

There is a direct contradiction between Bragg 
and Beauregard as to the manner in which these 
suggestions were received. Beauregard insists 
that Davis and Bragg both received them favor- 
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ably, and although they could not venture to cmar. xv. 


withdraw troops from Lee at such a time, they 
reénforced Beauregard with five thousand men 


“ Battles 
and 


Leaders.” 


and enabled him to attack Butler; while Bragg. pp. 191, 18s. 


in a memoradum, dated the 19th, severely con- 
demns the whole plan on the ground that it would 
involve such delay as to exhaust their subsist- 
ence; that it would allow the enemy to strengthen 
himself by intrenching; that it would involve 
the fall of Petersburg; that a retreat of sixty 
miles by General Lee might destroy his army; that 
it would abandon a territory rich in stores; that 
it would lose the Valley of Virginia and the Central 
Railroad; and finally, that ii was unnecessary, as 
Beauregard had already a force of twenty-three 
thousand men, enough to whip Butler, if properly 
handled. Beauregard was therefore sharply enjoined 
to attack. Delay, Mr. Seddon urged, would be fatal. 
“By Wednesday our fate will in all probability be 
settled.” The Confederate authorities had used the 
most strenuous exertions to bring troops to Rich- 
mond. The answers of some of their generals to 
their appeals show the strain to which they were 
subjecting their resources. General Samuel Jones, 
having been ordered to send a brigade from 
Florida, says he will obey, but adds, with a sim- 
plicity which is full of ominous meaning, “I 
greatly doubt if one-half of the men ordered will 
leave Florida, and my order will cause desertions 
and disorganizations.” 

General Beauregard, having refreshed himself 
with his customary dispute with the Richmond 
officials, prepared to attack Butler energetically 
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on the morning of the 16th. Butler’s forward May, 1864. 
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movement had not only been brought to impo- 
tence by the heavy force and the strong intrench- 
ments he had given his adversary the leisure to 
accumulate across his path at Drewry’s Bluff; he 
had also made a faulty disposition of his line, leav- 
ing his right unguarded and open to easy ap- 
proach from the River road. Beauregard’s object 
was, attacking by that side to cut him off from Ber- 
muda Hundred and capture or destroy him. Ran- 
som was to turn his right, Hoke to attack in the 
center, Colquitt being held in reserve; while Whit- 
ing was to come up from Petersburg and strike the 
rear or left flank. This plan, well combined as it 
was, had only a partial success. A dense fog con- 
fused the movements of both sides. It gave Ran- 
som the opportunity to strike Smith’s right by 
surprise and to capture General C. A. Heckman 
and a portion of his brigade; but his front with- 
stood successfully all the assaults made upon it, 
and Gillmore was able not only to repulse Hoke’s 
attack upon him but also to send help to Smith. 
The morning wore on in a blundering series of 
movements and orders made and countermanded 
as the fog lifted and fell. Beauregard did not pur- 
sue with any effectiveness his early advantage on the 
right; yet Butler was so impressed by the menace to 
his rear, that he at last ordered Smith to fall back 
and Gillmore to keep in connection with him, until 
about noon they both established themselves firmly 
across the turnpike and the roads east of it, and kept 
that position the rest of the day. Whiting took no 
part in the battle. He was checked by Ames’s divi- 
sion at the Walthall Junction, six miles to the 
south, and as often happened in the course of the 
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war, from atmospheric conditions and the direction 
of the wind, hearing no sound of the fight, and re- 
ceiving erroneous news of an advance from City 
Point, he fell back to Swift Creek. It was night be- 
fore he received Beauregard’s order to aid in the 
advance, dated at 4:15, and he replied that the hour 
was too late for him to act. A furious rainstorm 
came on in the afternoon, and during the night 
Butler fell back to Bermuda Hundred. Beaure- 
gard reported a loss in this engagement of 2184; 
that of Butler was 3500, of which 1400 were prisoners, 
the killed and wounded being almost exactly equal. 
But the substantial victory was, of course, with 
Beauregard, though he did not accomplish all he had 
hoped. He had saved Richmond for the time and 
had shut up Butler in his intrenchments between 
the two rivers “as in a bottle strongly corked.” } 

The news of the fruitless ending of the campaign 
south of the James came to Grant on the 22d of 
May, while he was moving south from Spotsylva- 
nia; and, accepting the situation with his usual 
decision, he ordered Butler to keep only enough of 
his army to hold his works, and to send the rest 
under Smith to join the Army of the Potomac. 
They began to arrive, at the White House about 
noon of the 30th of May. Beauregard had already 
received similar orders from Richmond, and Pickett 
joined Lee at Hanover Junction, while Hoke’s divi- 
sion came up in time for Cold Harbor. 


1This phrase in General Grant’s cal relations; and second, be- 


report had a great success, which 
caused him considerable annoy- 
ance; first, because he after- 
wards became very friendly 
with General Butler in politi- 


cause it was not original with 
him, but was the invention of 
General J. G. Barnard.— Grant, 
‘‘ Personal Memoirs.” Vol. IL, 
pParLoz. 
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There was a sharp collision on the 31st between 
Sheridan and Fitzhugh Lee on the Union extreme 
left for the possession of Cold Harbor, an important 
point, as it was the center of a network of roads 
leading to the bridges of the Chickahominy. The 
enemy received an infantry reénforcement late in 
the day, but Sheridan held fast, and in the night 
turned the breastworks he had captured against 
the Confederates, and in the morning was relieved 
by Smith’s command. Wright also got up in the 
afternoon of the 1st of June, and at six o’clock 
he and Smith advanced upon the enemy’s works, 
which crossed the road between Cold Harbor and 
New Cold Harbor. The first line was carried in 
fine style, though with severe loss in men, and 
especially in valuable officers, and both corps at 
once intrenched the positions they had gained. 
During this attack there was heavy skirmishing 
between the corps not engaged and the enemy op- 
posite them. The next day was spent in getting 
the troops into position for an assault of the enemy’s 
works in force. Lee, observing the movement to 
the left, sent Harly to strike the Union right flank, 
which effort met with a severe repulse, in which 
the Confederate general George Doles was killed. 

The attempt to break through the enemy’s in- 
trenchments on the 3d of June failed so disas- 
trously, it has been so unsparingly condemned by 
military critics, and so candidly acknowledged to be 
an error by General Grant himself, that we are apt 
to lose sight of the motive which prompted it. The 
right and left wings of Lee were unassailable from 
the nature of the ground; the front only appeared 
possible to attack. Grant was unwilling to go to 
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attempt to accomplish the purpose with which he 
had opened the campaign, to destroy Lee’s army 
north of Richmond. If he had succeeded at Cold 
Harbor he might have achieved that great result. 
He knew the task was difficult —it proved to be 
impossible. He inflicted upon the heroic Army of 
the Potomac one of its most terrible defeats, as he 
says himself, “ without compensation.” 

There was no lack of energy or soldiership in the 
assault. The army never rushed to battle with 
more splendid ardor than in the early dawn of the 
dd of June. Hancock, Wright, and Smith sent 
their veterans forward at the hour named with an 
impulse which would have been irresistible if the 
work assigned them had been possible. In the 
Second Corps, Barlow, advancing under a wither- 
ing fire, actually seized a portion of the works, 
capturing a color, some guns, and prisoners; but it 
was not possible to stay under the rain of musketry 
and the enfilading fire of artillery concentrated on 
them by Breckinridge and Hill. They were forced 
out again, though they retired less than seventy- 
five yards, and intrenched themselves under a 
destructive fire. Gibbon’s force was cut in two by 
an impassable swamp, which widened as it ap- 
proached the enemy; his severed division advanced 
gallantly, however, young Colonel James P. Mac- 
Mahon mounting the breastworks with a few of his 
men, and falling dead in the enemy’s hands beside 
his colors. Wright’s corps went forward with equal 
spirit, carrying the enemy’s rifle-pits and assaulting 
the main line unsuccessfully and with heavy loss, 
but retiring only a few yards and intrenching them- 
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selves. Smith, with the Highteenth Corps, also did 
all that brave men could do; his divisions were torn 
to rags in their assault. Several times the attack, 
repulsed by a fire which may fitly be called infernal, 
was renewed; until General Grant, learning from 
all his corps commanders that they were not 
sanguine of success, ordered the attack to cease. 
Burnside and Warren meanwhile had been demon- 
strating on the right; Burnside captured some of 
the enemy’s rifle-pits, and Warren repulsed a vigor- 
ous attack of John B. Gordon; but the nature of 
the ground in front of them prevented any advance. 
At night the two armies lay so close together that 
their pickets were continually coming into colli- 
sion, and the officers on both sides reported them- 
selves attacked by the enemy. 

The day’s loss on the Union side was frightful, 
considering the short time the troops were actually 
engaged — between 5000 and 6000.1 And even 
these appalling figures do not give an adequate 
idea of the damage done; the men destroyed were 
of the flower of the Army of the Potomac, inured 
to the service by years of march and battle. The 
valor with which they were led was proved by the 
list of brigade and regimental commanders who 
fell in the desperate charge. In Barlow’s division 
Colonels Richard Byrnes and Orlando H. Mor- 
ris were killed, and John R. Brooke wounded; in 
Gibbon’s, General Robert O. Tyler was severely 
wounded, Henry B. MecKeen,_ another brigade 
commander, was killed, his place was taken by 


1 Humphreys’s estimate (‘The the 1st, 500 killed and 2125 
Virginia Campaign of ’64 and wounded. The total of casualties 
’65,”p.191)is1100 killed,4517 fromthe crossing of the Pamunkey 
wounded on the 3d of June; on to the 3d, inclusive, was 12,970. 
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Colonel Frank A. Haskell, who was killed a few cmap. xv. 


minutes later ; MacMahon’s heroic death has been 
already mentioned, and Colonel Peter A. Porter, a 
gentleman of the finest strain, in breeding and in 
character, was another among the sixty-five officers 
lost in this single division. The Eighteenth Corps 
lost on the 1st and 3d four regimental commanders, 
Fred. F. Wead, Edgar Perry, Hiram Anderson, 
Jr., and Marshall. The loss on the Confederate 
side was small; standing safely within their im- 
pregnable intrenchments, they slaughtered their 
assailants at their leisure.1 It was the useless 
carnage of Marye’s Hill repeated in the same way. 
General Grant had followed the example of some 
of his predecessors and given General Lee a victory 
gratis. In his “Memoirs,” written with the candor 
and conscience of a man in the presence of death, 
he deals himself this just and severe sentence: “I 
have always regretted that the last assault at Cold 
Harbor was ever made. . . No advantage whatever 
was gained to compensate for the heavy loss we 
sustained. Indeed, the advantages, other than 
those of relative losses, were on the Confederate 
side. Before that the Army of Northern Virginia 
seemed to have acquired a wholesome regard for 
the courage, endurance, and soldierly qualities 
generally of the Army of the Potomac. . . They 
seemed to. have given up any idea of gaining any 
advantage of their antagonist in the open field. 


1‘ When General Lee sent a bodies which were literally lying 
messenger to A. P. Hill, asking upon each other, said: ‘Tell 
the result of the assault on his General Lee it is the same all 
part of the line, Hill took the along my front.’”—“ Life of R. E. 
officer with him in front of his Lee,” by John Esten Cooke, p. 
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They had come to much prefer breastworks in 
their front to the Army of the Potomac. This 
charge seemed to revive their hopes temporarily, 
but it was of short duration. The effect upon the 
Army of the Potomac was the reverse. When we 
reached the James River, however, all effects of the 
battle of Cold Harbor seemed to have disappeared.” 

There was perhaps a compensation for this dis- 
aster, which General Grant does not mention; it 
made him always thereafter careful and economical 
of his soldiers’ blood. From the 3d of June to the 
end of the war he never wasted a life. By the 5th 
of June he had thought out the problem before him, 
and was ready to act, and his action was in the 
highest degree characteristic. He did not, like his 
predecessor in defeat on that same ground, turn 
and rail at the Government for his disaster, and 
ask for impossible reénforcements. He accepted 
with manly fortitude the partial failure of his plan 
of campaign. He had hoped to disable Lee north 
of Richmond; finding this impracticable, he now 
determined to assail that city and its communica- 
tions from the south. He made known his inten- 
tions to General Halleck in a dispatch of remark- 
able clearness and strength. “ A full survey of all 
the ground satisfies me that it would be impracti- 
cable to hold a line northeast of Richmond that 
would protect the Fredericksburg Railroad to 
enable us to use that road for supplying the army. 
. . My idea from the start has been to beat Lee’s 
army, if possible, north of Richmond; then, after 
destroying his lines of communication on the 
north side of the James River, to transfer the army 
to the south side and besiege Lee in Richmond, or 
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follow him South if he should retreat. I now find, 
after over thirty days of trial, the enemy deems 
it of the first importance to run no risks with 
the armies they now have. They act purely on 
the defensive behind breastworks, or feebly on the 
offensive immediately in front of them, and where 
in case of repulse they can instantly retire behind 
them. Without a greater sacrifice of human life 
than I am willing to make, all cannot be accom- 
plished that I had designed outside of the city.” 
He then sets forth the plan he has adopted: to 
destroy the Central road some twenty-five miles 
west of Beaver Dam; then to move to the south 
side of the James; to operate on the enemy’s lines 
of supply. He concludes with these words: “The 
feeling of the two armies now seems to be that the 
rebels can protect themselves only by strong in- 
trenchments, whilst our army is not only confident 
of protecting itself without intrenchments, but that 
it can beat and drive the enemy wherever and 
whenever he can be found without this protec- 
tion.” 

These words are the key to his whole subsequent 
campaign. He threw away no more advantages 
from a spirit of hurry or of pugnacity. Realizing 
the full value of his enemy’s works, he opposed his 
own to them henceforward, and in his constant 
effort to force his enemy to a point where he could 
fight him in the field, he stretched his line always 
. to the left, till that of his adversary, in the attempt 
to follow, broke, and the Confederacy crumbled in 
instantaneous ruin. 
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ARKANSAS FREE 


Cuar. XVI. E have related elsewhere how, in those por- 
tions of insurrectionary States which came 
under the control of the Union armies, a beginning 
was made to supply the subverted Federal authority 
in civil administration by appointing military gov- 
ernors, whose function was to restore the displaced 
civil authority and administration, so far as it could 
be done under military supervision, and consistently 
with the necessities of military operations. Under 
the protection and with the aid of this restored civil , 
order, there grew up in several States a very im- 
portant political reorganization, bringing about 
within the Federal military lines a practical recon- 
struction of loyal State governments in harmony 
with the national Federal Government, and which 
resulted in an amendment of the Constitutions of 
the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Tennessee 
to abolish slavery. Contemporaneously with this 
movement in the States named, similar action was 
begun and carried to completion in the States of 
Maryland and Missouri, where no reconstruction 
was needed; and in its larger relations these po- 
litical phenomena form a great popular movement 
of loyalty and emancipation in the South, which 
408 
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out as a whole. 

The State of Arkansas went into rebellion with 
great reluctance. The secession ordinance was 
voted down at the first and regular session of the 
Convention called to decide the question; and its 
final adoption was only effected after some months’ 
delay, at a special session hastily called in the 
excitement and military frenzy created by the bom- 
bardment and capture of Fort Sumter. The Union 
feeling, thus silenced by revolutionary terrorism, 
was never destroyed, but only held in repression 
under the military thraldom which attended the 
organization of rebel armies. Had it been possible 
for the Union armies to give Arkansas the same 
moral and military support they gave West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, she would probably 
have remained as loyal as they did; but, unaided, 
she could not free herself from rebel domination. 
Her subjection to the Confederate States remained 
uncertain; in the spring of 1862 her Governor 
openly threatened to secede from secession, and the 
despotic military rule instituted by General Hind- 
man served to increase popular discontent with the 
administration of Jefferson Davis. 

But while Arkansas, during the early stages of 
the war, thus offered an easy and inviting conquest 
to Union occupation and rule, the course of mili- 
tary affairs thwarted its realization. After the 
victory of Pea Ridge, General Curtis, the Union 
commander, felt compelled to forego the opportu- 
nity of an immediate advance on Little Rock, and 
instead moved down the White River and es- 
tablished himself at Helena on the Mississippi, 
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where he might aid either in the siege of Corinth, 
the capture of Vicksburg, or resume his contem- 
plated march on Little Rock. But Halleck’s faulty 
generalship postponed the opening of the great 
river a whole year, and it was not until after 
Grant’s masterly campaign and the capitulation 
of Pemberton on July 4, 1863, that an expedition 
to recover the State of Arkansas to Union control 
became feasible, though the hope and plan had 
long been nourished both at Washington and in 
the West. ; 

Vicksburg had no sooner fallen than Union man- 
ifestations began to come from leading citizens of 
Arkansas. Mr. E. W. Gantt, one of the last Rep- 
resentatives elected to the Federal Congress from 
that State, came as a prisoner of war to Washing- 
ton, and in a frank letter to President Lincoln 
announced his determination to abandon secession 
in which he had taken an active part. “ My only 
object,” he wrote, “is to induce the withdrawal of 
my State from its allies in rebellion and its re- 
entry into the Federal Union.” Similar in- 
timations came from other influential sources, and 
in response President Lincoln on July 31, 1863, 
wrote as follows to General Hurlbut, then in com- 
mand at Memphis, Tennessee : 


. . - Lunderstand that Senator Sebastian of Arkansas 
thinks of offering to resume his place in the Senate. Of 
course the Senate, and not I, would decide whether to ad- 
mit or reject him. Still I should feel great interest in 
the question. It may be so presented as to be one of the 
very greatest National importance; and it may be other- 
wise so presented as to be of no more than temporary 
personal consequence to him. The emancipation procla- 
mation applies to Arkansas. I think it is valid in law 
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and will be so held by the courts. I think I shall not re- cuar. XVI. 


tract or repudiate it. Those who shall have taken actual 
freedom I believe can never be slaves, or quasi slaves, 
again. For the rest, I believe some plan, substantially 
being gradual emancipation, would be better for both 
white and black. The Missouri plan, recently adopted, 
I do not object to on account of the time for ending the 
institution; but I am sorry the beginning should have 
been postponed for seven years, leaving all that time to 
agitate for the repeal of the whole thing. It should be- 
gin at once, giving at least the new-born a vested interest 
in freedom, which could not be taken away. If Senator 
Sebastian could come with something of this sort from 
Arkansas, I at least should take great interest in his 
ease ; and I believe a single individual will have scarcely 
done the world so great a service. See him if you can, 
and read this to him; but charge him to not make it 
public for the present. 

Sebastian, Gantt, and others were probably 
aware of the President’s friendly disposition, be- 
cause the latter had in the previous autumn sent 
to the Western commanders a duplicate of his letter 
to General Butler (of October 14, 1862), advising 
the encouragement and protection of repentant se- 
cession communities in electing State officers or 
Congressmen, wherever they might desire it. 

The long contemplated Union expedition into 
Arkansas was finally organized under command 
of General Frederick Steele, who with a column 
of about 13,000 troops marched from Helena to 
Little Rock, which was surrendered to him on the 
evening of September 10, after a brisk cavalry 
engagement, and from which, as his principal 
military station, he was soon able to gain sub- 
stantial control of a large part of the State. A 
strong Union movement almost immediately set 
in. Meetings were held and resolutions of Fed- 
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eral allegiance adopted. By December, eight regi- 
ments of Arkansas citizens had been formed for 
service in the Federal army; and under the con- 
ditions and promises of the President’s amnesty 
and reconstruction proclamation of December 8, 
1863, a notable political reaction and organization 
began. Specific and full details of this movement 
did not at once reach the Washington authorities, 
but in anticipation that it would occur, or could be 
stimulated to action, the President, on January 5, 
1864, wrote General Steele: 

I wish to afford the people of Arkansas an opportunity 
of taking the oath prescribed in the proclamation of De- 
cember 8, 1863, preparatory to reorganizing a State gov- 
ernment there. Accordingly I send you by General 
Kimball some blank books and other blanks, the manner 
of using which will, in the main, be suggested by an in- 
spection of them, and General Kimball will add some 
verbal explanations. Please make a trial of the matter 
immediately at such points as you may think likely to 
give success. I suppose Helena and Little Rock are two 
of these. Detail any officer you may see fit to take charge 
of the subject at each point; and which officer, it may be 
assumed, will have authority toadministerthe oath. These 
books, of course, are intended to be permanent records. 
Report to me on the subject. 


The documents which the President forwarded 
were simply directions for administering the am- 
nesty oath, and blank books in which to keep a 
record of them. But it was about this time that 
Mr. Lincoln also formally approved the details of 
General Banks’s plan for reorganizing the State gov- 
ernment of Louisiana; and seeing no reason why 
a similar process should not be going on simul- 
taneously in the adjoining State of Arkansas, he 
again wrote to General Steele, on January 20, re- 
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peating in detail the instructions to Banks. Gen- cnar.xvt. 
eral Steele was directed, in virtue of his military san.20,1804. 


authority, to order an election to take place on 
March 28, 1864; “that it be assumed at that elec- 
tion, and thenceforward, that the constitution and 
laws of the State, as before the Rebellion, are in full 
force, except that the constitution is so modified as 
to declare that there shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, except in the punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed; that the General Assembly may make such 
provisions for their freed people as shall recognize 
and declare their permanent freedom, and provide 
for their education, and which may yet be con- 
strued as a temporary arrangement, suitable to 
their present condition as a laboring, landless, and 
homeless class.” General Steele was further directed 
to make regulations and receive returns, and gener- 
ally to cause the election to be conducted “ accord- 
ing to said modified constitution and laws”; and 
when 5406 votes should have been east, to ascertain 
and announce the result, to administer the oath (to 
the persons appearing to have been elected) to 
support the Constitution of the United States, and 
modified constitution of the State of Arkansas; 
and declare them “ qualified and empowered to im- 
mediately enter upon the duties of the offices to 
which they shall have been respectively elected.” 
Before these last instructions reached General 
Steele, information came to Mr. Lincoln that they 
were likely to conflict with a popular movement of 
reconstruction already in progress in Arkansas. It 
appeared that since the occupation of Little Rock 
by the Union army in the previous September, 
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Union speeches, meetings, and resolutions, in the 
several parts of the State held by Federal arms, 
had culminated in a formal delegate Convention, 
which met at Little Rock on January 8, 1864. It 
was composed of forty-four delegates who claimed 
to represent twenty-two out of the fifty-four coun- 
ties of the State. It was objected, at the time, that 
these delegates were elected at mass meetings by 
very meager votes, and that about half the coun- 
ties they represented lay beyond the Federal lines; 
while, on the other hand, it was admitted that neither 
were these counties occupied by Confederate forces, 
and that all the delegates were of respectable char- 
acter and moved by an earnest patriotism. The 
Convention frankly said in its published address: 
“We found after remaining at Little Rock about a 
week, undera temporary organization, that delegates 
were present from twenty-two counties, elected by 
the people, and that six other counties had held 
elections, and that their representatives were looked 
for daily. We then organized the Convention 
permanently, and determined that while we could 
not properly claim to be the people of Arkan- 
sas in Convention assembled, with full and final 
authority to adopt a constitution, yet, being the 
representatives, by election, of a considerable por- 
tion of the State, and understanding, as we believed, 
the sentiment of nearly all our citizens who desire 
the immediate benefits of a government under the 
authority of the United States, we also determined 
to present a constitution and plan of organization, 
which, if adopted by them, becomes at once their 
act as effectually as if every county in the State 
had been represented in the Convention.” 
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an amended constitution which changed the former 
one in only a few but important particulars. It de- 
clared the act of secession null and void; it abol- 
ished slavery immediately and unconditionally ; 
and it wholly repudiated the Confederate debt. The 
Convention ordained a provisional State govern- 
ment and appointed and inaugurated Isaac Murphy 
provisional governor, and adopted a schedule pro- 
viding for an election to be held on March 14, 1864, 
to adopt or reject the constitution and to elect a 
full list of State and county officers, a State legis- 
lature, and Members of Congress.* 

Very soon after the Convention had finished its 
work, a registration of voters who had taken the 
amnesty oath was begun under orders of General 
Steele (February 2, 1864). About this time it be- 
came known in Arkansas that the President’s order 
for an election differed in date from the Convention 
schedule; and that confusion and delay were likely 
to result. There was indeed some difference of 
sentiment, and with the telegrams to the President 
asking him to conform to the Convention plan a 
few leading citizens desired its postponement even 
to. a later date than that fixed in the President’s 
order. All these Mr. Lincoln answered by a re- 
quest that the Convention plan be followed. 

“My order to General Steele,” he telegraphed, 
“about an election, was made in ignorance of the 


1 The exact text of that part of 
the schedule is: ‘‘ The officers to 
be voted for in this election are 
. . . Members to Congress in dis- 
tricts Nos. 1 and 2, according to 
the act approved January 19, 
1861 (no election being ordered 


in district No. 3, this Convention 
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action your Convention had taken or would take. 
A subsequent letter directs General Steele to aid 
you on your own plan, and not to thwart or hinder 
you. Show this to him.” And again: “ When I 
fixed a plan for an election in Arkansas, I did it in 
ignorance that your Convention was doing the same 
work. Since I learned the latter fact, I have been 
constantly trying to yield my plan to them. I have 
sent two letters to General Steele, and three or four 
dispatches to you and others, saying that he — Gen- 
eral Steele — must be master, but that it will proba- 
bly be best for him to merely help the Convention 
on its own plan. Some single mind must be master, 
else there will be no agreement in anything; and 
General Steele, commanding the military and being 
on the ground, is the best man to be that master. 
Even now citizens are telegraphing me to postpone 
the election to a later day than either that fixed 
by the Convention or by me. This discord must 
be silenced.” 

These differences were soon happily reconciled 
by General Steele, who called together prominent 
citizens of conflicting views, and who, after consul- 
tation, came to the unanimous agreement to adhere 
to the Convention plan and date. The General 
therefore issued his proclamation announcing that 
“The election will be held and the returns made in 
accordance with the schedule adopted by the Con- 
vention, and no interference from any quarter will 
be allowed to prevent the free expression of the 
loyal men of the State on that day.” Accordingly 
the election was held beginning on March 14, 1864, 
the polls being kept open during three days. A 
total vote of 12,179 was cast for the Constitution 
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and only 226 against it. For governor, Isaac cnar.xvu. 
Murphy, against whom there was no opposition Barns 1 


candidate, received 12,430 votes, cast by people in 
more Tae forty counties. When we consider the 
condition of civil war amid which the people acted 
and the radical change of policy proposed for their 
acceptance, the vote was not only a gratifying evi- 
dence of returning loyalty and national spirit, but 
a manifestation of political vigor and courage far 
beyond what could have been looked for. The vote 
was unexpectedly large, more than double what the 
President had required; but the enthusiasm, the 
faith in the national promise of protection, and the 
spirit of progress and unanimity manifested gave 
a value and significance far in excess of its mere 
numerical proportion. It might without undue 
exaggeration be called the new political birth of 
Arkansas. 

The whole movement was carried out in the same 
manner to its full logical sequence. On April 11 
the new State government was inaugurated at 
Little Rock with imposing civic and military cere- 
monies. Four days afterwards (April 15) both 
Houses of the newly elected Legislature met and 
organized. Members were present from more than 
forty out of the fifty-five counties, each House hav- 
ing a quorum. The session was prolonged until 
the 1st of June. Among other business transacted 
by them, they enacted a law requiring that at suc- 
ceeding elections each voter should take an oath 
of allegiance, and further swear that he had not 
voluntarily borne arms in aid of the Rebellion 
after the day the new State government was 
inaugurated. 
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At the same session the Legislature elected Wil- 
liam M. Fishback and Elisha Baxter United States 
Senators, to fill the vacancies of the previous in- 
cumbents, who went into the Rebellion. At the 
March election three Members of Congress had been 
chosen: T. M. Jacks in the first district, by a vote of 
about 3000; A. A. C. Rogers in the second district, 
by what appeared to be a respectable vote, though 
its extent could not be definitely ascertained ; and 
J. M. Johnson in the third district, by a vote of 
over 4000. The Senators and Representatives elect 
went to Washington and presented their creden- 
tials; but by this time a contention had arisen in 
Congress over the question of reconstructing the 
States occupied by the Federal forces, and the 
action of both Houses was in substance a postpone- 
ment of decision and a refusal for the present to 
admit them to seats. We shall treat elsewhere the 
issue thus raised between Congress and the Execu- 
tive; meanwhile, in order to define his own action, 
the President wrote as follows to General Steele, 
under date of June 29, 1864: “I understand that 
Congress declines to admit to seats the persons 
sent as Senators and Representatives from Arkan- 
sas. ‘These persons apprehend that in consequence 
you may not support the new State government 
there as you otherwise would. My wish is that 
you give that government and the people there the 
same support and protection that you would if the 
Members had been admitted, because in no event, 
nor in any view of the case, can this do any harm, 
while it will be the best you can do towards sup- 
pressing the rebellion.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
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HE admission of Michael Hahn and Benjamin cz. xvu. 

F. Flanders, who were elected in December, 
1862, to seats in Congress, at once gave life to the 
political reorganization of Louisiana; and, as usual, 
also soon developed a divergence of views and 
action, at the bottom of which lay the inevitable 
question of slavery, the point at issue being the 
retention or abolishment of the institution in those 
parishes which had been excepted from the opera- 
tion of the President’s proclamation of emancipa- 
tion. Citizens of anti-slavery views, or those will- 
ing to accept the emancipation measures, began the 
organization of Union associations in the city of 
New Orleans and adjoining territory within Federal 
military lines, and then, by the selection of five 
delegates from each association, constituted what 
they denominated a Free State General Committee, 
of which they elected Thomas J. Durant president. 
Upon the theory that the old constitution of Louisi- 
ana had been destroyed by rebellion, they proposed 
to elect a delegate State Convention to frame a new 
State Constitution which should prohibit slavery. 
This plan was approved by Governor Shepley, who, 
on June 12, 1863, appointed Mr. Durant attorney- 


general for the State, with power to act as com- 
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cu. xvi. missioner of registration. The Governor, under 
the same date, ordered a registration to be made 
of all free white male citizens of the United States 
having resided six months in the State and one 
month in the parish, who should take the oath of 
General allegiance and register “as a voter freely and vol- 
Sitect untarily for the purpose of organizing a State 
Execuive government, in Louisiana, loyal to the Government 
‘ment. of the United States.” 

Meanwhile the conservative citizens, though not 
engaging in so active an organization, sent a com- 
mittee to Washington to consult the President. 
They wrote him a letter representing that they had 
“been delegated to seek of the General Govern- 
ment a full recognition of all the rights of the State 
as they existed previous to the passage of an act 
of secession,” and further requesting him to di- 
rect the military Governor of Louisiana to order 

ies; an election the following November for all State 
and Federal officers. The President replied ad- 
versely to their request. On June 19, he wrote: 


Since receiving the letter reliable information has 
reached me that a respectable portion of the Louisiana 
people desire to amend their State constitution, and con- 
template holding a Convention for that object. This 
fact alone, as it seems to me, is a sufficient reason why 
the General Government should not give the committal 
you seek to the existing State Constitution. I may add, 
that while I do not perceive how such committal could 
facilitate our military operations in Louisiana, I really 
apprehend it might be so used as to embarrass them. As 
to an election to be held next November, there is abun- 
dant time without any order or proclamation from me 

Lincoln to JUSt now. The people of Louisiana shall not lack an op- 
Committee, portunity of a fair election for both Federal and State offi- 
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The reorganization of Louisiana thus begun was cz. xvi. 


at this point interrupted to a certain extent by the 
course of military affairs. General Banks, with all 
the forces he could gather, was engaged in his 
campaign against Port Hudson, and that having 
been brought to a successful termination his atten- 
tion was immediately absorbed by preparations for 
an expedition to Texas, which the War Department 
had ordered. Nevertheless, the President, amid his 
multifarious cares, did not lose sight of the subject 
of reconstruction, and on August 5 wrote the gen- 
eral explaining his wishes somewhat in detail. 


Governor Boutwell read me to-day that part of your 
letter to him which relates to Louisiana affairs. While 
I very well know what I would be glad for Louisiana to 
do, it is quite a different thing for me to assume diree- 
tion of the matter. I would be glad for her to make a 
new Constitution recognizing the emancipation proclama- 
tion, and adopting emancipation in those parts of the 
State to which the proclamation does not apply. And 
while she is at it, I think it would not be objectionable 
for her to adopt some practical system by which the two 
races could gradually live themselves out of their old 
relation to each other, and both come out better pre- 
pared for the new. Education for young blacks should 
be included in the plan. After all, the power or element 
of “contract” may be sufficient for this probationary 
period; and by its simplicity and flexibility may be the 
better. 

As an antislavery man, I have a motive to desire 
emancipation which pro-slavery men do not have; but 
even they have strong enough reason to thus place them- 
selves again under the shield of the Union, and to thus 
perpetually hedge against the recurrence of the scenes 
through which we are now passing. 

Governor Shepley has informed me that Mr. Durant 
is now taking a registry, with a view to the election of 
a Constitutional Convention in Louisiana. This to me 
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appears proper. If such Convention were to ask my 
views, I could present little else than what I now say to 
you. I think the thing should be pushed forward so 
that, if possible, its mature work may reach here by the 
meeting of Congress. 

For my own part, I think I shall not, in any event, 
retract the Emancipation Proclamation; nor, as Execu- 
tive, ever return to slavery any person who is freed by 
the terms of that proclamation, or by any of the acts of 
Congress. If Louisiana shall send members to Congress, 
their admission to seats will depend, as you know, upon 
the respective Houses and not upon the President. 

If these views can be of any advantage in giving shape 
and impetus to action there, I shall be glad for you to 
use them prudently for that object. Of course you will 
confer with intelligent and trusty citizens of the State, 
among whom I would suggest Messrs. Flanders, Hahn, 
and Durant; and to each of whom I now think I may 
send copies of this letter. 


The difficulty in carrying out the President’s 
plan was of course that of enlisting the active co- 
operation of voters to an extent which should make 
it a real and popular movement instead of merely 
the perfunctory action of military officials. There 
was more than ordinary party indifference and 
torpor, resulting from war, to be overcome. The 
territory held by Federal arms, twelve out of forty- 
eight parishes, contained more than one-fourth of 
all the slaves in the State, and their owners, whose 
property rights were yet undisturbed by military 
decree, could hardly be expected to join enthusi- 
astically in the free State movement. They not 
only hoped for the preservation of slavery in the 
excepted parishes, but that the chances of war 
might bring about some retraction or modification 
of the Proclamation, so as to maintain or restore 
the institution throughout the entire State. The 
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absence of Governor Shepley, during a part of the cx. xvu. 


summer, on a visit to Washington, also contributed 
to the general inaction. Under these and other 
influences the registration which had been ordered 
came to a practical standstill from which it re- 
quired other letters of the President to rouse it 
into efficient action. The first of these was to 
General Banks: 


Three months ago to-day I wrote you about Louisi- 
ana affairs, stating on the word of Governor Shepley, as I 
understood him, that Mr. Durant was taking a registry of 
citizens preparatory to the election of a Constitutional 
Convention for that State. I sent a copy of the letter to 
Mr. Durant, and I now have his letter, written two months 
after, acknowledging receipt, and saying he is not taking 
such registry; and he does not let me know that he 
personally is expecting to do so. Mr. Flanders, to whom 
I also sent a copy, is now here, and he says nothing has 
yet been done. This disappoints me bitterly; yet I do 
not throw blame on you or on them. 

I do, however, urge both you and them to lose no 
more time. Governor Shepley has special instructions 
from the War Department. I wish him, — these gentle- 
men and others codperating,— without waiting for more 
territory, to go to work and give me a tangible nucleus 
which the remainder of the State may rally around as 
fast as it can, and which I can at once recognize and sus- 
tain as the true State government. And in that work I 
wish you and all under your command to give them a 
hearty sympathy and support. 

The instruction to Governor Shepley bases the move- 
ment (and rightfully, too) upon the loyalelement. Time 
is important. There is danger, even now, that the ad- 
verse element seeks insidiously to preoceupy the ground. 
If a few professedly loyal men shall draw the disloyal 
about them, and colorably set up a State government, 
repudiating the emancipation proclamation and reéstab- 
lishing slavery, I cannot recognize or sustain their work. 
I should fall powerless in the attempt. This Government, 
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in such an attitude, would be a house divided against 
itself. 

I have said, and say again, that if a new State gov- 
ernment, acting in harmony with this Government and 
consistently with general freedom, shall think best to 
adopt a reasonable temporary arrangement in relation to 
the landless and houseless freed people, I do not object; 
but my word is out to be for and not against them on the 
question of their permanentfreedom. Ido notinsist upon 
such temporary arrangement, but only say such would 
not be objectionable to me. 


So, also, to show his willingness to consent to 
any reasonable course which might bring different 
Union elements in Louisiana into harmonious and 
prompt action, Mr. Lincoln, a few days later, wrote 
the following letter to Flanders, then in Wash- 
ington: “In a conversation with General Butler 
he made a suggestion which impressed me a good 
deal at the time. It was that, as a preliminary 
step, a vote be taken, yea or nay, whether there 
shall be a State Convention to repeal the ordinance 
of secession and remodel the State constitution. 
I send it merely as a suggestion for your consid- 
eration, not having considered it maturely myself. 
The point which impressed me was not so much 
the questions to be voted on, as the effect of erys- 
talizing, so to speak, in taking such popular vote on 
any proper question. In fact, I have always thought 
the act of secession is legally nothing, and needs no 
repealing. Turn the thought over in your mind, 
and see if in your own judgment you can make 
anything of it.” 

In reality matters were not quite so dormant as 
had been represented to Mr. Lincoln. Governor 
Shepley, on October 9, had renewed his order of 
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registration, modifying the former one so far as to cu. xvit. 


admit “all loyal citizens.” General interest was 
further quickened by the announcement from cer- 
tain conservative leaders of a plan to hold a volun- 
tary election for Congressmen, members of the 
Legislature, and State officers in conformity with 
the old Constitution and laws of Louisiana. “On 
the second day of November, then,” said their pub- 
lished address, “go to the polls and cast your 
votes as usual; your chosen Congressmen will 
take their seats on the first Monday of December; 
your chosen Legislators will meet on the third 
Monday of January and organize; your State of- 
ficers will on the same day be inaugurated; and 
thus the wheels of civil government will be once 
more set in motion in our State.” 

The Free State Committee met this project with 
resolutions denouncing it as illegal and dangerous. 
It turned out that the conservative movement was 
so weak as to be easily suppressed by military 
orders from Governor Shepley; the change of 
opinion from old things to new had been deep and 
strong even under the seeming calm and inaction. 
Meanwhile the general subject had received a new 
impetus by an extended discussion in the Presi- 
dent's annual message of December 8, 1863, 
and the amnesty and reconstruction proclamation 
which accompanied it, announcing that the Presi- 
dent would recognize State governments recon- 
structed under its provisions by one tenth the 
voters of insurgent States who had taken the pre- 
seribed oaths. One of the Louisiana conservatives 
who was beginning to appreciate the progress of 
events happened in Washington about this time, 
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cu. xvu. and to him Mr. Lincoln, in a letter dated December 
iss. 15, elaborated his views yet more specifically. 


You were so kind as to say this morning that you de- 
sire to return to Louisiana, and to be guided by my 
wishes, to some extent, in the part you may take in bring- 
ing that State to resume her rightful relation to the 
General Government; my wishes are in a general way 
expressed as well as I can express them in the proclama- 
tion issued on the eighth of the present month, and in 
that part of the annual message which relates to that proc- 
lamation. It there appears that I deem the sustaining 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, where it applies, as 
indispensable; and I add here that I would esteem it 
fortunate if the people of Louisiana should themselves 
place the remainder of the State upon the same footing, 
and then, if in their discretion it should appear best, 
make some temporary provision for the whole of the 
freed people, substantially as suggested in the last Procla- 
mation. I have not put forth the plan in that Proclama- 
tion as a procrustean bed, to which exact conformity is 
to be indispensable ; and in Louisiana, particularly, I wish 
that labor already done, which varies from that plan in 
no important particular, may not be thrown away. 

The strongest wish I have, not already publicly ex- 
pressed, is that in Louisiana and elsewhere all sincere 
Union men would stoutly eschew cliquism, and, each 
yielding something in minor matters, all work together. 
Nothing is likely to be so baleful in the great work before 
us, as stepping aside of the main object to consider who 
will get the offices, if a small matter shall go thus, and who 
else will get them if it shall go otherwise. It is a time 
now for real patriots to rise above all this. As to the 
particulars of what I may think best to be done in any 
State, I have publicly stated certain points, which I have ; 
thought indispensable to the reéstablishment and main- 

Linco to tenance of the National authority; and I go no further 
Cottman, ‘than this because I wish to avoid both the substance and 
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The President doubtless supposed that the 
various orders and letters from himself and the 
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War Department to Louisiana officials and citizens cx. xvu. 


had covered every point of necessary instruction. 
But at this juncture he received letters from Gen- 
eral Banks, dated on December 6 and 16, answer- 
ing his own of November 5, in which the general 
set forth at length that Governor Shepley, Mr. 
Durant, and others had given him to understand 
that they were exclusively charged with the work 
of reconstruction in Louisiana, and hence he had 
not felt authorized to interfere. In addition he 
explained that there existed certain other officers 
in that department who had set up claims to juris- 
diction conflicting and interfering with his own 
powers of military administration. The President 
at length becoming annoyed that misunderstanding 
and contention were delaying a work which he had 
so plainly marked out and so persistently urged 
for a whole year, replied, under date of December 
24, in a letter which left no doubt on the questions 
of authority and responsibility. 


Yours of the sixth instant has been received and fully 
considered. I deeply regret to have said or done any- 
thing which could give you pain or uneasiness. I have 
all the while intended you to be master, as well in 
regard to reorganizing a State government for Louisiana 
as in regard to the military matters of the Department, 
and hence my letters on reconstruction have nearly, if 
not quite, all been addressed to you. My error has been 
that it did not occur to me that Governor Shepley or 
any one else would set up a claim to act independently of 
you; and hence I said nothing expressly upon the point. 

Language has not been guarded at a point where no 
danger was thought of. I now tell you that in every 
dispute, with whomsoever, you are master. Governor 
Shepley was appointed to assist the Commander of the 
Department and not to thwart him or act independently 
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of him. Instructions have been given directly to him 
merely to spare you detail labor, and not to supersede 
your authority. This, in its liability to be misconstrued, 
it now seems was an error in us. But it is past. I now 
distinctly tell you that you are master of all, and that I 
wish you to take the case as you find it, and give us a 
free State reorganization of Louisiana in the shortest 
possible time. What I say here is to have a reasonable 
construction. I do not mean that you are to withdraw 
from Texas, or abandon any other military measure 
which you may deem important. Nor do I mean that 
you are to throw away available work already done for 
reconstruction; nor that war is to be made upon Goy- 
ernor Shepley, or upon any one else, unless it be found 
that they will not codperate with you, in which case, and 
in all cases, you are master while you remain in 
command of the Department. 

My thanks for your successful and valuable opera- 
tions in Texas. 


Before this letter of full authority reached General 
Banks, the latter had formulated a plan of action 
based upon the President’s Proclamation of Decem- 
ber 8: “TI would suggest,” he wrote, “as the 
only speedy and certain method of accomplishing 
your object, that an election be ordered, of a State 
government, under the constitution and laws of 
Louisiana, except so much thereof as recognizes 
and relates to slavery, which should be declared by 
the authority calling the election, and in the order 
authorizing it, operative and void. The registra- 
tion of voters to be made in conformity with your 
Proclamation, and all measures hitherto taken with 
reference to State organization, not inconsistent 
with the Proclamation, may be made available. A 
Convention of the people for the revision of the 
constitution may be ordered as soon as the gov- 
ernment is organized, and the election of members 
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might take place on the same or a subsequent day cu. xvi. 


with the general election. The people of Louisiana 
will accept such a proposition with favor. They 
will prefer it to any arrangement which leaves the 
subject to them for an affirmative or negative vote. 
Strange as this may appear, it is the fact. Of 
course a government organized upon the basis of 
immediate and universal freedom, with the general 
consent of the people, followed by the adaptation of 
commercial and industrial interests to this order of 
things, and supported by the army and navy, the 
influence of the civil officers of the Government, and 
the Administration at Washington, could not fail by 
any possible chance to obtain an absolute and per- 
manent recognition of the principle of freedom 
upon which it would be based. Any other result 
would be impossible. The same influence would 
secure with the same certainty the selection of 
proper men in the election of officers. 

“Let me assure you that this course will be far 
more acceptable to the citizens of Louisiana than 
the submission of the question of slavery to the 
chances of an election. Their self-respect, their 
amour propre will be appeased if they are not re- 
quired to vote for or againstit. Offer them a gov- 
ernment without slavery and they will gladly accept 
it as a necessity resulting from the war. On all other 
points, sufficient guarantees of right results can be 
secured ; but the great question, that of immediate 
emancipation, will be covered, ab initio, by a con- 
ceded and absolute prohibition of slavery. 

“Upon this plan a government can be estab- 
lished whenever you wish — in thirty or sixty days: 
a government that will be satisfactory to the South 
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them from any action in regard to an institution 
which cannot be restored, and which they cannot 
condemn; and to the North, because it places the 
interests of liberty beyond all possible accident or 
chance of failure. The result is certain.” 

The President, in his various private letters to 
commanders and military governors as well as in 
his recent Message and Proclamation, had uni- 
formly said that he would not insist upon any 
specific plan of reconstruction as to details, pro- 
vided only it conformed to a few essential condi- 
tions. He, therefore, immediately sent General 
Banks his full approval, under date of January 18, 
1864. 


I have received two letters from you which are dupli- 
cates each of the other, except that one bears date the 
27th and the other the 30th of December. Your confi- 
dence in the practicability of constructing a free State 
government speedily for Louisiana, and your zeal to 
accomplish it, are very gratifying. It is a connection, 
than in which the words “can” and “will” were never 
more precious. Iam muchin hope that on the authority 
of my letter of December 24 you have already begun 
the work. Whether you shall have done so or not, 
please, on receiving this, proceed with all possible dis- 
patch using your own absolute discretion in all matters 
which may not carry you away from the conditions 
stated in your letters, to me nor from those of the Mes- 
sage and Proclamation of December 8. Frame orders, 
and fix times and places for this and that, according to 
your own judgment. I am much gratified to know that 
Mr. Dennison, the collector at New Orleans, and who 
bears you this, understands your views and will give you 
his full and zealous codperation. It is my wish and pur- 
pose that all others holding authority from me shall do 
the like; and to spare me writing I will thank you to 
make this known to them. 
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General Banks, in the mean time, acting upon the 
President’s letter which made him “ master” of the 
_ Situation, had published, on January 11, 1864, a 
proclamation, announcing an election for State 
officers to be held on February 22, “ who shall, 
when elected, for the time being, and until others 
are appointed by competent authority, constitute 
the civil government of the State, under the con- 
stitution and laws of Louisiana, except so much of 
the said constitution and laws as recognize, regu- 
late, or relate to slavery ; which, being inconsistent 
with the present condition of public affairs, and 
plainly inapplicable to any class of persons now 
existing within its limits, must be suspended, and 
they are therefore and hereby declared to be inoper- 
ative and void.” He further announced that “an 
election of delegates to a Convention for the revi- 
sion of the constitution will be held on the first 
Monday of April, 1864,” the details to be announced 
in subsequent orders, and that further arrange- 
ments would be made for an early election of 
Members of Congress. The general’s justification 
of his act appears in the following language: “The 
fundamental law of the State is martial law. It 
is competent and just for the Government to 
surrender to the people, at the earliest possible 
moment, so much of military power as may be con- 
sistent with the success of military operation; to 
prepare the way, by prompt and wise measures, for 
the full restoration of the State to the Union and 
its power to the people.” 

As the general’s theory did not conform entirely 
to either the claim of the conservatives that the 
constitution and laws of Louisiana existing before 
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rebellion were completely preserved, or to the 
claim of the Free State Committee that they were 
completely destroyed, there arose some protest from 
both against his proceeding. But it was of such 
limited extent as not to reach the proportions of 
even a troublesome, much less a serious, obstacle. 
Before the day of election all the parties determined 
to participate in it, and three different tickets, 
representing the various views, were nominated. 
A general order of February 13 prescribed that 
“ Hivery free white male, twenty-one years of age, 
who has been a resident of the State twelve 
months, and six months in the parish in which he 
offers to vote, who is a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall have taken the oath prescribed by 
the President in his proclamation of the 8th Decem- 


- ber, 1863, shall have the right to vote in the elec- 


tion of State officers on the 22d day of February, 
1864.” 

When the day arrived the election was held, with 
the usual formalities, in seventeen parishes. An 
aggregate of 11,411 votes was cast, of which 
Michael Hahn, the candidate for governor of those 
who approved the measures of General Banks, 
received 6183; J. Q. A. Fellows, the candidate for 
governor of the pro-slavery conservatives, received 
2996; and B. F. Flanders, the candidate for gov- 
ernor of the protesting Free State Committee and its 
adherents, received 2232, the votes for the other six 
State officers varying somewhat from these figures. 
“The election of the 22d February,” wrote the 
commanding general, ‘“‘ was conducted with great 
spirit and propriety. No complaint is heard from 
any quarter, so far as I know, of unfairness or un- 
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due influence on the part of the officers of the 
Government. At some of the strictly military posts, 
the entire vote of the Louisiana men was for Mr. 
Flanders, at others for Mr. Hahn, according to the 
inclination of the voters. Every voter accepted the 
oath prescribed by your proclamation of the 8th 
December. . . The ordinary vote of the State has 
been less than forty thousand. The proportion 
given on the 22d of February is nearly equal to the 
territory covered by our arms.” 

The election was consummated by a public 
inaugura ‘ion of Mr. Hahn as governor on March 4, 
with imposing civic and military ceremonies, “in 
the presence,” the general wrote, “‘ of more than fifty 
thousand people. Hight thousand pupils of the 
public schools participated in the ceremonies, which 
were intended to celebrate in this manner the return 
of Louisiana to the Union of States. It is impos- 
sible adequately to describe this demonstration of 
the people. I have witnessed many popular move- 
ments in this country, but nothing that approached 
this in magnitude, in enthusiasm, or popular inter- 
est. All the arrangements were by committees of 
citizens, in which all classes were represented, with- 
- out the intervention of the military authorities in 
any manner whatever. They were magnificent, and 
beyond all description.” In further elaboration of 
his conception of the legal theory under which he 
was proceeding, General Banks explained: “ It is 
understood by the people that Mr. Hahn represents 
a popular power entirely subordinate to the armed 
occupation of the State for the suppression of the 
rebellion and the full restoration of the authority of 
the Government. This is expressed in his oath of 
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office. The power asked for him is that exercised 
heretofore by the military governor.” 

As suggested by General Banks, the President 
soon after invested Governor Hahn “with the 
powers exercised hitherto by the military governor 
of Louisiana.” Meanwhile he had written him a 
letter, under date of March 13th, in which he said: 
“T congratulate you on having fixed your name in 
history as the first free State governor of Louisi- 
ana. Now you are about to have a Convention, 
which, among other things, will probably define the 
elective franchise. I barely suggest, for your pri- 
vate consideration, whether some of the colored 
people may not be let in, as, for instance, the very 
intelligent, and especially those who have fought 
gallantly in our ranks. They will probably help in 
some trying time to come, to keep the jewel of 
liberty in the family of freedom. But this is only 
a suggestion, not to the public, but to you alone.” 

It could scarcely be expected of human nature 
that these important proceedings should pass with- 
out some show of factious opposition. The party 
organized by the Free State Committee had, by for- 
mal resolution, held a convention, nominated can- 
didates, and taken part in the election; but since 
their candidate for governor, Mr. Flanders, received 
the smallest number of votes, their ill-suecess only 
increased their indignation that the management 
of reconstruction had, with the President’s sanction, 
been so summarily taken out of their hands by Gen- 
eral Banks. They now took the ground that it was 
an election without validity and without moral force, 
and that Congress ought to declare it null and void; 
and their defeated candidate for governor, who was 
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also a prominent official of the Treasury Depart- cx. xvi. 


ment, used his efforts, which, to say the least, were 
not rebuked by Secretary Chase, to create a senti- 
ment in Congress adverse to the recognition of the 
President’s plan. 

Meanwhile, on March 11, General Banks ordered 
an election of “ delegates to a Convention to be held 
for the revision and amendment of the constitution 
of Louisiana”; and Governor Hahn, on March 16, 
gave notice to the qualified voters of the election 
so ordered by the commanding general. The elec- 
tion was held on March 28, when, out of 150 dele- 
gates to which the whole State was entitled, ninety- 
eight were elected and served in the Convention. 
The total vote cast does not appear to have been 
published. A letter from Governor Hahn explains 
that the Conservatives, owing to their late defeat, 


1864. 


made no formal nominations, and this, with the fact. to Lineoln, 


of a heavy rain on election day, was the cause of a 
smaller vote than before. 

The Convention met on April 6, and continued in 
session until July 25. On May 11, the Governor 
notified the President that “ the ordinance of eman- 
cipation without compensation was finally adopted 
to-day by a vote of seventy to sixteen, and is now 
the law of the State.” The perfected constitution 
was adopted in Convention July 22, 1864. <A letter 
of General Banks to the President contained the 
following comments on the document as a whole: 
“ The constitution ...is one of the best ever 
penned. The Convention, reviewing the cireum- 
stances under which it has labored, is entitled to 
the highest respect and the warmest support of the 
Government. It was composed entirely of men of 
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the people. There were few or none of the old 
leaders of opinion in public affairs. They repre- 
sented, therefore, the heart of the people, and the 
Constitution will be generously and triumphantly 
sustained by them. It abolishes slavery in the 
State and forbids the Legislature to enact any law 
recognizing property in man. The emancipation 
is instantaneous and absolute, without condition 
or compensation, and nearly unanimous. 

“Tt confers upon the Legislature the power to 
grant the right of suffrage to negroes. It provides 
for the compulsory enrollment of all able-bodied 
men in the militia, without distinction of race or 
color. It requires the Legislature to provide means 
for the education of all children without restriction 
as to color. Twelve months since every court in this 
State recognized the validity of the slave code. To- 
day there is not a court in Louisiana that does not 
place every negro upon an equal footing with the 
whites before the law. And the Convention has 
wisely provided for the ultimate recognition of 
every right, and given them the means for qualify- 
ing themselves for every enjoyment and duty. In 
this progress there is marvelous success. At the 
beginning of the session negro suffrage was scarcely 
mentioned. To-day it may be regarded as secure.” 

A popular vote upon the constitution was taken 
on the 5th of September following, when 6836 votes 
were cast for its adoption and 1566 for its rejec- 
tion, being a majority of 5270 in its favor; and the 
Governor proclaimed (September 19), “ That from 
this date and henceforth said constitution shall be 
and is ordained and established as the constitution 
of the State of Louisiana.” Members of Congress 
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and a State Legislature were also chosen at the 
election of September 5; and the latter, about a 
month afterwards, elected United States Senators 
to fill existing vacancies.* 


1The Members of Congress elected by the Legislature on 
chosen, were: First District, M. October 10 were: R. King Cut- 
F. Bonzano; Second District, A. ler, for the unexpired term end- 
P. Field; Third District, W. D. ing on the 4th of March, 1867; 
Mann; Fourth District, T. M. and Charles Smith, for the va- 
Welles ; Fifth District, R.W. Tal- cancy created by the resignation 
iaferro.— MS. of J. P. Benjamin, and ending on 

The United States Senators the 4th of March, 1865. 
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HE appointment of Andrew Johnson as mili- 
tary governor of Tennessee, and his assump- 

tion of active duty, at Nashville, in the spring of 
1862, have been mentioned. The successive Union 
victories at Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, and 
Memphis seemed to have completely paralyzed 
rebellion in the middle and western portions of the 
State. Various Union manifestations in the shape 
of public meetings and conventions, occurring at 
Nashville, Columbia, Murfreesboro, Shelbyville, 
and perhaps other places, indicated that popular 
thought was turning towards a restoration of civil 
government under Federal authority. This ten- 
dency, however, was arrested when in the autumn 
Bragg conceived and executed his daring invasion 
of Kentucky. Even after his forced retreat and 
the severe losses which the Union Army inflicted 
on him in the battles of Perryville in October, and 
of Murfreesboro on December 31, 1862, it was ap- 
parent that Federal military control in Tennessee 
was not yet permanently assured; and this uncer- 
tainty blighted such official efforts at reconstruc- 
tion as were set on foot. President Lincoln had 


hoped for more favorable results in this direction. 
438 
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He had written to Governor Johnson and to General cx. xvut 


Grant, on October 21, a letter which was in substance 
a copy of that which on October 14 he sent to the 
military Governor of Louisiana, requesting that an 
opportunity be given to the people of Tennessee to 
hold a popular election for Members of Congress, 
State officers, and a Legislature ; his primary object 


being to awaken and erystallize dormant Union. 


sentiment, with a view as much as possible to de- 
tach captured localities and generally insurrec- 
tionary States from their military support to the 
Rebellion. Both Governor Johnson and General 
Grant complied with the President’s request so far 
as to publish orders for holding an election on 
December 29 to fill vacancies in the Thirty-seventh 
Congress for the ninth and tenth Congressional Dis- 
tricts of Tennessee. But though the Union voters 
were alert, and made an effort to choose Repre- 
sentatives, the rebel General Forrest planned and 
executed an extensive raid on that day, which pre- 
vented the election being held. 

Neither was there any early improvement in the 
political situation. For six months after the battle 
of Murfreesboro General Rosecrans made no for- 
ward movement. This left the strong rebel army 
of Bragg planted near the center of the State, 
where its mere presence was sufficient to deter 
Unionists from openly declaring their loyalty, 
except such of the bolder leaders as had been out- 
spoken against secession and rebellion through all 
the incidents and fluctuations of the war. From 
time to time they encouraged each other and kept 
alive what there was of latent loyalty by meetings, 
speeches, and resolutions. 
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On the 1st of July, 1863, a Union Convention 
met at Nashville, which had been called by a com- 
mittee consisting of W. G. Brownlow, Horace May- 
nard, and thirteen others; forty counties were 
represented, though only partially by regularly 
chosen delegates, many of them simply enrolling 
their names as citizens. They took an oath of 


_allegiance to the United States; and in their reso- 


lutions pronounced void the various secession laws 
and ordinances.’ They further declared it to be 
vitally important to elect a Legislature and invited 
Governor Johnson to issue writs of election as soon 
as expedient. But it was clear to all prudent ob- 
servers that the time was not yet ripe for such a 
step. General Hurlbut, writing from Memphis, 
under date of August 11, in answer to the Presi- 
dent’s letter of July 31, about reconstruction in 
Arkansas, said: “As to Tennessee, I am satisfied 
that this State is ready, by overwhelming majori- 
ties, to repeal the act of secession, establish a fair 
system of gradual emancipation, and tender herself 
back to the Union. I have discouraged any action 
on this subject here until East Tennessee is deliv- 
ered. When that is done, so that her powerful 
voice may be heard, let Governor Johnson call an 
election for members of the Legislature, and that 
Legislature call a Convention, and in sixty days the 
work will be done.” 

It was not long before the favorable conjuncture 
thus outlined seemed to have arrived. Rosecrans 
at length moved forward, foreed Bragg by slow 
degrees southward to the State line, and on Sep- 
tember 9 marched, unopposed, into Chattanooga. 
Coincident with this advance, Burnside, at the head 
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of the Army of the Ohio, moved forward from Ken- cx. xvmt. 
tucky into East Tennessee, entering Knoxville on 
September 4. Hard fighting was still to be done 180. 
to hold these points, but this also was successfully 
accomplished when Burnside, on November 29, 
repulsed Longstreet; and when, by the battle of 
Chattanooga on November 24, the army of Bragg 

at length suffered disastrous defeat. Meanwhile 
President Lincoln, not losing a moment of time 

after hearing of the occupation of Chattanooga, and 
studying his moves on the political chess-board as 
unremittingly as those on the military, wrote to 
Governor Johnson, under date of September 11: 


All Tennessee is now clear of armed insurrectionists. 
You need not to be reminded that it is the nick of time 
for reinaugurating a loyal State government. Not a 
moment should be lost. You and the codperating friends 
there can better judge of the ways and means than can be 
judged byany here. I only offer a few suggestions. The 
reinauguration must not be such as to give control of the 
State, and its representation in Congress, to the enemies 
of the Union, driving its friends there into political exile. 
The whole struggle for Tennessee will have been profit- 
less to both State and Nation if it so ends that Governor 
Johnson is put down and Governor Harris is put up. It 
must not be so. You must have it otherwise. Let the 
reconstruction be the work of such men only as can be 
trusted for the Union. Exclude all others; and trust that 
your government so organized will be recognized here 
as being the one of republican form to be guaranteed to 
the State, and to be protected against invasion and do- 
mestic violence. It is something on the question of time 
to remember that it cannot be known who is next to oc- 
eupy the position I now hold nor what he will do. I see 
that you have declared in favor of emancipation in Ten- 
nessee, for which may God bless you. Get emancipation |. Win to 
into your new State government — constitution — and Johnson, 


é nas Sept. 11, 
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way. 

The foregoing letter of general advice the Presi- 
dent followed up a week later by sending the Gov- 
ernor these additional documents, investing him 
with full powers to execute the work he was re- 
quested to do: “ Herewith I send you a paper, 
substantially the same as the one drawn by your- 
self and mentioned in your dispatch, but slightly 
changed in two particulars. First, yours was so 
drawn as that I authorized you to carry into effect 
the fourth section, ete.; whereas I so modify it as 
to authorize you to so act as to require the United 
States to carry into effect that section. Secondly, 
you had a clause committing me in some sort to 
the State constitution of Tennessee, which I feared 
might embarrass you in making a new constitution 
if you desire—so I dropped that clause.” This 
letter contained an inclosure which further said: 
“In addition to the matters contained in the orders 
and instructions given you by the Secretary of 
War you are hereby authorized to exercise such 
powers as may be necessary and proper to enable 
the loyal people of Tennessee to present such a 
republican form of State government as will en- 
title the State to the guaranty of the United States 
therefor, and to be protected under such State 
government by the United States against invasion 
and domestic violence, all according to the fourth 
Section of the fourth Article of the Constitution of 


For a month or more after these letters were 
sent military operations about Chattanooga created 
anxious suspense; and before it was entirely re- 
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lieved by the full news following the battle of om. xvur. 


Lookout Mountain the President had issued his 
Amnesty and Reconstruction Proclamation of De- 
cember 8, 1863. The great pressure of business 
both at Washington and Nashville and the mid- 
winter weather created still further delay. About 
the middle of January, however, the President sent 
to Tennessee, as he had done to Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, and elsewhere, an agent with blank books and 
instructions to begin and push forward the work 
of enrolling citizens willing to take the oath pre- 


scribed in the Amnesty and Reconstruction Proc- 


lamation. 

Governor Johnson, on his part, was by this time 
also ready to begin reconstruction proceedings. A 
large public meeting was held at Nashville, Janu- 
ary 21, at which he made a stirring speech, using 
his afterwards famous phrase that “ treason must be 
made odious, traitors must be punished and impover- 


1864, 


ished”; declaring slavery dead, and that political pampniet. 


reorganization must leave it altogether out of view. 
The meeting passed resolutions recommending a 
Constitutional Convention and pledging their in- 
fluence to elect “only such men, as delegates to 
said Convention, as shall be in favor of immediate 
and universal emancipation.” The Governor, how- 
ever, was resolved to build the new political struc- 
ture with the greatest caution. To this end, on 
January 26, 1864, he issued a proclamation order- 
ing an election on the first Saturday in March, 
only for county officers, “justices of the peace, 
sheriffs, constables, trustees, circuit and county 
court clerks, registers and tax collectors.” 

It was not easy immediately to restore the good- 
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will which theoretically goes hand in hand with 
peace. The passions of civil war were made doubly 
bitter by rebel persecutions of Union men in East 
Tennessee. Excited loyalists found fault with the 
Amnesty Proclamation because of its excessive 
liberality to repentant rebels, and its placing them 
in the same category with men always loyal. “It 
is galling in the extreme,” wrote Horace Maynard, 
“to many of our best Union men, officers, and sol- 
diers in the army, and others, to be transmitted to 
posterity, as they express it, on the same record 
with men reeking with treason.” The Governor, 
therefore, framed the oath of allegiance in his own 
proclamation a little more stringently than that in 
the President’s, and this variance naturally pro- 
duced discussion and delay, and brought new pro- 
tests and appeals to the President. In reply he 
telegraphed to Maynard: “Of course Governor 
Johnson will proceed with reorganization as the 
exigencies of the case appear to him to require. I 
do not apprehend he will think it necessary to 
deviate from my views to any ruinous extent. On 
one hasty reading I see no such deviation in his 
programme, which you send.” And also to Warren 
Jordan: “In county elections you had better stand 
by Governor Johnson’s plan; otherwise you will 
have conflict and confusion. I have seen his plan.” 
Still farther explanation was given in another letter 
a week later: “ Your telegram of the 26th instant, 
asking for a copy of my dispatch to Warren Jor- 
dan, Esq., at ‘ Nashville Press’ office, has just been 
referred to me by Governor Johnson. In my reply 
to Mr. Jordan, which was brief and hurried, I 
intended to say that in the county and State elec- 
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tions of Tennessee, the oath prescribed in the cx. xvm. 


proclamation of Governor Johnson, on the 26th of 
January, 1864, ordering an election in Tennessee on 
the first Saturday in March next, is entirely satis- 
factory to me as a test of loyalty of all persons 
proposing, or offering, to vote in said elections; 
and coming from him would better be observed 
and followed. There is no conflict between the 
oath of amnesty in my Proclamation of 8th Decem- 
ber, 1863, and that prescribed by Governor John- 
son in his proclamation of the 26th ultimo. No 
person who has taken the oath of amnesty of 8th 
December, 1863, and obtained a pardon thereby, 
and who intends to observe the same in good faith, 
should have any objection to taking that prescribed 
by Governor Johnson as a test of loyalty. I have 
seen and examined Governor Johnson’s proclama- 
tion, and am entirely satisfied with his plan, which 
is to restore the State government and place it 
under the control of citizens truly loyal to the 
Government of the United States.” 

The proposed election was duly held. Such re- 
turns of this election of March 5 as have become 
public and accessible are so meager that they 
afford no sufficient data for general historical con- 
clusions. Doubtless the event was influential in 
confirming and renewing the faith of loyalists; but 
probably its larger result was in drawing the atten- 
tion of repentant rebels to the chances it offered 
to rehabilitate themselves in their political rights 
through the President’s proclamation of amnesty. 
We may infer that the incident created much com- 
ment and inquiry in this particular; for on the 
96th of March President Lincoln issued a supple- 
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cu. xvi. mentary proclamation explaining and defining that 
of the previous 8th of December to the extent of 
excluding from its provisions prisoners of war in 
confinement or on parole, or prisoners held for 

other offenses. 
It is evident that the success of the county 
ist. elections in March was not such as to prompt an 
immediate popular movement towards full State 
reconstruction as had been hoped by Governor 
Johnson and the President. The question sank 
into abeyance until again prompted by the irre- 
pressible Union leaders of East Tennessee. The 
“snmal conventions held in that region in the early part 
‘aaa,’ of 1861, which protested so energetically against 
wing Secession, seem to have kept their organization 
Depaten” alive, to a certain extent, by a sort of permanent 
copicdtrom committee. This committee appears to have as- 
(2noez, sembled a Convention at Knoxville in April or May, 
orien’ 1864, to discuss reconstruction. It would seem 
that the meeting was divided in sentiment over the 
slavery question, and made two reports; one favor- 
ing the Crittenden resolution, the other demanding 
emancipation; and this antagonism probably pre- 
vented further action, for we next find a call signed 
by Brownlow and others for a new Convention, 
which was held in Nashville on September 5, 1864. 
Some forty or fifty counties were again represented, 
but, as before, many of them by irregular or volun- 
teer delegates. Nevertheless, they held a spirited 
meeting, and outlined a comprehensive programme. 
They recommended the election of a Constitutional 
Convention and the abolition of slavery in the 
State, and also made provision for taking part in 
the approaching Presidential election. This pro- 
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gramme was, however, only partially carried out. cx. xvumt. 


On September 30 Governor Johnson issued his 
proclamation for holding the Presidential election, 
and the Union voters cast their ballots for electors 
of President and Vice-President, so far as the un- 
settled condition of military operations permitted. 

It does not appear that at the election of Novem- 
ber, 1864, any attempt was made to choose a gov- 
ernor, or legislature, or constitutional convention 
for Tennessee. But the Convention which met in 
July constituted an executive committee, consisting 
of five members for each division of the State. 
This executive committee, after the Presidential 
election was over, issued calls for a State Conven- 
tion to meet in Nashville on December 19, 1864. 
“The people meet,” said the call, “to take such 
steps as wisdom may direct to restore the State of 
Tennessee to its once honored status in the great 
National Union. . . If you cannot meet in your 
counties, come upon your own personal responsi- 
bility. It is the assembling of Union men for the 
restoration of their own Commonwealth to life and 
a career of success.” 

It turned out that the contemplated meeting 
eould not take place on the day designated be- 
cause of the advance of the rebel army under Hood 
upon Nashville, and the meeting was therefore 
postponed to January 9, 1865. By that time the 
battle of Nashville had once more freed Tennessee 
from hostile occupation, and the appointed State 
Convention assembled. Fifty-eight counties and 
some regiments were represented by about 467 del- 
egates, who deliberated six days. The main act of 
the Convention was in the following words: 
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We, the people of the State of Tennessee and of the 
United States of America, in Convention assembled, do 
propound the following alterations and amendments to the 
constitution; which, when ratified by the sovereign loyal 
people, shall be and constitute a part of the permanent 
constitution of the State of Tennessee: 

ARTICLE I. 

Section I. That slavery and involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, are hereby forever abolished 
and prohibited throughout the State. 

Section II. The Legislature shall make no law recog- 
nizing the right of property in man. 


The schedule then went on to provide that, “ The 
convention, agreement, and military league en- 
tered into by the Commissioners of the State of 
Tennessee and the Commissioners of the so-called 
Confederate States of America, made May 7, 1861, 
and on the same day ratified and confirmed by the 
Legislature, was an act of treason and usurpation, 
unconstitutional, null, and void.” The schedule 
also repudiated the rebel debt and declared void all 
laws, ordinances, resolutions, and acts under the 
usurped secession government of Tennessee; and 
provided further: “That the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution, and the schedule thereto, 
be submitted to the people at the ballot-box, on the 
22d day of February next, and that upon the adop- 
tion thereof, by the people, an election shall be held 
on the 4th day of March next, for governor and 
members of the Legislature, the latter to be voted 
for by general ticket, upon the basis prescribed in 
the act apportioning representation in the State, 
passed on the 19th of February, 1852, to assemble 
at the Capitol on the first Monday in April next, 
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said officers to continue in office until their succes- 
sors shall be elected and qualified under the regular 
biennial election of 1867.” 

It is needless to describe in detail the further 
progress of reconstruction proceedings in Tennes- 
see. On February 25, Governor Johnson pro- 
claimed that the election had been held and the 
amendments to the constitution adopted on Febru- 
ary 22. The election of William G. Brownlow as 
governor, and of a Union Legislature, followed on 
the 4th of March. On the 3d of April the Legis- 
lature met at Nashville and in a few days there- 
after the Governor was inaugurated, and general 
civil government formally begun. Among the early 
acts of the Legislature was one to ratify the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; and in due time United States Senators 
were elected, and provisions made for choosing 
Members of Congress, who were regularly elected 
by the people in the following August. 
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Cuar. XIX. HE notable military events which occurred in 
the State of Maryland during the last three 
years of the war connect themselves more with the 
general history of the Union than with the local his- 
tory of the State; and in reviewing the latter, politi- 
cal results become the dominant feature. The power 
of rebellion in Maryland was effectually broken 
during the year 1861. The Union party formed 
and maintained a solid organization, and on No- 
vember 6, in that year, elected Augustus W. Brad- 
“Tribune, ford governor, by a majority of 31,412, for a term 
182. ' of four years, to succeed Governor Hicks. At the 
same election a Legislature was chosen, with an 
overwhelming majority of Union members. Gov- 
ernor Bradford was inaugurated on the 8th of Jan- 
uary, 1862, and his inaugural message declared in 
the most outspoken terms against secession and for 
maintaining the Union by a vigorous prosecution 
of the war. 

Next to the question between union and seces- 
sion, the question of emancipation was brought to 
popular attention in Maryland at a very early 
period. We have seen how President Lincoln 


hoped to induce voluntary action on this subject 
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by his plan of compensated abolishment, first sug- cuar.x1x. 


gested to her leading politicians, and afterwards 
officially recommended to Congress; and it was 
this policy which directly brought about -the for- 
mation of new party divisions in the State. 

By the census of 1860 the population of Maryland 
was: white, 515,918; free colored, 83,942; slave, 
87,189. It was therefore slavery traditions rather 
than money value in slaves which created the 
strength of pro-slavery sentiment and the political 
influence of the institution. The fact also needs to 
be noted that the numbers of slaves and free col- 
ored persons were nearly equal; a condition pro- 
ducing special influences of peculiar power in the 
antislavery movement which the war called into 
action. Under such conditions the whole colored 
population was more intelligent, more active, and 
more self-reliant than in dense slave communities, 
and both the desire and the opportunities for 
escape from bondage were greatly increased amid 
the confusion of war and the presence of armies. 
It has been elsewhere stated that the President 
and the local military commanders for a while dis- 
couraged or forbade the presence of negro run- 
aways in military camps; but this was only a 
temporary check, and was practically discontinued 
after the first year of the war, the army finding 
more serious work to do than returning fugitive 
slaves to their masters; and it was at length for- 
mally prohibited by the act of Congress of March 
13, 1862. 

When, therefore, President Lincoln announced 
his policy of compensated emancipation in the 
spring of 1862, Maryland Unionists who belonged 
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to the conservative or slaveholding class were 
moved to oppose it, not alone by their lifelong 
hatred of “abolition,” but also by the constant 
irritation of the escape of their slaves; their preju- 
dices blinded them too much to see that this was 
the exact reason which should have induced them 
heartily to accept and second it. 

At Mr. Lincoln’s first interview with the border 
State delegations on March 10, 1862, to propose 
his policy, only two of the Maryland Representa- 
tives were present, Cornelius L. L. Leary and J. 
W. Crisfield, and they gave him little encourage- 
ment. The reluctance they expressed seemed 
based more upon pride than economical expe- 
diency. “Mr. Crisfield said he did not think the 
people of Maryland looked upon slavery as a per- 
manent institution, and he did not know that they 
would be very reluctant to give it up if provision 
was made to meet the loss, and they could be rid 
of the race; but they did not like to be coerced 
into emancipation either by the direct action of 
the Government, or by indirection, as through the 
emancipation of slaves in this District [of Columbia] 
or the confiscation of Southern property as now 
threatened.” And when assured by the President 
that no coercive action was contemplated, that he 
had no present design beyond his patriotic appeal 
to them, Mr. Crisfield further said: “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, if what you now say could be heard by the 
people of Maryland, they would consider your 
proposition with a much better feeling than I fear 
without it they will be inclined to do.” 

It would appear, however, that little could be 
expected from the Maryland Union Representa- 
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tives at that time in behalf of the President’s pol- cmar.xrx. 


icy. They had been elected on June 18, 1861, by 
the party organization which still reflected the 
conservatism existing before the war, and whose 
single bond of party affiliation was opposition to 
secession and disunion—a condition of political 
sentiment at that time common to all the border 
slave States, and which was formulated by the 
Crittenden Resolution. None of the Maryland 
Representatives had yet become infused with the 
spirit and independence of the new antislavery 
drift in politics. Throughout the regular session 
of Congress from December, 1861, to the middle of 
July, 1862, they were either silent or their votes 
were recorded against the great antislavery meas- 
ures of that session. When, after the lapse of four 
months, the President called them to a second inter- 
view, to hear his renewed appeal in behalf of com- 
pensated emancipation, they joined the bulk of 
other border State conservatives in refusing to en- 
tertain his policy. They pledged themselves anew 
to the Union and the prosecution of the war, but 
urged various reasons why they should have noth- 
ing to do with emancipation. 

It was quite natural that the bolder politicians of 
Maryland should seize an opportunity so favorable 
to begin the organization of a new and more radical 
party, and endeavor to supplant them in popular 
leadership. The question had been brought to the 
attention of the people of Maryland with especial 
force, by the bill pending in Congress to emancipate 
slaves in the District of Columbia, which was 
introduced on December 16, 1861, though active 
discussion of it did not begin till February 24. The 
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bill passed the Senate on April 3, and the House on 
April 11, and was signed by the President on April 
16. Meanwhile the President had also, by his special 
message of March 6, recommended his plan of com- 
pensated abolishment, which Congress promptly 
indorsed. Public sentiment had at once taken up 
the question in Maryland, the first declarations 
being from conservative opponents of both propo- 
sitions. On the 2d of January, 1862, the Legisla- 
ture, in aseries of resolutions expressing confidence 
in the Administration generally and in Mr. Lincoln 
personally, declared that they, nevertheless, pro- 
tested against “all attempts, from whatever quar- 
ter, to make the present war for the restoration of 
the Union the means of interfering with the 
domestic institutions of the States.” Again on 
February 22 the Legislature, by another resolution, 
appealed to the Northern States to “ rebuke, in an 
unmistakable manner, those of their Representa- 
tives in Congress who are wasting their time in 
devising schemes for the abolition of slavery in the 
rebellious States.” And once more, early in March, 
the Legislature reaffirmed and commended to Con- 
gress the language and spirit of the Crittenden 
resolution, and declared its apprehension at indica- 
tions “of an interference with the institution of 
slavery in the slaveholding States”; though at the 
same time it reaffirmed its confidence in the wisdom 
and moderation of the President. 

The popular voice was more specific than these 
legislative generalities. A large meeting was held 
about the 1st of April, in Montgomery county, 
which lies contiguous to the District of Columbia, 
and which was therefore peculiarly annoyed by the 
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escape of slaves. 
act to emancipate the slaves in the District of 
Columbia as unwise, ill-timed, and unconstitutional, 
and as the entering wedge of a general scheme of 
abolition — the latter being evidently regarded as 
the most serious point of the indictment. 

But conservative views like these did not com- 
prise the whole public sentiment of Maryland. A 
Convention met in the city of Baltimore on May 28, 
1862, composed of delegates from Union meetings 
in the various wards, which passed a series of 
resolutions approving President Lincoln’s policy 
of compensated abolishment, declaring it to the 
interest of the people of the State, especially its 
slaveholders, to accept the pecuniary aid tendered, 
and favoring the inauguration of “such a plan of 
emancipation and colonization as will be equitable 
to those interested.” A more practical and local 
reform was broached in the long preamble and 
resolution which closed the series, setting forth the 
inequality and injustice of the existing State ap- 
portionment, through which the southern counties, 
where the slave population was centered,! “‘contain- 
ing one-fourth of the population and wealth, and 
paying less than one-fourth of the taxes, possess 
the virtual control of the whole State, sending 
thirty-four out of the seventy-four delegates, and 
fourteen out of twenty-two senators to the Legis- 
lature”; alleging further, that under this appor- 


1“, ,, the number of slaves in 
the city [Baltimore] is less than 
one per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion, and that the proportion of 
slaves to the whites throughout 
the northern part of the State is 
less than four of the former to one 


hundred of the latter; whilst the 
proportion in the favored counties 
is fifty-six slaves to one hundred 
white people.”— Extract from 
preamble adopted by the Conven- 
tion.—MePherson, ‘‘ History of 
the Rebellion,” p. 227. 
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cuar.xrx. tionment the slave-owners of the State, constituting 
fewer than 16,000 individuals, virtually wielded its 
political power ; and that they demanded a change 
of the State constitution to correct this unequal 
representation. 

This was certainly a strong argument in favor 
of holding a State Constitutional Convention, and 
doubtless played no unimportant part in stimulating 
the action of liberal and progressive voters among 
the class of non-slaveholding whites, and particu- 
larly among the white laboring population of Bal- 
timore. During the remainder of the year the 
party reorganization thus begun was powerfully 
aided, first, by the Union victory at the battle of 
Antietam and the quick expulsion of the Confed- 
erate invasion; second, by President Lincoln’s pre- 
liminary proclamation of emancipation, which was 
issued almost immediately thereafter. ‘When in 
due course the final emancipation proclamation of 
January 1, 1863, appeared, the policy of the Admin- 
istration on this subject had become so pronounced 
and unalterable that it was by mere force of cir- 
cumstances an unavoidable issue in the politics of 
every State. Hitherto conservatives already began 
to show the influence of the profound movement of 
public opinion which had taken place; and Francis 
Thomas, one of the Maryland Representatives in 
Congress, so far changed his attitude that on Jan- 
uary 12, 1863, he introduced a resolution, which 
was agreed to, “ that the Committee on Emancipa- 
tion and Colonization be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of making an appropriation to aid 

“Globe,” the State of Maryland in a system of emancipation 
1863, p. 288. and colonization of persons of color, inhabitants of 
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said State.” A bill was introduced on the 19th, by 
Mr. Bingham of Ohio, for the same purpose, which 
was referred to a select committee. The commit- 
tee, on February 25, reported a bill appropriating 
ten millions to aid Maryland emancipation, but 
parliamentary objection was immediately inter- 
posed, and Representative Crisfield said that the 
measure was not asked for by the State of Mary- 
land. The bill was recommitted and not again 
reported, probably for the reason that the session 
was almost ended. Maryland not being ready to 
accept such a boon, Congress would not force it 
upon her. 

As no important election was held in Maryland 
during the year- 1862 political sentiment was not 
further defined than by the resolutions of the 
Convention which have been mentioned; and 
there being little or no party wreckage to clear 
away an unusually thorough and radical party re- 
organization took place in 1863. There was only 
one of the Union State offices to be filled by gen- 
eral election ; but the contest over the choice of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, which usually creates a 
spirited political activity, was in this case supple- 
mented by the deeper struggle over the election of 
a Legislature, in which the question of State eman- 
cipation was the dominant and far-reaching issue, 
and for which public opinion had been fully ripened 
by the events of 1862. 

The party machinery was still in the hands of the 
State Central Committee, appointed by the Union 
State Convention of May 23, 1861, which reflected 
the conservative Unionism of the earlier stages of 
the war. But a vehicle for the expression of more 
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cuar.xtx. advanced and radical thought of Maryland voters 
was found in the organization of the Union Leagues 
“Baltimore ithin the State; and by this instrumentality a 
Juss,” Convention met in Baltimore on June 16, 1863, the 
call for which had addressed itself to “all persons 

who support the whole policy of the Government 

in suppressing the Rebellion.” Contemporaneously 

with this movement the old party organization, 
headed by the State Central Committee, also called 

a State Convention to meet on June 23, the two 

bodies being designated respectively the ‘‘ Union 
League Convention” and the “ State Central Com- 

mittee Convention.” The former being a new or- 
ganization, and not yet possessing full confidence 

in its own strength, had, after resolving “that the 

policy of emancipation ought to be inaugurated in 
Maryland,” adjourned its meeting, and reconvened 

also on the 23d. The rival conventions being now 

both in session a proposition was submitted by 

the Union League Convention that they should 

bring about harmony of action by joining in a call 

for a third convention, to be held at a future day. 

But there was too much difference in the underly- 

ing thought and purpose of each to permit such a 

fusion. The Union League Convention had de- 

clared for emancipation; the State Central Com- 

mittee Convention resolved “that this Convention 
ignores all issues, local or national, but those of 
Antics War, until treason shall suecumb before an offended 
Juss’ ~=«speople.” It therefore declined the tendered over- 
ture, and the Union voters of Maryland thus be- 

came separated into rival factions, one of which 

was designated “ Union Men,” and the other “ Un- 
conditional Union Men.” Both parties admitted 
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the imminence of the slavery question; but the 
former sought refuge in delay, while the latter urged 
the policy of boldly grappling with and ending it. 

The convention of the Union Men so far yielded 
to the drift of public sentiment as to pass a resolu- 
tion declaring “ that the Legislature at its next ses- 
sion should make provision for submitting to the 
people the question of the call for a Constitutional 
Convention”; while, in an address which the State 
Central Committee issued on September 11, though 
they deprecated the present agitation of the eman- 
cipation issue, they said the immediate emancipa- 
tionists must be unreasonable indeed if they 
“desire a more rapid change than that which is 
now going on, and has left the institution of 
slavery within our limits already scarcely worth 
the trouble of contending for.” On their part, 
the Unconditional Union Men answered by an ad- 
dress, issued on September 16, disavowing all meas- 
ures for the violent abrogation of slavery, but 
asserting that the institution should be abolished 
legally and constitutionally at the earliest mo- 
ment, and retorting that since only the skeleton 
was left it ought to be removed. 

Pending this discussion of local policy by the 
voters of the State, two important questions of 
military administration arose between the State 
authorities and the General Government. One grew 
out of the system of enlisting negro soldiers for the 
army, which had begun in Maryland as in other 
States; and Governor Bradford wrote the Presi- 
dent a long letter, complaining that recruiting offi- 
cers encouraged slaves to abscond and enlist, and 
that owners were not only thus deprived of their 
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cuar.xrx. labor, but that they were in some instances refused 


access to them to identify their property for the 
mere purpose of formulating a claim to future 
indemnity. After much discussion the President 
to some extent relieved this grievance by directing 
the Secretary of War to issue a general order, 
dated October 3, 1863, regulating enlistment of 
colored troops in the States of Maryland, Missouri, 
and Tennessee, and which was subsequently ex- 
tended to Delaware. The order provided: That 
persons so enlisted in the military service should 
forever thereafter be free; that free persons, and 
slaves with the written consent of their owners, and 
slaves belonging to rebels, might then be enlisted ; 
but if a sufficient number to meet the exigencies of 
the service were not obtained, within thirty days, 
enlistment might be made of slaves without requir- 
ing consent of their owners. Loyal owners were 
compensated, whether they had given their consent 
or not, upon filing deeds of manumission and 
release, and a board was appointed to audit such 
claims. This order gave satisfaction in many di- 
rections; it helped to fill the army, gave slaves an 
avenue to freedom, aided and stimulated State eman- 
cipation, compensated slave-owners, and lightened 
the burden of the draft upon white citizens. 

The other question was more difficult of solution. 
Though the State of Maryland had given continu- 
ous and conclusive proof of her dominant loyalty, 
there was no disguising the presence within her 
limits of a very considerable minority of malignant 
secessionists, who neglected no opportunity to 
propagate and practice treason, and obstruct loyal 
administration. Major-General Schenck, who had 
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been placed in military command in Maryland on 
December 17, 1862, found much of his time and vigi- 
lance required in ferreting out and repressing secret 
secession combinations, or such open manifesta- 
tions as evil-doers ventured upon. While disloyal 
_ combinations and plots were prevented by military 
precautions, the secessionists lost no occasion to 
make a loud outery and complaint of military 
oppression, and in no particular did their wounded 
susceptibilities find so convenient a theme for 
energetic protest as in the charge of apprehended 
military interference at elections. 

On October 26, 1863, Thomas Swann, Chairman of 
the State Central Committee of the Union men, 
wrote a letter to the President stating that many 
Union voters of Maryland had a suspicion that the 
coming election, on the 4th of November, would “ be 
attended with undue interference on the part of 
persons claiming to represent the wishes of the 
Government,” and asking the President’s views on 
the subject. To this Mr. Lincoln replied, on October 
27, as follows: 

“Your letter, a copy of which is on the other 
half of this sheet, is received. I trust there is no 
just ground for the suspicion you mention; and I 
am somewhat mortified that there could be any 
doubt of my views upon the point of your inquiry. 
I wish all loyal qualified voters in Maryland and 
elsewhere to have the undisturbed privilege of vot- 
ing at elections; and neither my authority nor my 
name ean be properly used to the contrary.” 

But the conservative party was disposed to mag- 
nify every pretext for complaint, and would not 
rest satisfied with the general declarations the 
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President had laid down in his answer. Four 
days later Governor Bradford wrote to him report- 
ing rumors that “detachments of soldiers are to 
be dispatched on Monday next to several of the 
counties of the State with a view of being present 
at their polls, on Wednesday next, the day of our 
State election”; and his apprehension “ that these 
military detachments, if sent, are expected to exert 
some control or influence in that election. I am 
also informed,” ‘continued the Governor, “ that 
orders are to be issued from this military depart- 
ment, on Monday, presenting certain restrictions, or 
qualifications in the right of suffrage,—of what 
precise character I am not apprised,— which the 
judges of election will be expected to observe.” 

It is unnecessary to quote in full the military 
order of General Schenck to which the Governor 
alluded. In substance it gave the following direc- 
tions: 1. That provost-marshals and other military 
officers should arrest disloyal persons “ found at, or 
hanging about, or approaching any poll or place of 
election.” 2. That provost-marshals and military 
officers should support judges of election “in re- 
quiring an oath of allegiance to the United States 
as the test of citizenship of any one whose vote 
may be challenged on the ground that he is not 
loyal.” 3. That provost-marshals and military 
officers should report judges of election refusing to 
require such an oath. After an interview with 
General Schenck on the subject the President 
made the following reply to Governor Bradford, 
in which the reciprocal rights and obligations of 
individual voters on the one hand, and the Govern- 
ment authorities on the other, are set forth with 
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and definition which never failed him in this class 
of controversies: 


Yours of the 31st ult. was received yesterday about 
noon, and since then I have been giving most earnest 
attention to the subject-matter of it. At my call Gen- 
eral Schenck has attended, and he assures me it is almost 
certain that violence will be used at some of the voting 
places on election day unless prevented by his provost 
guards. He says that at some of those places Union 
voters will not attend at all, or run a ticket, unless they 
have some assurance of protection. This makes the Mis- 
souri case, of my action in regard to which you express 
your approval. 

The remaining point of your letter is a protest 
against any person, offering to vote, being put to any 
test not found in the laws of Maryland. This brings us 
to a difference between Missouri and Maryland. With 
the same reason in both States, Missouri has, by law, pro- 
vided a test for the voter with reference to the present 
Rebellion, while Maryland has not. For example, Gen- 
eral Trimble, captured fighting us at Gettysburg, is, 
without recanting his treason, a legal voter by the laws 
of Maryland. Even General Schenck’s order admits him 
to vote, if he recants upon oath. I think that is cheap 
enough. My order in Missouri, which you approve, and 
General Schenck’s order here, reach precisely the same 
end. Each assures the right of voting to all loyal men, 
and whether a man is loyal, each allows that man to fix 
by his own oath. Your suggestion that nearly all the 
candidates are loyal I do not think quite meets the case. 
In this struggle for the nation’s life, I cannot so confi- 
dently rely on those whose elections may have depended 
upon disloyal votes. Such men, when elected, may prove 
true; but such votes are given them in the expectation 
that they will prove false. Nor do I think that to keep 
the peace at the polls, and to prevent the persistently dis- 
loyal from voting, constitutes just cause of offense to 
Maryland. I think she has her own example for it. If I 
mistake not, it is precisely what General Dix did when 
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cuar.x1x. your Excellency was elected governor. I revoke the 
first of the three propositions in General Schenck’s Gen- 
eral Order, No. 53; not that it is wrong in principle, | 
but because the military, being of necessity exclusive 
judges as to who shall be arrested, the provision is too 
liable to abuse. For the revoked part I substitute the 
following: 

“That all provost-marshals and other military officers do 
prevent all disturbance and violence at or about the polls, 
whether offered by such persons as above described, or 
by any other person or persons whomsoever.” 

The other two ‘propositions of the order I allow to 


Lincoln to Stand. General Schenck is fully determined, and has my 


Bradford, : . 
Nov, 2.1863. strict orders besides, that all loyal men may vote, and 


vote for whom they please. 


Before receiving the President’s letter, Governor 
Bradford had issued a proclamation stating his 
criticism of General Schenck’s order, and admon- 
ishing judges of election that their own judgment 
“must determine the right to vote of any person 
offering himself for that purpose . . . undeterred 
by any orders to provost-marshals to report them to 
headquarters”; which he supplemented by a letter 
citing and acknowledging the revocation made by 
the President, but expressing his regret that he could 

schart, ‘ perceive no such change in the general principles 
Marylan.” of the order as to induce me to change the foregoing 
pp. 565, 566. proclamation.” ‘To this General Schenck retorted 
with a supplementary order, repeating his directions 
to his provost guards to carry out his own and the 
President’s instructions. Itwasnatural that such a 
war of words should ensue to relieve the irritated 
tempers of the Governor and the General; but it 
evidently had little effect, except to confirm the 
adherents of each in the political views to which 

prior causes had brought them. 
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The Governor and his friends may be pardoned cuar.xrx. 


for having continued to nurse and utter their un- 
necessary and ill-timed complaints, for at the elec- 
tion, which was held November 4, their party 
suffered a decisive defeat. The Conservative Union 
candidate for comptroller received a vote of 15,984; 
the Unconditional Union, or Emancipation candi- 
date, 36,360. Out of the five Congressmen chosen, 
four were Unconditional Unionists; and of the 
Legislature which was elected, the Emancipation- 
ists had a decided majority in the House and a 
practical majority in the Senate. The new Legis- 
lature met at Annapolis on January 6, 1864, and 
during the ensuing month, amid the usual party and 
parliamentary strategy and debate upon collateral 
points, perfected and passed a bill which provided 
for holding an election on April 6, 1864, submitting 
to the voters of Maryland the question of “ Con- 
vention” or “No Convention,” and also providing 
for electing delegates to a State Convention to 
amend the constitution. 

Mr. Lincoln followed with unabated interest the 
growth of liberal sentiment in Maryland which 
promised to put an end to slavery, giving it his 
constant personal encouragement. On March 17 
he wrote to Mr. Creswell, one of the newly chosen 
members of Congress, “It needs not to be a secret 
that I wish success to emancipation in Maryland. 
It would aid much to end the Rebellion. Hence it 
is a matter of national consequence, in which every 
national man may rightfully feel a deep interest. I 
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them.” 
Vou. VIIL.— 30 
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As the election came on the usual controversy 
between secessionists and the military authorities, 
about permission to become candidates and to vote, 
was renewed; but the correspondence on the sub- 
ject between Governor Bradford and General Lew. 
Wallace, who had succeeded General Schenck, was 
in better temper, owing to the evident drift of pub- 
lic opinion, and especially to the additional duties 
and powers which the Convention Act of the 
Legislature imposed on judges of election. ,When 
the popular vote was taken, the question of emanci- 
pation gained another signal success. There was 
a majority of more than twelve thousand in favor 
of holding the Convention; and of the delegates 
elected, sixty-one were emancipationists, and only 
thirty-five opposed. Accordingly, the Convention 
met at Annapolis on April 27, 1864, and its sessions 
were prolonged by animated debate until the 6th of 
September. Long before this, however, the main 
question which had called it into existence was de- 
cided, the Convention having, on June 24, by a vote 
of yeas fifty-three, nays twenty-seven, adopted an 
article declaring “ that hereafter in this State there 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except in punishment of crime, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted; and all persons 


* held to service or labor as slaves are hereby de- 


clared free.” This vote of the Convention in favor 
of abolishing the institution was so decisive that 
though the body remained in session more than two 
months longer no effort seems to have been made 
by the minority to reverse or rescind its action. 
The Constitution, as a whole, was adopted on Sep- 
tember 6, 1864, fifty-three to twenty-five; though 
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thirty-five of the delegates afterwards joined in a 
protest against it. The new instrument thereupon 
went to the people at large, and during the ensuing 
month was vigorously discussed in public by the 
strong parties which arrayed themselves for and 
against it. The influence of President Lincoln 
being invoked to aid in this popular contest, he 
wrote the following letter to Henry W. Hoffman, on 
October 10, two days before the vote was taken : 
_A Convention of Maryland has framed a new constitu- 
tion for the State; a public meeting is called for this 
evening at Baltimore to aid in securing its ratification 
by the people; and you ask a word from me for the 
occasion. I presume the only feature of the instrument 
about which there is serious controversy is that which 
‘provides for the extinction of slavery. It needs not to 
be a secret, and I presume it is no secret, that I wish 
success to this provision. I desire it on every considera- 
tion. I wish all men to be free. I wish the material 
prosperity of the already free, which I feel sure the ex- 
tinction of slavery would bring. I wish to see in process 
of disappearing that only thing which ever could bring 
this nation to civil war. I attempt no argument. Argu- 
ment upon the question is already exhausted by the 
abler, better informed, and more immediately interested 
sons of Maryland herself. I only add that I shall be 
gratified exceedingly if the good people of the State shall, 
by their votes, ratify the new constitution. 

In accordance with the schedule adopted by the 
Convention the popular vote for and against the 
new constitution was taken on October 12 and 13, 
1864, and proved one of the most closely contested 
elections held in Maryland during the war. Rigid 
provisions had been adopted to prevent disloyal 
persons from voting, and liberal provisions for 
taking the vote of Maryland soldiers on the ques- 
tion at whatever camp or station they might be 
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serving. The result was a vote of 30,174 for and 
29,799. against the new constitution. Though the 
majority of only 375 votes out of a total of nearly 
60,000 was a very narrow victory for emancipa- 
tion, the result seems to have been accepted by the 
defeated party without serious opposition. A case 
was taken to the Court of Appeals on the question 
of the Governor’s discretion in ascertaining the 
result, the object being to throw out the soldiers’ 
vote and thus defeat the constitution; but the de- 
cision sustained the vote; and, on October 29, Gov- 
ernor Bradford issued his proclamation, definitely 
announcing that the new constitution had been 
legally adopted and would go into effect on the Ist 
of November. 

In accordance with this announcement the new 
constitution became operative, and slavery ceased 
to exist in Maryland. However small was the 
majority by which the result was attained, it was 
in entire harmony with the manifest popular will 
of the State, for within the succeeding month oec- 
curred the Presidential election of 1864, at which 
Maryland cast 40,153 votes for Lincoln, and 
32,739 for McClellan; giving the President, who 
had prompted and aided State emancipation, a 
popular majority of 7414, and electing a Repub- 
lican governor, and three Republican members of 
Congress out of five, and a new Legislature, with a 
majority of twenty-two Republicans on joint ballot. 

The remarkable transformation of Maryland by 
the war can be realized by recalling that, at the 
Presidential election of 1860, only 2294 ballots had 
been cast for Lincoln, the total then being less 
than one-third of his majority in 1864. 


CHAPTER XX 
MISSOURI FREE 


HE temporary quiet which had been reached in cmap. xx. 
Missouri between the Radicals and General 
Schofield, about the time of the November election 
in 1863, soon suffered a new interruption. The Leg- 
islature of the State met at Jefferson City on 
November 10, and the two principal questions 
before that body were, the election of United States 
Senators and the passage of an act to call a State 
Convention to deal with the subject of emancipa- 
tion. The Legislature was composed of members 
chosen a year before, excepting that some vacancies 
had occurred which were filled at the recent elec- 
tion. But several circumstances probably served 
to change its temper. At the session of the previous 
winter, neither faction having a controlling ma- 
jority, an effort to elect United States Senators 
for the two existing vacancies and the following 
term had only partially sueceeded.1. The Radicals 
1 On January 10,1862, Waldo appointed Robert Wilson to 


P. Johnson and Trusten Polk, 
members of the United States 
Senate from the State of Mis- 
souri, were expelled from that 
body for secession and disloy- 
alty. Lieutenant-Governor Hall, 
of the Provisional Government, 
on the 17th day of January 


sueceed Johnson, and John B. 
Henderson to succeed Polk, 
who took their seats, the 
former on January 24, and the 
latter on January 29, 1862. 
These appointments, however, 
being made during the recess, 
only ran until the next meet- 
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cuar.xx. claimed that their candidate for Supreme Judge 
of Missouri had received a majority in the State 
of about seventeen hundred votes, though the 
official count, through technical informalities of 
certain ballots, awarded the certificate of election 
to the Conservative candidate. With the chances 
of success thus evenly divided, and vibrating be- 
tween the two, both parties were put on their 
good behavior; a balance, however, that was soon 
destroyed by the death of Governor Gamble, which 
occurred on the 31st of January, 1864. Through 
this the Conservative party lost its most conspicu- 
ous leader, and from that time forward rapidly 
declined in prestige and numerical strength. 

The first of these legislative contests was dis- 
posed of on the fourth day of the session by the 
election of B. Gratz Brown the leading Radical, for 
the vacancy, to succeed Wilson, and of John B. 
Henderson, a Conservative, but also a_ hearty 
Emancipationist, for the coming full term, to 
succeed himself, to the United States Senate. 
President Lincoln was greatly pleased at this re- 
sult, which appeared to him the forerunner of such 
codperation in Missouri as would secure an earlier 
and more substantial measure of emancipation than 
that adopted by the old State Convention on the 
Ist of July previous. In this he was not disap- 

“Tsbune," pointed. The Radicals could not command a work- 
iss. Ing majority of the members, but a sufficient num- 
ber of them had become convinced that slavery was 

doomed, and were agreed that a Convention should 


ing. The Legislature, on the Polk’s term; but no choice 
6th day of January, 1863, could at that session be agreed 
elected John B. Henderson for upon for the remaining three 
the remaining two months of years of Johnson’s term. 
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be held. A parliamentary struggle, however, oc- cmap. xx. 


curred over the time when it ought to be elected. 
The Radicals desired that the Convention should 
be chosen and an emancipation ordinance adopted 
without delay, but in this they failed; and an act 
was passed, which became a law on the 13th of 
February, 1864, for submitting the question of Con- 
vention or no Convention to a popular vote in the fol- 
lowing November, and for the election at the same 
time of delegates, with authority to act upon this 
and other enumerated subjects. Violent as had 
been the attacks of the Radicals upon General 
Schofield, it was perhaps more than one could 
expect of human nature that with his vast and 
varied powers of administration he would remain 
entirely neutral in these new political contests; and 
complaints of his interference began to reach the 
President. Mr. Lincoln’s intimate friend, Wash- 
burne of Illinois, reported to him that he had held 
a conversation with the general, advising him to 
use his influence to harmonize the conflicting ele- 
ments so as to elect one Senator from each wing, 
Gratz Brown and Henderson. Schofield’s reported 
reply was that he would not consent to the election 
of Gratz Brown. Again, when Gratz Brown, after 
his election, was about coming to Washington, he 
sent a friend to Schofield to say that he would not 
oppose his confirmation as major-general, if he, 
Schofield, would, so far as his influence extended, 
agree to a Convention of Missouri to make neces- 
sary alterations in her State constitution. Scho- 
field’s reply, as reported by Brown to the President, 
was that he would not consent to a State Conven- 
tion. “These things,” the President said, “are 
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obviously transcendent of his instructions and 
must not be permitted”; and he sent for Schofield 
to come to Washington and explain the facts. 

But the President also saw that Schofield’s mere 
interference was not the most troublesome point. 
The reports brought to him by Washburne and by 
Gratz Brown, as of their personal knowledge, would 
either be admitted or denied by the general. If 
admitted, he could not escape blame; if denied, 
the truthfulness of the President’s trusted friend 
and that of the newly elected Senator would be 
impugned. The culmination of this difficulty and 
Mr. Lincoln’s tact in dealing with it, are fully set 
forth in his letter to the Secretary of War, of 
December 18, 1863.1 


I believe General Schofield must be relieved from com- 
mand of the Department of Missouri; otherwise a question 
of veracity, in relation to his declarations as to his inter- 
fering, or not, with the Missouri Legislature, will be made 
with him, which will create an additional amount of 
trouble, not to be overcome by even a correct decision of 
the question. The question itself must be avoided. Now 
for the mode. Senator Henderson, his friend, thinks he 
can be induced to ask to be relieved, if he shall understand 
he will be generously treated; and, on this latter point, 
Gratz Brown will help his nomination, as a major-gen- 
eral, through the Senate. In no other way can he be con- 
firmed ; and upon his rejection alone, it would be difficult 
for me to sustain him as commander of the department. 
Besides, his being relieved from command of the depart- 
ment, and at the same time confirmed as a major-general, 
will be the means of Henderson and Brown leading off 


1 Mr. Lincoln’s letter of De- 
cember 18, 1863, to the Secre- 
tary of War, was written after 
he had seen General Schofield 
and heard his denial of the alle- 
gations made by Washburne and 


Brown, and his statement of the 
facts, to which the President 
replied: “I believe you, Scho- 
field.” It was evidently a con- 
troversy arising out of mere per- 
sonal misunderstanding. 
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together as friends, and will go far to heal the Missouri 
difficulty. Another point. I find it is scarcely less than 
indispensable for me to do something for General Rose- 
crans ; and I find Henderson and Brown will agree to him 
for the commander of their department. 

Again, I have received such evidence and explanations, 
in regard to the supposed cotton transactions of General 
Curtis, as fully restores in my mind the fair presumption 
of his innocence; and, as he is my friend, and, what is 
more, as I think, the country’s friend, I would be glad to 
relieve him from the impression that I think him dis- 
honest, by giving him a command. Most of the Iowa and 
Kansas delegations, a large part of that of Missouri, and 
the delegates from Nebraska and Colorado, ask this in 
behalf of General C., and suggest Kansas and other con- 
tiguous territory west of Missouri as a department for him. 
In a purely military point of view it may be that none of 
these things are indispensable, or perhaps advantageous ; 
but in another aspect, scarcely less important, they would 
give great relief; while, at the worst, I think they could 
not injure the military service much. I therefore shall be 
greatly obliged if yourself and General Halleck can give 
me your hearty codperation in making the arrangement. 
Perhaps the first thing would be to send General Scho- 
field’s nomination to me. Let me hear from you before 
you take any actual step in the matter. 


It would seem that Stanton and Halleck were 
not quite agreed to the changes proposed by the 
President; for three days later, December 21, Mr. 
Lincoln again wrote to the Secretary of War, “ In 
regard to the Western matter I believe the pro- 
gramme will have to stand substantially as I first 
put it. Henderson, and especially Brown, believe 
that the social influence of St. Louis would inevita- 
bly tell injuriously upon General Pope in the par- 
ticular difficulty existing there, and I think there is 
some force in that view. As to retaining General 
S. [Schofield] temporarily, if this should be done, I 
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believe I should searcely be able to get his nomina- 
tion through the Senate. Send me over his nomi- 
nation; which, however, I am not yet quite ready 
to send to the Senate.” The remaining obstacle 
appears to have been removed, and Stanton and 
Halleck evidently yielded to the President’s wish, 
for two days later General Schofield was duly 
nominated to the Senate to be a major-general. 

But Mr. Lincoln’s difficulties were not at an end. 
In his various interviews with Gratz Brown he had 
understood him to fully agree to the proposed trans- 
fer, and he was much surprised to learn that that 
Senator, though perhaps keeping his technical 
promise not to personally oppose the confirmation, 
was secretly encouraging others in opposition. 
Schofield’s confirmation was secured only after 
some weeks of delay, and upon Mr. Lincoln’s fur- 
ther solicitation. He explained to Senators Wil- 
kinson and Chandler that Grant and Sherman, for 
reasons which he did not understand, disliked 
Rosecrans; but that, on the contrary, they had a 
high opinion of Schofield, and wished him to com- 
mand a corps in their army. That also while 
Schofield displeased the Radicals in Missouri they 
would be satisfied with Rosecrans, and that the trans- 
fer would thus not only set matters at ease in both 
these places, but would gratify the friends of Scho- 
field by his promotion and the friends of Rosecrans 
by the important command he would thus receive. 
“It is needless to say,” writes Wilkinson, “that when 
the Senate fully grasped the plan of the President 
in this regard there was no longer any opposition to . 
the confirmation of Schofield.” 

The military administration of General Rosecrans 
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in Missouri was thus begun in January, 1864, under cnr. xx. 


favoring conditions. With the senatorial election 
completed and a new State Convention provided, 
the violent controversies of the previous year abated 
somewhat by a natural reaction. But there existed 
so many latent elements of dissension and provo- 
cation that new difficulties were continually spring- 
ing up. For the better control of certain disloyal 
influences the General had deemed it necessary to 
issue an order through his provost marshal general 
that the members of the larger representative 
organizations of the various churches, such as 
conventions, synods, and councils, should, before 
transacting their business, take and subscribe an 
oath of allegiance to the United States. This was 
resented by some of them as imposing a qualifica- 
tion not of a political but of a religious character. 
The President deprecated every such restraint 
which was not seriously demanded; and, upon 
complaint, he wrote the general the following mild 
admonition on the subject: 


This is rather more social than official ; containing sug- 
gestions rather than orders. I somewhat dread the effect 
of your Special Order, No. 61, dated March 7, 1864. I 
have found that men who have not even been suspected 
of disloyalty are very averse to taking an oath of any 
sort as a condition to exercising an ordinary right of 
citizenship. The point will probably be made, that 
while men may, without an oath, assemble in a noisy po- 
litical meeting, they must take the oath, to assemble in a 
religious meeting. It is said, I know not whether truly, 
that in some parts of Missouri assassinations are sys- 
tematically committed upon returned rebels who wish to 
' ground arms and behave themselves. This should not 
be. Of course, I have not heard that you give counte- 
nance to, or wink at, such assassinations. Again, it is 
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complained that the enlistment of negroes is not con- 
ducted in as orderly a manner and with as little collateral 
provocation, as it might be. So far you have got along 
in the Department of the Missouri rather better than I 
dared to hope; and I congratulate you and myself 
upon it. 


Military conditions, like those in the political 
world, were more favorable at this time in Mis- 
souri; as indeed they had become throughout the 
whole Union. The strength of the Rebellion was 
everywhere declining. East of the Alleghanies 
General Grant was beginning his great campaign 
against Richmond. In Tennessee Sherman was 
starting on his famous campaign through the 
heart of the South. West of the Mississippi the 
Union forces had, at the chief point, such prepon- 
derant strength as left them free to take the ini- 
tiative, and a combined movement to ascend the 
Red River and occupy Eastern Texas was in pro- 
gress. No Confederate force was therefore free 
to threaten or invade Missouri during the early 
months of the year 1864, although by the disasters 
which befell the Red River Expedition this came 
about later in the year. The attention of Gen- 
eral Rosecrans was thus mainly taken up with 
local military administration, in which the criti- 
cisms of the Missouri factions upon him never 
became so extreme as they had been upon his pre- 
decessors. For the moment, the Radicals declared 
themselves satisfied with him, while the Conserva- 
tives merely accused him of inefficiency and not of 
political bias. This branch of the quarrel between 
the factions expended itself mainly on the party 
movements preliminary to the Presidential nomi- 
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nations. Both the Radicals and Conservatives held omar. xx. 


their State Conventions about the same time to 
appoint delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention at Baltimore; each, however, accusing the 
other of designs adverse to Mr. Lincoln’s renomi- 
nation. It was alleged that the Radical delegates 
would go to Baltimore and demand as a condition 
of their adhesion that Mr. Lincoln must reorganize 
his Cabinet by dismissing Bates, Blair, and Seward; 
and that, in addition, a portion of them had sent a 
delegation, with Senator B. Gratz Brown as active 
manager, to the Cleveland National Convention to 
control the Frémonters of that body in the interest 


the principal leaders of the Radicals wrote to the 
President, in connection with a protest against the 
removal of General Rosecrans from command, 
“Though I do not think you have in times past 
treated the Missouri Radicals as kindly as you 
ought, yet I desire, and so do they (except the 
German Frémonters), that the vote of this State 
should be cast for you. I am one of the candi- 
dates for elector in the State-at-large, and expect 
to do my part towards securing that result. But all 
effort will be hopeless, if it should appear that you 
yield in so important a matter to the solicitations 
of our adversaries, almost every one of whom will 
in due time be found ranged under the standard of 
the Chicago nominee. You cannot afford thus to 
throw away the vote of Missouri; nor can the loyal 
men of Missouri bear for a moment the thought of 
being trampled under the feet of the disloyal.” 

It turned out in the end that these factional 
movements and intrigues depended more upon 
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cuar.xx. drifts and currents of party feeling among the 
masses of their followers than upon the designs of 
individual leaders, and that none of the several 
predictions were wholly verified. Senator B. Gratz 
Brown and the more influential Missouri delegates 
appointed to the Cleveland Convention neglected 
to attend; the labors of that meeting turned to 
barrenness, and its nominee withdrew from the 
canvass. The Conservative delegation to Balti- 
more was excluded from, and the Radical dele- 
gation admitted to, the Republican National Con- 
vention; and the latter was the only delegation 
which east its vote against Mr. Lincoln’s renomina- 
tion. Under instructions they voted for Ulysses 
S. Grant; but immediately, on the whole vote being 

“Newyork Geclared, they moved to make Mr. Lincoln’s nom- 

Janes, 1864. ination unanimous; and it was done. The bulk 
of the Missouri Conservatives, with all their loud 
professions of support to the Administration, 
voted the McClellan ticket; while the Missouri 
Radicals, as a party refusing till the last moment to 
acknowledge Lincoln as their candidate, neverthe- 
less gave him the electoral vote of the State. 

The summer thus passed away, and the Presi- 
dential canvass went on in Missouri with no very 
marked incidents, except the repetition of the an- 
nual rebel invasion; this time again under the 
leadership of General Price, who clung with perti- 
nacity to his hallucination that Missouri was rebel 
in sentiment and he her chosen deliverer. After 
the Union defeats in Louisiana and the return of 
the Red River expedition, Price gathered a force of 
ten or twelve thousand rebel cavalry in Arkansas 
and moving rapidly northward entered Southeast 
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Missouri, thus changing his point of attack ; driving 
the Union garrison out of Pilot Knob, about Septem- 
ber 26, which delayed him by a determined resist- 
ance, he next showed an intention of capturing St. 
Louis, advancing a part of his forces to within a 
few miles of the city. In this project, however, he 
failed by a hasty arming of the citizens as well as 
by the presence of an infantry division under Gen- 
eral A. J. Smith, sent from Cairo. Turning north 
and westward the rebels next threatened Jefferson 
City; but finding this also guarded they continued 
their course along the Missouri River, capturing 
Boonville, Glasgow, Lexington, and Independence. 
Their march was greatly aided by the rising of 
guerrillas and bushwhackers along their route. 
One band of these, under a notorious outlaw called 
Bill Anderson, atrociously massacred two parties 
of Union prisoners they had captured and dis- 
armed; but they were followed, and the leader 
killed a few days later. 

Meanwhile the various Union detachments were 
being so rapidly concentrated against Price that he 
began a retreat southward along the Kansas bor- 
der, which was soon changed to precipitate flight. 
A column of Union cavalry under Pleasonton 
fought the enemy in several sharp engagements, 
and in one of them captured Price’s artillery — 
eight guns—and the rebel generals Marmaduke 
and Cabell, with a thousand prisoners, while the pur- 
suit of the invaders was continued into Arkansas. 
The large accessions which Price’s invading column 
temporarily gained from rebel sympathizers were 
more than counterbalanced by the fidelity and 
vigor with which the Union citizens, either as 
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enrolled militia or in other organizations, assisted 
and reénforced the military detachments. General 
Grant afterwards rather harshly criticized General 
Rosecrans for “ the impunity with which Price was 
enabled to roam over the State of Missouri for a 
long time”; but the history of the war had shown 
that heavy columns of veteran cavalry were not 
easily prevented from making raids of this char- 
acter, especially when, as in this case, they were 
willing to encounter the risk of gradual depletion 


. and dispersion. There seems little doubt that the 


raid was as much political as military. All the 
summer General Rosecrans had been receiving 
information of a movement of conspiracy in the 
State nursed by the order of “ American Knights.” 
It was doubtless a part of that more general politi- 
cal conspiracy of secret associations, extending 
through several Northwestern States, by members 
of this and similarly affiliated societies, whose mis- 
chievous plottings and attempts, inspired by the 
rebel authorities at Richmond through their agents 
in Canada, are elsewhere related. 

Upon one point General Rosecrans gave the 
Radical party of Missouri unfeigned satisfaction ; 
and as his action was in strict accordance with the 
instructions of the President, and doubtless of his 
own judgment as well, we may here quote Mr. 
Lincoln’s letter on the subject: 

One cannot always safely disregard a report, even which 
one may not believe. I have a report that you incline to 
deny the soldiers the right of attending the election in 
Missouri, on the assumed ground that they will get drunk 
and make disturbance. Last year I sent General Scho- 
field a letter of instruction, dated October 1, 1863, which I 
Suppose you will find on the files of the Department, and 
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which contains among other things the following: “At 
elections see that those, and only those, are allowed to 
vote who are entitled to do so by the laws of Missouri, 
including as of those laws the restrictions laid by the 
Missouri Convention upon those who may have partici- 
pated in the rebellion.” This I thought right then, and 
think right now; and, I may add, I do not remember that 
either party complained after the election of General 
Schofield’s action under it. Wherever the law allows 
soldiers to vote, their officers must also allow it. Please 
write me on this subject. 


The orders of General Schofield in the previous 
year simply used the phraseology “qualified vot- 
ers” and forbade their intimidation or exclusion. 
The order which General Rosecrans issued to 
govern the election of 1864 went a step further, and, 
interpreting existing laws, explained that, ‘“ This 
excludes from the right of voting all who since that 
date [December 17, 1861] have been in the rebel 
army or navy anywhere, and all who, since that 
date, have been anywhere engaged in guerrilla 
marauding or bushwhacking.” Reciting that the 
civil power was too weak to execute laws and punish 
offenders, he declared that violations of the election 
laws would be punished as military offenses, and 
that he would punish election officers as severely 
for willful neglect of their duty as for its violation. 
On the subject of soldiers’ voting, the general’s 
response to the President was earnest and satisfac- 
tory. ‘I should be untrue,” wrote he, “to the 
instincts, convictions, and professions of my life if 
I did not sacredly respect the right of franchise 
which lies at the foundation of our free govern- 
ment. I should be doubly so were I to prevent or 
even neglect to facilitate voting by the noble and 
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patriotic citizens who, for the sacred cause of the 
Union, law, and justice, have become soldiers under 
my command, whenever and wherever the laws of 
the State permit it.” Itis sufficient to add that the 
careful provisions of the general’s election order 
amply fulfilled his promise to publish one which 
would “ give satisfaction to all honest Union men.” 

Better, however, than the general’s stringent 
military order was the great tide of antislavery 
conversion, which, sweeping over the North, no- 
where rose to a more surprising height than in this 
guerrilla-haunted and war-smitten State. The 
Presidential nominations almost wholly changed 
the attitude of the factions towards each other. 
The Conservative party, as such, practically disap- 
peared. Its voters of Democratic antecedents 
returned to the Democratic party and supported 
McClellan; its voters of Whig and Republican 
origin, little by little, fused with the Radicals. The 
political conditions and prospects became every 
way satisfactory to the President and his friends, 
except upon a single point. Such important gains 
of Republican members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had been made in the October elections 
in Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania as to afford rea- 
sonable promise that, with continued success, a two- 
thirds vote might perhaps be secured which would 
have power to propose to the States an amendment 
of the national Constitution, abolishing slavery 
throughout the Union. At this critical juncture a 
personal controversy about the nomination of can- 
didates in the first congressional district of Mis- 
souri had most unseasonably put two candidates in 
the field, which would inevitably insure the election 
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of a Democrat, who would as certainly vote against cuar. xx. 


such a constitutional amendment. In this as- 
pect of affairs, Mr. Lincoln deemed it his duty to 
interfere, and sent one of his secretaries to St. 
Louis with a confidential message to the Federal 
office-holders belonging to the Conservative faction, 
that they must not labor and vote to defeat the 
emancipation candidates, even though these called 
themselves Radicals and were opposing his reélec- 
tion to the Presidency. 

It turned out that the controversy about the 
nomination for Congressman in the first district 
could not be composed, and the Democrat was 
elected as had been foreseen; but in all other re- 
spects the election simplified the confusion of the 
Missouri factions in a most refreshing manner. In 
the previous November, when the issue had been 
between Radicals and Conservatives without fur- 
ther definition of party creed, the vote had been 
nearly equal. But in the new issue between Lin- 
eoln and McClellan, between the Baltimore platform 
and the Chicago surrender, between prosecuting the 
war to success and declaring it a failure, the result 
was an overwhelming triumph for the former. Lin- 
coln received 72,750 votes, McClellan 31,678, giving 
the President a majority of 41,072, or of more than 
one-third. The Radical candidate for governor 
was elected by about the same majority. Of the 
Congressmen elected, eight out of the nine were 
Radicals, the solitary exception being in the first dis- 
trict, where the foolish personal quarrel had thrown 
away victory. A large majority of the Legislature 
was Radical. The Radical ticket was successful in 
eighty out of the one hundred and fourteen coun- 
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ties in the State; and finally, there was a majority 
vote of 37,793 for the Convention, and three-fourths 
of the delegates elected to form it were also of the 
Radical party. The political revolution in the 
State of Missouri was complete and irrevocable, 
and it is only necessary to record the official embod- 
iment of the popular decision. 

The new Constitutional Convention met accord- 
ing to law at the city of St. Louis on the 6th of 
January, 1865, and on the sixth day of its session, 
January 11, it formally adopted an ordinance, 
“That hereafter in this State there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except in pun- 
ishment of crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted; and all persons held to ser- 
vice or labor as slaves are hereby declared free.” 
A telegraphic announcement of the event was sent 
to the Legislature at Jefferson City; and in jubila- 
tion over the news the lower house of that body, 
by a formal resolution, turned from weightier busi- 
ness to greet with immense applause the singing of 
the famous war song, “John Brown’s Body.” We 
ean best measure the change which had been 
wrought in public opinion, when we remember 
that this took place in the hall where, less than 
four years before, Governor Jackson and his rebel 
Legislature, belted with bowie knives and pistols, 
and with rifles leaning on their desks, concocted 
their treasonable enactments, through a long night, 
in a mockery of parliamentary forms. Also, that 
this constitutional ordinance of immediate and un- 
recompensed emancipation was now the manda- 
tory will of two-thirds of the voters of Missouri, 
a State whose publie opinion had tolerated, if not 
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Justified, the violation of law in almost every form, 
by a portion of its citizens, less than ten years be- 
fore, in order to compel the neighboring Territory 
of Kansas to adopt the institution of slavery. Yet, 
it must not be hastily inferred that the passage of 
this ordinance of emancipation immediately re- 
stored peace and prosperity. About a month later 
we find President Lincoln writing the following 
letter to the new Governor, who had been elected 
and inaugurated to replace the provisional gov- 
ernment : 


It seems that there is now no organized military force 
of the enemy in Missouri, and yet that destruction of 
property and life is rampant everywhere. Is not the 
eure for this within easy reach of the people themselves? 
It cannot but be that every man, not naturally a robber 
or cutthroat, would gladly put an end to this state of 
things. A large majority in every locality must feel 
alike upon this subject; and if so, they only need to 
reach an understanding one with another. Hach leaving 
all others alone solves the problem; and surely each 
would do this but for his apprehension that others will 
not leave him alone. Cannot this mischievous distrust be 
removed? Let neighborhood meetings be everywhere 
called and held of all entertaining a sincere purpose for 
mutual security in the future, whatever they may hereto- 
fore have thought, said,.or done about the war or about 
anything else. Let all such meet, and, waiving all else, 
pledge each to cease harassing others, and to make 
common cause against whoever persists in making, aid- 
ing, or encouraging further disturbance. The practical 
means they will best know how to adopt and apply. At 
such meetings old friendships will cross the memory, and 
honor and Christian charity will come in to help. Please 
consider whether it may not be well to suggest this to 
the now afflicted people of Missouri. 


The action of the new Governor in response to 
this appeal was not all that might have been de- 
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cuar.xx. sired. He did not call the neighborhood meetings | 


suggested by the President’s letter, but, in his 
proclamation of March 7, 1865, merely invited “all 
men who have not made themselves infamous by 
crime to unite together for the support of the offi- 
cers of the law,” and admonished courts and 
officers to greater vigilance and activity. How 
long the fires of these chronic neighborhood feuds 
might have blazed or smouldered cannot even 
be surmised, for new events, mightier than any 
mere local efforts, were destined to bring them to a 
sudden termination. 
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